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PUBLISHER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  success  of  a  first  volume  of  Papers  from 
the  London  Times  has  induced  the  publication 
of  a  second.  The  articles  in  the  present  book 
are  all  drawn  from  a  recent  period  of  that 
journal ;  several  of  them,  which  have  obtained 
quite  a  celebrity,  from  the  numbers  of  the  present 
season.  They  will  be  found  to  include,  among 
other  subjects,  sketches  of  the  chief  literary 
characters  of  England  of  the  day — the  Tenny- 
sons,  Dickens,  Carlyles,  Thackerays,  Kingsleys. 

It  is  proposed  from  time  to  time  to  continue 
these  Collections,  and  a  novel  volume  is  in 
preparation  to  consist  entirely  of  LEADERS  PEOM 
THE  LONDON  TIMES. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,   1852. 
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CAPTAIN  PEEL  IN  THE  NUBIAN  DESERT.* 

HERE  is  a  little  unpretending  volume  which,  in  its 
own  modest  way,  abundantly  proves  that  "  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  "  not  "  gone  ;"  that  the  age  "  of  sophisters, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  "  not  "  succeeded  ;"  and 
that  "  the  glory  of  Europe  is  "  not  "  extinguished  for 
ever."  The  immortal  spirit  of  Edmund  Burke  may 
find  consolation  in  the  circumstance  that  "  the  un- 
bought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  "  is  still 
among  us  ;  and,  in  truth,  acceptable  as  is  the  testimony 
which  is  given  to  the  fact  in  the  few  pages  before  us, 
the  narrative  of  Captain  Peel  was  scarcely  required  to 
convince  us  that  the  most  intense  commercial  activity 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sublimest  humanity,  and 
that  the  finest  heroism  may  co-exist  with  the  most 
steady  and  practical  obedience  to  the  laws  of  oconomic 
science. 

»  A  Ride    through   the    Nubian   Desert.     By  Captain  W.   PEEL,   R.  N. 
London,  Longmans— 1852. 
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Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  had  he  been  among  us. 
might,  in  his  calmer  moments,  have  taken  such  a  ride 
as  that  upon  which  the  young  sailor  ventured  in  his 
strong  desire  to  mitigate  the  unhappiness  of  his  sable 
fellow  creatures.  He  left  England  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1851,  on  board  the  Poltinger,  for  Alexandria; 
and  he  embarked 

"  With  the  object  of  travelling  in  Soudan,  hoping, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  help  to  break  the 
fetters  of  the  negro,  to  release  him  from  the  selfish 
Mussulman,  from  the  sordid  European  ;  to  tell  him 
there  is  a  God  that  made  us  all — a  Christ  that  came 
down  and  died  for  all." 

Soudan  or  Nigritia  is  a  vast  region  of  Central  Africa 
with  undefined  limits,  and  unapproachable  but  by  cer 
tain  well  defined  perils  of  land  and  water,  of  climate 
and  man,  that  might  easily  appal  the  bravest.  They 
did  not  much  distress  the  naval  adventurer.  "  Resolu 
tion,"  he  writes — 

"  Stifled  all  objections  and  carried  me  aboard.  We 
sailed,  and  then,  knowing  it  could  no  longer  influence 
my  course,  I  gave  way  to  the  deepest  despair.  All  that 
affection,  all  that  temptation  could  hold  out,  rose  in 
their  most  alluring  form  ;  and  so  time  wore  on,  for  the 
first  days  very  heavily,  till  Cape  St.  Vincent  awoke  me 
to  other  feelings — reminded  me  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  boyhood.  Now  all  homesick,  lovesick  yearnings 
vanished,  and  again  I  trod  the  deck  with  a  high  hope ; 
my  heart  was  lifted  with  England's  honour." 

The  companion  of  the  expedition  was  M.  Churi,  a 
Marohite  of  the  Lebanon,  25  years  of  age,  who  had  left 
his  country  when  a  boy  to  be  brought  up  at  the  Propa- 
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ganda  College  at  Rome.  After  receiving  the  highest 
religious  education,  M.  Churi,  almost  penniless,  set  out 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  finally  settled  in  England, 
where  he  gave  lessons  in  Arabic  and  Italian.  Captain 
Peel  became  his  pupil,  and  they  travelled  together  in 
the  East.  After  a  happy  tour  the  travellers  returned  to 
England,  and  M.  Churi  recommenced  his  teaching. 
Captain  Peel  had,  however,  set  his  heart  upon  the  work 
to  be  done  in  Soudan,  and  he  proposed  a  second  and 
more  hazardous  journey  to  his  tutor.  The  latter  re 
fused,  but  at  the  last  moment  consented.  The  captain 
wanted  nothing  more,  for  he  had  at  his  side  "  a  firm 
friend,  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  ready  to  face  any 
danger  to  serve  him." 

The  youthful  adventurers  duly  reached  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  and  then  set  out  on  the  Nile,  resolved,  with 
the  help  of  Heaven,  to  complete  their  humane  and 
benevolent  mission.  We  will  hastily  follow  them  oil 
their  course.  In  five  days  the  Nile  boat  brings  them, 
to  Keneh  ;  on  the  22nd  of  September  they  are  as  far 
as  Assouan.  It  is  the  limit  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  : — 
"  In  approaching  we  passed  several  villages  to  which 
our  boatmen  belonged,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
how  all  the  people,  young  and  old,  turned  out  to  wel 
come  them."  Sad  villages  !  Formed  of  huts  made  of 
unburnt  bricks  or  date  leaves  stuccoed  with  mud,  about 
eight  feet  high,  pulverised  by  the  sun,  "  a  heap  of  dirt 
and  dust  standing  on  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  cen 
turies."  Yet  not  wholly  unhappy  villager,  as  his  fine 
form  and  serene  countenance  indicate,  albeit  he  daily 
works  for  no  gentle  taskmaster  from  daily  dawn  till 
dusk,  naked,  exposed  to  the  sun,  often  without  a  cover- 
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ing  to  his  head  or  loins,  standing  all  day  in  the  water, 
digging  a  trench  with  his  hands,  or  cutting  the  mud 
with  his  feet.  Before  proceeding  on  the  voyage  the 
traveller  notes,  for  the  reader's  information,  that  "  the 
water  of  the  Nile  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  in  a  glass  or  basin  it  looks  still  more  strongly 
discoloured.  The  earth  it  contains  is  called  in  Arabic 
'  ableez,'  which  means  '  fat,'  or  '  grease,'  and  is  an 
extremely  soft  and  oily  substance.  When  poured  over 
the  body  the  water  runs  like  oil,  and  when  filtered 
through  an  earthen  jar  is  deliciously  light  to  drink." 
On  the  27th  of  September  Korusko  is  reached.  Here 
the  travellers  must  disembark,  for  the  road  lies  across 
the  Nubian  desert,  which  their  feet  touch  almost  as 
soon  as  they  land. 

On  the  28th  Korusko  was  left  behind  and  the  land 
journey  commenced.  The  party  consisted  of  the  cap 
tain  and  Churi,  an  Egyptian  cook,  the  Couwass,  an 
Arab  guide,  and  four  Arabs.  Life  and  vegetation  were 
missed  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  blackened  hills 
and  broken  granite  rocks  were  approached,  and  the 
march  was  silent,  "the  camels  advancing  in  line 
abreast  over  the  broad  pavement  of  close-packed  sand." 
The  sand  glared  with  light,  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
hot  south  wind  came  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace  ;  not 
so  much  as  a  withered  straw  could  be  seen  around. 
"  We  halted  at  7  o'clock  that  night,  but  only  to  feed 
the  camels;  there  was  no  time  to  make  a  fire;  we, 
therefore,  drank  water  and  ate  onions  for  our  dinner. 
The  march  was  then  resumed.  I  never  was  more 
fatigued ;  my  tongue  was  parched  and  the  throat  pain 
fully  swollen.  We  came  to  a  halt  at  20  minutes  past 
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1  o'clock,  when  I  stretched  my  poor  body  on  the  sand 
to  sleep,  and  my  mind  wandered  by  the  side  of  rippling 
streams  in  the  earthly  paradise  of  England."  At  5 
next  morning  the  party  were  early  afoot — having 
drunk  water  for  their  breakfast — and  until  8,  when  a 
halt  was  cried,  they  marched  "  under  the  sickening 
heat  of  a  morning  sun  without  food."  Faint  from 

O 

hunger  the  captain  eagerly  inquired  for  the  bill  of  fare. 
Horror  !  It  was  discovered  that  everything  had  been 
forgotten.  There  was  no  firewood,  there  were  no  eggs, 
no  meat,  no  vegetables,  for  even  the  onions  were  gone. 
Sir  Robert's  son  turned  with  the  fierceness  of  an  African 
tornado  upon  his  suite.  The  cook  sneaked  away,  the 
Couwass  retired,  the  faithful  Churi  alone  stood  still  to 
receive  the  full  force  of  the  hungry  man's  rage.  But 
"  Chnri  loves  his  friend  too  well  to  care  for  his  hasty  words. 
He  said  he  had  tried  his  best ;  he  thought  I  knew  there 
was  nothing."  It  was  necessary  to  look  the  calamity 
quietly  in  the  face.  The  actual  amount  of  supplies  was 
called  over.  There  was  a  bag  of  rice,  and  some  stale 
bread,  and  some  tea  and  coffee ;  nothing  more. 
Arrangements  were  made  accordingly.  In  crossing  the 
desert  food  was  taken  twice  a  day — boiled  rice  and 
coffee  in  the  morning,  boiled  rice  and  tea  in  the  even 
ing.  "  The  faithful  Churi"  was  even  more  frugal.  He 
restricted  himself  to  soaked  bread  and  water. 

And  thus  pained  by  the  hot  south  wind,  and  scorch 
ed  by  the  glaring  sand,  the  abstemious  and  noble- 
hearted  travellers  go  forward.  Hear  one  of  them  in 
the  burning  and  oppressive  silence.  He  has  left  life 
behind  him,  but  death  is  his  companion  : — 

"  Take  care,   or  vou   will   stumble  over  its  victim 
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Leave  the  road,  you  perish ;  follow  the  track  of  the 
caravan,  and  rotting  carcases  are  its  milestones.  Why 
is  the  voice  of  the  caravan  so  hushed,  and  why  do  you 
urge  your  camel's  speed  ?  See  I  Your  spirit  is  wound 
ed  ;  you  are  musing  on  a  secret  in  your  own  breast,  and 
yet  it  is  known  to  all.  Look  at  that  horrid  object  that 
lay  in  your  path,  his  head  turned  back  and  his  mouth 
wide  open ;  he  wanted  water,  death  has  mocked  him 
and  choked  it  with  sand ;  he  wanted  air,  the  wind  is 
laughing  through  his  ribs ;  he  struggled  to  reach  his 
journey's  end,  his  feet  are  striking  in  the  air.  It  is  not 
death  that  scares  you  ;  it  is  its  insults  that  you  cannot 
avenge ;  the  curse  of  mortality,  the  disgust  of  nature  ; 
it  is  corruption  stinking  in  the  nostrils  of  heaven. 
Happy,  are  we  who  have  been  taught  the  blessed  hope 
that  this  corruption  is  the  seed  of  incorruption,  the 
pledge  of  immortality  !" 

On  Sunday,  October  5,  the  Nubian  desert  is  over 
come.  Aboo  Hamed  is  the  halting  place  ;  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  once  more  restores  vegetation,  and  man  and 
beast  are  refreshed.  On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  the  travel 
lers,  who  for  two  days  had  lived  like  water  rats,  creep 
ing  out  of  their  tent  to  dive  into  the  stream  below, 
are  again  on  the  scorching  march.  The  village  of 
Gageh  is  passed.  Here  is  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melley,  an 
English  traveller,  who  died  of  fever  a  few  months 
before.  The  tomb  "is  in  the  desert  by  the  wayside, 
laid  among  the  Moslem  graves."  The  pious  pilgrim 
must  needs  stop.  "  I  went  to  kneel  by  its  side,  and 
then  carefully  restored  what  little  damage  the  heat  and 
tho  wind  had  done."  On  the  10th  the  small  party  halt 
at  Konanict.  The  camels  taste  green  food  for  the  first 
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time  since  quitting  Korusko.  All  signs  of  the  desert 
depart.  Nubia  is  here  a  second  Egypt.  Early  on  Sun 
day,  the  12th,  Barbar  is  reached.  "  Barbaris  the  capi 
tal,  and  it  is  also  the  limit  of  Nubia,  whose  inhabitants 
are  still  called  Barabras,  from  which  comes  the  Greek 
word  for  barbarians.  All  above  is  the  country  of 
Soudan."  Here  the  English  captain  parts  with  his 
Arabs,  and  engages  a  boat  to  sail  to  Khartoum.  He  is 
again  upon  the  Nile.  The  higher  he  ascends  the  purer 
becomes  the  water.  The  colour  is  no  longer  deep 
brown,  and  the  thirsty  soul  may  drink  without  frar 
from  the  river.  On  Thursday,  October  23,  the  captain 
and  the  constant  Churi  alight  at  Khartoum.  It  has 
taken  them  six  weeks  to  get  there  from  Cairo.  The  young 
enthusiasts  immediately  pay  their  respects  to  the  Gover 
nor-General  of  all  these  upper  provinces,  and  express 
their  desire  to  push  their  way  to  Darfoor.  The  Gover 
nor  starts  at  their  temerity,  and  assures  them  they  will 
be  murdered.  They  have  heard  the  same  thing  along 
the  whole  road  from  Korusko,  and  are  therefore  not 
disturbed  by  the  announcement.  They  resolve  to  pro 
ceed.  His  Excellency,  to  save  their  heads  if  possible, 
sends  an  express  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfoor,  earnestly 
requesting  permission  for  an  Englishman  to  pass 
through  his  unpleasant  dominions.  The  captain  owes 
much  of  this  attention  to  a  firman  which  he  carries,  the 
voluntary  gift  of  Abbas  Pasha,  who  threatens  to  visit 
with  heavy  punishment  all  who  should  refuse  to  do 
their  utmost  to  please  the  son  of  the  late  Prime  Minis 
ter  of  England.  The  name  of  Sir  Robert  is  a  shield  and 
buckler  to  Sir  Robert's  son. 

Khartoum  is  an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  the  gullet 
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of  the  throat,"  and  is  so  applied  because  the  waters  of 
the  Blue  and  White  Nile  flow  at  Khartoum  into  one 
stream.  But  "  the  gullet  of  the  throat"  is  no  resting 
place  for  the  devoted  men  for  whom  the  slaves  are 
anxiously  waiting  in  murderous  Soudan.  They  cross 
the  White  Nile  on  the  28th,  and  mount  the  camels, 
which  are  in  readiness  to  conduct  them  as  far  as  Kor- 
dofan.  Six  days'  weary  journeying  brings  them  to 
Labayed,  the  capital  of  Kordofan.  They  arrive  late  at 
night  and  sleep  in  the  Government  courtyard.  Weep, 
slaves,  in  murderous  Soudan  ;  but  rejoice,  Lady  Peel, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  so  true-hearted  a  son,  and 
all  Christian  men  who  would  not  willing  let  die  so 
capable  a  brother !  Captain  Peel  had  scarcely  swal 
lowed  his  supper  at  Labayed  before  he  espied  a  water 
carrier.  He  ran  up  to  him,  stripped,  and  made  the 
man  pour  a  dozen  water  skins  over  his  parched  body. 
The  effect  of  the  ablution  was  to  take  away  sleep  ;  and 
as  the  wakeful  traveller  lay  restless  and  impatient  for 
daylight  to  break  over  Labayed,  the  night  air  struck 
him  with  its  poisonous  breath,  and  brought  his  errant 
adventures  all  too  suddenly  to  a  close. 

Rising  the  following  morning,  Captain  Peel  informed 
the  Governor  of  Kordofan  of  his  wish  to  go  on  at  once 
to  Darfoor.  This  governor  was  as  much  grieved  by 
the  intelligence  as  the  other  had  been,  and  begged  the 
traveller  to  wait  at  least  until  the  messenger's  return. 
The  traveller  could  brook  no  such  delay,  but  he  split 
the  difference  with  his  counsellor  by  consenting  to  travel 
for  the  present  no  further  than  the  confines  of  Darfoor, 
"  beyond  which  even  the  Arabs  could  not  go,"  where 
he  would  await  the  Sultan's  answer  to  the  petition 
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already  in  his  hands.  Providence  is  more  potent  than 
Eastern  governors.  The  selfwilled  Captain  who  would 
not  listen  to  reason  very  quietly  submitted  to  a  voice 
from  which  human  folly  and  impatience  appeal  in  vain. 
The  very  first  day  after  his  appearance  in  Labayed  poor 
Churi  was  seized  with  fever  and  ague,  and  two  days 
afterwards  his  companion  was  violently  attacked  with 
the  same  complaint.  On  the  26th  of  November  Capt. 
Peel  first  began  to  crawl,  but  Churi  was  still  apparently 
in  a  dying  state.  To  speak  truth,  they  had  not  the 
best  quarters  n  the  world. 

"  Labayed  stands  in  a  vast  plain,  and  is  a  straggling 
collection  of  mud  huts  with  thatched  cone  roofs.  Tt 
has  to  be  rebuilt  almost  every  year  after  the  rainy 
season.  As  soon  as  night  sets  in  there  is  a  furious 
howling  of  wild  beasts,  leopards  and  hyaenas,  all  round, 
who  are  kept  off  by  strong  abattis  of  thorns,  behind 
which  the  dogs  yell  them  defiance.  Water  sometimes 
is  very  scarce,  and  the  wells  are  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
deep  :  it  is  extremely  unwholesome." 

What  wonder  that  Captain  Peel,  as  soon  as  he  could 
stand  erect,  should  entreat  the  faithful  Churi,  had  he 
only  half  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  to  avail  himself  of  that 
half  to  hop  out  of  so  miserable  a  hole?  On  the  27th 
of  November — let  it  be  a  red  day  in  your  calendar,  oh 
captain  ! — the  two  friends  shook  hands  with  the  Gover 
nor,  turned  their  heels  upon  the  hyaenas,  and  made  the 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Khartoum.  As  for  the  poor 
Arab  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  on  to  the  Sultan 
of  Darfoor,  nobody,  it  appears,  ever  heard  of  him 
again.  Captain  Peel  thinks  some  "  accident"  must 
have  happened  to  him,  or  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
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Sultan   may  have   torn   up   the   note   and  the  bearer 
together. 

The  return  journey  is  a  pleasanter  business  for  reader 
and  writer.  The  mind  of  the  former  ceases  to  be  op 
pressed — the  pen  of  the  latter  assumes  a  livelier  and 
more  entertaining  tone.  We  could  have  afforded  more 
time  to  spend  on  the  road,  and  to  listen  to  longer  de 
scriptions  of  men  and  beasts,  of  customs  and  scenery, 
than  any  the  author  has  cared  to  furnish.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  have  to  complain  of  brevity  in  a  travel 
ler's  journal.  The  diary  of  Captain  Peel  is  much  too 
short.  He  has  capacity  for  narrative,  and  his  paintings 
have  all  the  simplicity,  truth,  and  quiet  power  of  nature. 
Let  him  instruct  the  public  without  risking  his  own 
neck  in  the  attempt.  The  world  is  very  large,  and  he 
need  not  go  to  Darfoor  for  excitement  or  a  subject. 
Moreover,  the  blacks  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  his 
services  as  the  whites.  All  our  fetters  are  not  yet  bro 
ken  ;  and  who  shall  say,  looking  around,  and  noting 
the  absence  among  men  of  true  Christian  charity,  that 
our  conversion  is  complete  ?  Verily  the  European  field 
is  not  exhausted.  We  have,  however,  fears  for  our 
author.  Who  knows  but  the  restless  spirit  is  on  the 
wing  again  ?  It  is  certain  he  cannot  be  quiet  and  bo 
happy.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
that  he  left  the  dry  air  and  reckless  life  of  the  desert 
for  the  murky  climate  and  wordy  warfare  of  England  ;" 
and  when  he  reached  Cairo  and  received  intelligence  of 
the  coup  d'etat  in  France,  he  hurried  on  direct  to  Eng 
land  "  in  the  hope  of  employment  on  active  service" 
Such  a  Paladin  is  the  fiery  son  of  the  calm  and  unde 
monstrative  Sir  Robert. 
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BIOGRAPHY.— MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  LANG- 
DALE.* 

A  BIOGRAPHER,  as  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  is  "  a 
literary  vassal,  bound  by  the  immemorial  law  of  his 
tenure,  to  render  homage,  aids,  reliefs,  and  all  other 
customary  services  to  his  lord."  But  a  biographer, 
according  to  modern  practice,  is  a  literary  plasterer  and 
bricklayer,  working  with  a  hod  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
trowel  in  his  hand,  most  industriously  engaged  in  the 
disposal  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Nothing,  it  will  be 
admitted,  is  easier  than  to  pile  up  in  a  waggon  a  whole 
warehouse  of  papers  and  to  shoot  the  contents  bodily 
into  Mr.  Bentley's  printing-rooms ;  but  the  labour  is 
surely  that  of  a  carter,  not  of  a  litterateur.  -It  is  not 
very  difficult,  we  know,  to  arrange  a  deceased  gentle 
man's  correspondence  in  the  order  of  time,  but  a 
counting-house  clerk  is  not  a  biographer  when  he  has 
performed  the  mere  mechanical  service.  Since  the  im 
mortal  Bozzy  slept — having  achieved  biographical  fame 
that  Plutarch  might  have  envied — men's  lives  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  in  water,  and  that  of  the 
muddiest.  We  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  At 
this  moment  the  biographical  art  is  extinct  in  England ; 
it  has  gone  out  with  pugilism  and  the  drama.  We 
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need  not  be  ashamed  of  our  historians,  for  Macaulay, 
Grote,  Hallam,  and  Mahon  are  among  us.  Scott  is 
dead,  but  we  will  not  blush  for  the  novelists  while 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  here,  and  the  author  of 
Coningsby  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Poetry  is  not  lost,  for  Ten 
nyson  still  lives.  Science  is  upheld  in  the  three  king 
doms  by  the  most  illustrious  representatives  ;  but  where 
are  your  biographers  ?  Southey  died  the  other  day, 
and  we  knew  not  how  many  monthly  volumes  appeared 
to  give  account  of  his  most  interesting  life,  yet  no  one 
denies  that  the  memoir  of  the  virtuous  laureate  has  still 
to  be  written.  Wordsworth  soon  followed  his  friend, 
and  a  literary  chronicle  of  his  career  was  put  foith 
which  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  discreditable  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  publication.  The  survivors  of 
great  men  are,  in  fact,  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  records 
of  the  dead ;  they  attend  to  their  own  personal  needs 
rather  than  to  the  public  requirements,  absurdly  magni 
fying  points  respecting  which  the  world  at  large  is 
utterly  careless,  and  jealously  withholding  information 
which,  if  a  memoir  is  to  be  written  at  all,  it  is  of  the 
very  first  consequence  to  supply.  We  do  not  pine  tor 
every  epistle — good  or  bad,  dull  or  clever,  frivolous  en- 
important — that  a  hero  has  written,  neither  do  we  call 
for  every  memorandum  that  may  be  found  after  death 
in  his  drawers ;  but,  when  heroism  is  vindicated,  we 
demand  all  the  evidence  essential  to  uphold  the  vindi 
cation.  The  exact  measurement  of  a  departed  worthy 
is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  are  over-solicitous ;  but 
we  do  claim  all  the  particulars — and  genius  knows  how 
to  give  them,  briefly  as  well  as  vigorously — without 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  know  wherein  consists  the 
excellence  or  what  constitutes  the  worth.  Dryden  tells 
us  that,  "  as  the  sunbeams,  united  in  a  burning  glass  to 
a  point,  have  greater  force  than  when  they  are  darted 
from  a  plane  superficies,  so  the  virtues  and  actions  of 
one  man,  drawn  together  into  a  single  story,  strike 
upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and  more  lively  impression 
than  the  scattered  relations  of  many  men  and  many 
actions."  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact,  but  the 
"  single  stories"  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  of 
late  years  are  themselves  "  scattered  relations"  alto 
gether  without  point,  without  force,  and  without  fire. 
A  man's  memory  has  been  suffocated  by  the  very 
means  taken  to  perpetuate  it.  The  world  has  asked 
for  an  embalmed  heart,  and  it  has  secured  a  lumbering 
carcase.  We  care  not  to  name  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
for  they  are  too  few  to  be  admitted  against  the  argu 
ment.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  literature  has  been  thus  suffered 
to  decay  either  from  the  insufficiency  of  men  to  do  the 
work  or  from  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  those  who 
have  refused  to  place  the  work  in  proper  hands.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  positive  relief  that  we  heard  upon 
the  death  of  Tom  Moore  that  tlie  poet  had  left  behind 
him,  written  with  his  own  hand,  an  account  of  his  life 
sufficiently  elaborate  to  save  his  editor  all  the  anxious 
p;iins  of  composition.  Great  as  our  faith  may  be  in  the 
fearlessness  of  Lord  John  Russell,  whether  in  politics  or 
literature,  on  land  or  at  sea,  we  should  unquestionably 
have  had  to  enrol  him  in  the  daily  increasing  list 
of  dreary  biographers.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
gay,  sparkling,  exuberant  spirit  of  Moore  could  find 
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adequate  interpretation  from  the  pen  of  our  consti 
tutional  statesman  ?  No  doubt  we  should  have  had 
from  Lord  John  an  admirably  lucid  description  of  the 
long  struggles  that  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1829,  apropos  of  Thomas  Moore's  religious 
opinions,  just  as  we  had  from  Dr.  Wordsworth  a  whole 
chapter  upon  the  long  pedigree  of  his  uncle,  whose 
"  respectability"  was  of  much  greater  consequence  to 
the  Canon  of  Westminster  than  his  finest  poetical 
labour  ;  but  with  such  accidents  the  lovers  of  Tom 
Moore  and  his  brilliant  muse  have  no  concern.  We 
shall  hear  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  soul  all  that  the 
world  are  eager  to  learn  in  connexion  with  the  daily 
doings  of  their  jocund  poet ;  and  great  will  be  our  dis 
appointment  if,  by  means  of  this  precious  legacy, 
biography  does  not  win  back  a  portion  of  the  respect 
of  which  our  modern  writers  of  memoirs  have  taken 
such  desperate  pains  to  rob  her. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  must  go  down  in  the  old 
category.  We  have  no  doubt  that  gentleman  is  a  most 
efficient  public  servant ;  but  he  has  no  better  preten 
sions  to  the  biographical  chair  than  we  have  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  too  is  a  carrier  not  an 
artist.  Attached  to  the  Record -office,  he  has  carefully 
labelled  all  the  letters,  reports,  and  other  documents 
belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Langdale  upon  which  he 
could  lay  his  hands,  and  given  an  account  of  his  trea 
sures  with  all  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  becoming 
his  office.  Light  and  shade,  studied  effect,  the  subordi 
nation  of  parts  to  a  whole,  are  matters  for  painters,  not 
for  keepers  of  records,  and,  therefore,  Mr .  Hardy,  with 
great  dignity,  eschews  them.  To  Wordsworth's  potter — 
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"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

To  Mr.  Hardy,  a  letter  is  a  letter,  let  it  be  long  or 
short,  heavy  or  sparkling,  to  the  point,  or  foreign  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  Lord  Lang- 
dale's  correspondents  have  saved  his  epistles  from  the 
fire,  that  is  the  best  argument  with  the  Record-officer 
for  preserving  them  for  ever.  There  are  letters  printed 
in  these  volumes  respecting  which  we  should  be  much 
puzzled,  but  for  this  official  explanation.  Writing  to 
his  father,  in  his  twentieth  year,  Lord  Langdale,  then 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the 
gout  still  keeps  lingering  about  you.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  keeps  moving  oft'  by  degrees,  and  that  it  will 
soon  be  quite  gone.  From  your  silence  I  conclude  that 
my  mother  continues  quite  well.  At  what  time  do  you 
think  you  shall  set  off  for  town  ?  Your  last  was  writ 
ten  on  Mary  Anne's  birthday.  Tell  my  little  girl  I  do 
not  forget  her :  I  wish  her  many,  many  happy  years. 
Mrs.  Lawson  was  very  unwell  at  the  time  she  set  out 
from  Edinburgh.  I  hope  she  was  not  worse  from  her 
journey,  and  that  she  is  now  recovered.  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  Dr.  Garret,  except  what  you  told  me 
in  your  last.  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me  how 
he  goes  on  if  you  hear  soon."  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
decide  upon  what  grounds  this  interesting  letter — and 
there  are  20  to  match — is  submitted  to  the  reader's 
admiration  as  it  is  to  discover  the  claims  of  the  organ- 
boy  who  kills  you  with  his  discord,  and  then  asks 
remuneration  for  his  crime.  When  those  interesting  sen 
tences  were  printed,  what  peculiar  feature  in  Lord  Lang- 
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dale's  character  did  his  biographer  wish  to  illustrate  ? 
As  a  specimen  of  style  the  record  is  worse  than  value 
less.  Filial  affection  is  certainly  manifested  by  the 
query  touching  his  father's  gout,  but  that  virtue  might 
have  been  taken  for  granted,  if  no  better  evidence  were 
at  hand  to  prove  its  existence.  Friendship  shines  in 
the  references  to  Mrs.  Lawson  and  Dr.  Garret,  but  if 
every  good  man's  inquiry  after  his  neighbour's  health 
is  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  twenty  British  Mu 
seums  will  soon  not  hold  a  quarter  of  our  printed 
books. 

Lord  Langdale  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  the  contrary,  he  sadly  disap 
pointed  expectation,  and,  as  a  politician,  was  a  cipher ; 
yet  nearly  every  speech  uttered  by  Lord  Langdale  in 
that  illustrious  assembly  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Hardy. 
Lord  Langdale,  when  a  youth,  made  a  walking  tour  in 
Cumberland,  and  visited  the  lakes.  He  kept  a  com 
monplace  diary  of  a  commonplace  walk,  and  Mr.  Hardy, 
of  course,  publishes  it  verbatim.  Lord  Langdale  was 
one  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ma 
nagement  of  the  British  Museum,  Suggestions  relative 
to  a  report  were  drawn  up  by  his  Lordship,  and  every 
syllable  is  reproduced  here  to  give  bulk  to  the  book 
and  to  complete  the  reader's  weariness.  There  never 
was  so  scrupulous  a  keeper  of  records  and  so  dull  a 
biographer. 

It  has  been  said  of  Montaigne  that  when  he  strikes 
a  little  out  of  the  common  road  his  readers  are  sure 
to  be  the  better  for  his  wandering.  "  The  best  quarry 
lies  not  always  in  the  open  field,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  follow  a  good  huntsman  over  a  few  hedges  and 
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ditches  to  be  well  rewarded  with  sport  in  the  end." 
Mr.  Hardy  is  eternally  striking  out  of  the  common  road, 
but  his  digressions  are  e^  en  more  tedious  than  his  main 
discourse.  Mr.  Bickersteth  performed  a  slight  service 
for  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  the  mention  of  the  fact  dooms 
us  to  a  Parliamentary  history  of  the  period,  and  to  a 
memoir  of  the  eccentric  baronet.  Lord  Langdale  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  Chancery  barrister,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  labours  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  the 
reader  must  stop  to  listen  to  a  thesis  upon  the  utili 
tarian  philosophy  and  to  a  legal  biography  illustrating 
the  successful  pursuit  of  fortune  under  difficulties  of 
every  kind.  When  Mr.  Hardy  strikes  out  of  the  com 
mon  road  he  always  leaves  the  scent  behind  him,  tires 
us  with  his  hedges  and  ditches,  but  gives  us  no  sport. 

And  yet  had  he  been  willing  or  able  to  write  Lord 
Langdale's  life  plainly  and  simply,  comprehending  the 
subject  in  150  pages  instead  of  900,  how  interesting  a 
tale  he  might  have  told,  and  how  greatly  he  would 
have  rendered  society  his  debtor.  It  is,  we  think,  the 
author  of  the  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature  who 
warns  us  that  it  is  only  the  quintessence  of  things  writ 
ten  that  will  reach  that  posterity  upon  whose  approval 
authors  build,  and  for  whose  unwitnessed  smiles  they 
are  content  in  life  heroically  to  suffer.  A  solitary 
thought  shall  occupy  men's  minds  when  whole  libraries 
will  plead  in  vain  for  consideration.  If  authors  are 
sagacious  they  wi/  give  posterity  as  little  trouble  as 
need  be.  Their  jew.,  's  may  be  transmitted  without  the 
encumbrance  of  setting,  and  their  needles  will  not  bo 
the  less  welcome  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  bottle 
of  hay.  A  duodecimo,  we  know,  does  not  fetch  as 
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much  money  in  the  market  as  two  volumes  quarto,  but 
it  may  possibly  float  down  the  river  of  time,  while  the 
bulkier  voyagers  are  quietly  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The 
life  of  Lord  Langdale,  as  written  by  Mr.  Hardy,  is 
doomed  to  speedy  oblivion.  The  life  of  the  same  man, 
narrated  by  a  spirited  pen  like  that  which  in  a  few 
pages  told  the  tale  of  our  gallant  Nelson,  might  have 
proved  a  fine  and  wholesome  lesson  for  generations  to 

come. 

For  what,  in  fact,  is  that  life  truly  narrated  but  an 
admirable  history  of  patience,  perseverance,  self-denial, 
and  unflinching  industry,  crowned  finally  with  the  most 
perfect  success — such  a  history  as  all  men  read  with 
delight,  since  none  can  read  it  without  faith  in  human 
capability,  without  hope  of  personal  triumph.  The  life 
of  Lord  Langdale  is  the  life  of  a  man  who  never  threw 
a  legitimate  opportunity  away,  and  never  condescended 
to  avail  himself  of  one  that  was  unlawful.  What  he 
had  to  do  at  any  period  of  his  career  was  done  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul — was  done  well,  conscientiously, 
and  therefore  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  lookers  on.  If  failure  should  result  from  his 
labours,  self-reproach  could  not  afflict  him,  for  he  had 
tried  his  best.  If  he  should  find  reward,  the  same  exer 
tions  which  had  won  the  prize  were  still  ready  to  be 
put  forward  in  order  to  retain  apd  prove  deserving  of  >, 
The  memoirs  of  men  who  "  haye  thrown  their  chances 
away"  would  constitute  a  painful  but  a  memorable 
volume  for  the  world's  instruction.  The  story  of  a  man 
who  made  the  utmost  of  his  resources  is  equally  inte 
resting  and  far  more  valuable. 

Henry  Bickers^th  was  born  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in 
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Westmoreland,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1*783,  and  was  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Bickersteth,  a  surgeon  practising 
in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  14  the  boy  was  removed 
from  a  local  school,  and  sent  to  London  that  he  might 
learn  his  father's  business  in  the  surgery  of  an  uncle. 
In  1801  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  complete  his 
professional  education,  and  there  he  worked  with  the 
steadiness  and  self-command  which  characterized  his 
pursuits  ever  afterwards.  In  1802  he  returned  to 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  took  an  active  part  in  his  father's 
practice;  but  he  soon  grew  discontented  with  the  ob 
scurity  of  a  country  town,  and  he  had  already  conceived 
a  great  dislike  to  the  details  of  the  medical  profession. 
At  this  period  he  proposed  to  Dr.  Henderson,  a  physi 
cian  of  his  own  age,  whose  friendship  he  had  acquired 
in  Edinburgh,  an  interchange  of  letters  upon  scientific 
topics,  and  he  himself  commenced  the  correspondence 
by  forwarding  an  essay  upon  The  Vital  Principle. 
Henry  Bickersteth  was  but  19  years  old  when  he  de 
voted  himself  to  these  exercises,  with  the  laudable  ob 
ject  of  improving  his  mind,  and  although  the  letters 
contain  many  crudities  and  unsatisfactory  hypotheses, 
which  in  later  years  would  have  been  digested  and 
rejected,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vigor 
ous  understanding,  the  amount  of  actual  thought,  and 
the  singular  power  of  analysis  which  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  abstruse  and  metaphysical  points  by  a  boy 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens.  One  or  two  specimens  of  these 
compositions  would  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the 
intellectual  acumen  of  the  young  medical  student. 
But,  as  we  have  hinted,  Mr.  Hardy  is  no  culler  of 
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sweets,  and  in  his  hands  the  youthful  philosopher  be 
comes  a  bore. 

In  1802  Henry  Bickersteth  persuaded  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Cambridge ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
permission  involved  sacrifices  at  home.  The  lad  had 
been  offered  a  lion's  share  of  the  practice  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  but  contemplation  and  study  had  made  him 
ambitious ;  and,  since  he  must  needs  pursue  medicine, 
he  set  his  heart  upon  taking  a  medical  degree  at  the 
university,  with  a  view  to  practising  in  the  metropolis. 
As  was  his  wont,  the  undergraduate  took  to  his  new 
work  in  earnest.  Mathematics  was  the  essential  study 
of  the  place,  and  "  he  thought  it  right  to  make  use  of 
it."  Close  confinement  to  work  at  Cambridge,  how 
ever,  led  to  serious  illness  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  the  ardent  scholar  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Upon  his  recovery,  deeming  it  imprudent  to 
return  immediately  to  the  conflict,  he  accepted  an  ap 
pointment  as  travelling  physician  to  Lord  Oxford  ;  and, 
in  March,  1803,  set  out  for  Italy  to  join  his  patient, 
then  residing  at  Florence.  We  are  informed  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  mastered  the  Italian  lan 
guage,  and  quickly  grew  into  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Italian  literature.  Lord  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  returned  to  England  in  1804,  and 
with  him  came  the  young  physician,  by  this  time  tho 
roughly  disgusted  with  medicine,  and  resolved  to  attach 
himself  to  the  practice  of  it  no  longer.  Reluctant  to  go 
back  to  Cambridge,  Bickersteth  implored  his  father  to 
let  him  enter  the  army,  but,  receiving  no  encourage 
ment  in  this  direction,  he  re-entered  the  university  in 
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his  22d  year,  determined  as  ever  to  work  steadily  on, 
although  considerably  behind  the  men  with  whom  he 
must  contend  for  academical  distinction.  In  1808  he 
took  his  degree ;  that  he  had  laboured  diligently  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  senior  wrangler 
of  his  year. 

His  thoughts  now  turned  to  the  bar,  and  in  April, 
1808,  he  entered  himself  as  student  of  the  Inner  Tem 
ple.  He  had  wrought  diligently  in  Edinburgh  when 
his  father  had  intended  him  for  the  surgery  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  ;  he  had  not  lost  an  hour  at  Cambridge  when 
he  was  intent  upon  the  studies  of  the  university ;  his 
devotion  was  as  marked  as  a  student  of  the  law.  His 
letters  at  this  period  indicate  how  little  the  prospect  of 
future  success  had  to  do  with  the  duty,  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  of  constant  perseverance.  He  knows  that  it 
is  incumbent  on  all  men  to  work,  but  the  sure  hope  of 
ultimate  reward  never  bribes  him  to  labour.  "  I  rarely 
miss  a  day,"  he  writes  to  his  father,  "  going  to  Mr.  Bell, 
who  is  very  communicative  when  I  catch  him  alone  and 
disengaged,  which  is  not  often,  for  he  has  much  more 
business  than  he  can  possibly  get  through.  .  .  .  Every 
body  says  to  me,  '  you  are  certain  of  success  in  the  end 
— only  persevere  ;'  and,  though  I  don't  well  understand 
how  this  is  to  happen,  I  try  to  believe  it  as  much  as  I 
can,  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  everything  in  my  power." 
In  1811  Bickersteth  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  28 
years  of  age,  and  every  step  in  life  had  yet  to  be  made. 
His  means  were  straitened,  and  he  depended  for  his 
subsistence  upon  the  contributions  of  his  friends.  He 
still  works  on.  "  My  whole  time,"  he  writes  to  his 
parents  at  this  juncture,  "  will  be  passed  either  in 
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chambers  or  court,  and  if  being  always  in  the  way  and 
always  attentive  to  my  business  will  give  success,  I 
shall  be  successful."  He  offers  at  the  same  time  apolo 
gies  for  causing  his  father  expense  on  his  account,  and 
sends  home  the  unnecessary  assurance  that  "  in  clothes 
and  living "  he  has  been  "  as  economical  as  he  could, 
consistently  with  keeping  up  a  decent  appearance."  A 
year  or  two  elapse,  and  business  does  not  flow  in.  But 
the  student  is  more  indefatigable  than  ever,  struggles, 
endures  privation,  denies  himself  every  recreation  that 
can  at  all  interfere  with  the  severe  rule  he  has  laid  down 
for  his  selfgovernment,  and  waits  calmly  for  the  issue. 
Temptations,  sublimely  overcome,  are  not  confined  to 
the  priestly  cell.  In  every  epistle  homeward  the  stead 
fast  man  "  confesses  that  he  hardly  knows  how  he  shall 
be  able  to  struggle  on  till  he  has  had  fair  time  and 
opportunity  to  establish  himself;"  but  he  still  strives, 
and  as  fixedly  and  resolutely  pursues  his  way,  as 
though  he  saw  the  reward  of  all  his  pains  awaiting  him 
at  the  goal.  In  1814,  and  when  Henry  Bickersteth 
had  reached  his  31st  year,  the  worker  was  still  under 
the  dark  cloud,  and  success  had  yet  to  be  achieved.  In 
that  year  the  barrister  writes  home  that  "  it  distresses 
him  more  than  he  can  express  to  ask  again  for  assist 
ance,"  and  that  he  is  content,  if  his  father  so  wills  it,  "  to 
give  the  matter  up  without  delay  and  return  to  Cam 
bridge,  where  he  is  sure  of  support  and  some  profit." 
He  will  do  anything  but  fall  back  on  the  profession  that 
he  abhors.  "  After  the  discipline  I  have  undergone,"  he 
says,  "  it  will  be  a  very  slight  mortification  to  me  to 
give  up  my  professional  expectations  for  the  smallest 
certainty  which  will  enable  me  to  live,  and  in  time  re- 
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pay  you  the  large  money  debt  I  have  contracted.  If, 
therefore,  you  think  that  I  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  con 
tinue  ray  trial  here  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  will  cheer 
fully  abandon  it  and  return  to  Cambridge,  where  I  cer 
tainly  shall  be  no  expense  to  you."  The  answer  from 
home  was  a  remittance  of  £30,  and  an  intimation  to  go 
on.  A  few  months  afterwards  business  had  slowly 
advanced  ;  so  much  so  that  the  student  was  "  almost 
content  to  be  shut  up  among  his  books  for  ever."  A 
year  or  two  more,  and  the  cloud  is  burst — the  struggler 
is  emancipated — sunshine  is  before  him — fortune  is 
secured.  Can  the  life  of  Henry  Bickersteth,  if  it  tell 
no  more  than  this,  be  written  in  vain  ? 

Great  caution  and  singular  prudence  seem  to  have 
entered  largely  into  the  moral  nature  of  Lord  Langdale ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  him  at  the  turning 
point  of  life,  when,  after  years  of  laborious  patience,  the 
tardy  harvest  was  growing  ripe  for  gathering,  deprived 
for  a  moment  of  weapons  so  very  serviceable  in  all 
worldly  warfare.  In  1818  Mr.  Bickersteth  took  an 
active  part  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  election,  identifying 
himself  with  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  then  Radical 
baronet.  The  effect  of  his  support  was  a  sensible  loss 
of  professional  business,  and  Mr.  Bickersteth  took  care 
never  to  commit  the  fault  again.  The  liberal  agents 
and  others  who  made  Mr.  Bickersteth's  acquaintance  in 
Sir  Francis  Burdett's  committee-room  could  not  under 
stand  the  timidity  with  which  that  gentleman  ever 
afterwards  shrunk  from  contact  with  political  agitation. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  was  offered  a  seat  in  Parliament  in 
1819,  which  he  refused  on  account  of  his  inadequate 
means.  In  1834  the  liberal  party,  remembering  Ms 
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antecedents,  undertook  to  return  him  for  Marylebone ; 
and  then  he  declined  in  a  long  letter,  which  ended 
without  furnishing  any  reason  at  all  for  the  refusal. 
When  Lord  Melbourne  appointed  him  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  peerage,  the  dainty 
Lord  would  accept  the  honour,  great  as  it  was,  only 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Liberal  Minister  should 
require  no  political  allegiance  from  the  judge.  Lord 
Melbourne's  serious  respect  for  such  fastidiousness  may 
readily  be  conceived  ;  not  so  easily  the  indignation  and 
disgust  of  Lord  Melbourne's  thick  and  thin  adherents, 
who  could  hardly  discern  the  particular  advantage  of 
making  a  man  a  judge  either  for  his  own  comfort  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

In  one  branch  of  reform  Mr.  Bickersteth  proved  him 
self  no  lukewarm  labourer  or  timid  advocate.  To  his 
exertions  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chan 
cery  is  the  country  indebted  for  much  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  since  his  time  in  this  direction,  as 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bickersteth  himself  owed  his  repu 
tation  and  elevation  to  the  bench  to  the  same  unflinch 
ing  and  most  serviceable  zeal.  In  1824  he  was  exa 
mined  by  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Chancery ;  and  the  report  published 
by  the  commission,  based  for  the  most  part  upon  his 
lucid  evidence,  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  time  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  glaring  abuses 
not  yet  wholly  removed.  In  1827  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst  recommended  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  the  King 
for  a  silk  gown,  and  the  favour  was  received  with  a 
better  grace  than  attended  subsequent  offers  of  promo 
tion  proceeding  from  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham. 
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Liberal  as  he  was,  Mr.  Bickersteth  had  little  or  no 
sympathy  with  the  Whig  Lord  Chancellor,  while  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  according  to  his  biographer, 
he  was  ostentatious  in  doing  honour  to  his  Tory  rival. 
Lord  Brougham  offered  Mr.  Bickersteth  a  barony  of 
the  Exchequer  in  1834,  but  the  dignity  was  haughtily 
declined.  The  same  Chancellor,  a  few  months  later, 
placed  the  Solicitor-Generalship  within  his  reach,  but 
the  rejection  was  still  more  decided.  Lord  Melbourne 
condescended  to  entreat  Mr.  Bickersteth's  acceptance  of 
the  last-named  honour,  but  the  man  was  immovable. 
His  own  account  of  his  last  interview  with  Lord  Mel 
bourne  on  the  subject  is  sufficiently  explicit : — "  The 
first  thing  I  said  to  him  was,  that  I  had  come  only  to 
show  my  respect  for  him,  and  wished  it  to  be  understood 
at  once  that  I  had  declined  the  office  of  Solicitor-Gene 
ral,  but  without  any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  him,  or  any 
dislike  to  the  general  policy  of  his  Administration  ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  ought  to  be  supported, 
and  that  if  I  knew  a  way  in  which  I  could  properly 
render  him  service,  I  should  be  glad.  He  expressed  his 
regret  at  my  determination,  and  rather  in  manner  than 
in  wordsj  showed  a  wish  to  know  my  reasons.  I  said 
that  I  really  hardly  thought  myself  qualified  for  the 
•office,  and  that  I  had  a  dislike  to  it,  and  probably 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  accept  it  under  any 
circumstances,  but  that  certainly  the  offer  had  not  been 
made  to  me  by  the  proper  person."  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  offer  came  from  Lord  Brougham. 

In  1835,  being  52  years  old,  Mr.  Bickersteth  married 
Lady  Jane  Harley,  the  daughter  of  that  Lord  Oxford 
with  whom  he   had  travelled  as  physician,  32  years 
2* 
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before ;  and  three  months  afterwards,  Lord  Melbourne, 
who  was  bent  upon  Chancery  reform,  and  whose 
unaffected,  simple,  but  admirably  expressed  and  busi 
ness-like  letters,  be  it  said,  by  the  way,  form  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes,  expressed  to 
Mr.  Bickerstcth  his  great  desire  to  name  him  to  the 
King  as  the  successor  of  Sir  C.  Pepys  at  the  Rolls. 
The  offer  this  time,  "  made  by  the  proper  person,"  was 
accepted  under  the  stipulations  already  spoken  of.  Un 
like  his  successor,  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for 
whom  political  excitement  has  charms  beyond  the 
calmer  enjoyments  of  the  bench,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  should  not 
be  -a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  con 
sented  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Lords  upon  the  express 
understanding  that  the  judicial  office  should  in  no  way 
be  sullied  by  political  partisanship,  even  in  that  less 
feverish  and  heated  arena.  "  There  is  nothing  more 
hateful  or  more  mischievous,"  he  said  to  Lord  Mel 
bourne,  "  than  a  political  judge,  influenced  by  party 
feeling,"  and  Lord  Melbourne,  agreeing  in  the  propriety 
of  the  sentiment,  consented  that  Mr.  Bickersteth,  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Langdale,  should 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  aid  the  cause  of 
law  reform,  dear  to  the  heart  of  both,  wholly  free  from 
any  political  and  party  tie. 

Lord  Cottenham  resigned  the  Chancellorship  in 
1850,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with  the  Queen's  sanc 
tion,  made  Lord  Langdale  the  offer  of  the  vacant  office. 
Lord  Langdale  has  left  behind  him  six  wr'tten  reasons 
for  his  refusal  of  that  last  and  choicest  prize  of  the 
ambitious  lawyer.  Two  certainly  influenced  him  in  his 
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decision.  He  had  "  no  reason  to  think  that  the  exten 
sive  reform  which  he  thought  necessary  would  meet 
with  any  support ;"  and,  secondly,  his  health  was  visibly 
declining.  Lord  Truro  will  probably  leave  behind  him 
as  many  valid  reasons  for  clutching  at  the  good  fortune 
which  the  more  abstemious  Master  of  the  Rolls  suffered 
to  pass  by  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lord  Langdale  con 
tinued  at  his  old  post  until  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  retired  upon  a  pension  in  March,  1851. 
The  indefatigable  and  painstaking  man  had  not  with 
drawn  too  soon.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  month 
he  died, — not  a  very  old  man,  but  literally  worn  out 
by  the  incessant  toil  of  years. 

Lord  Langdale  was  not  a  genius.  He  was  not  a 
great  lawyer ;  but  his  was  an  accomplished  mind,  and 
both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he  had  remarkable 
skill  in  lucidly  stating  complicated  facts.  His  general 
character  partook  of  the  nature  of  his  intellect.  There 
was  nothing  brilliant  or  startling  in  his  career,  but 
much  that  was  noble,  manly,  and  worthy  of  all  imita 
tion.  What  he  once  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
reference  to  his  office,  viz.,  "that  long  habit  had 
attached  even  his  affections  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  the  place  in  which  he  now  was,"  might  be 
said  with  truth  of  his  whole  life.  "  The  discharge  of 
his  duties"  was  at  all  times  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  It 
was  the  result  of  his  self-government  and  the  cause  of 
his  success.  It  is  stated  that  Shakspeare  and  the 
Italian  poets  were  the  constant  companions  of  his  hours 
of  relaxation,  but  imagination  and  sensibility  did  cer 
tainly  not  enter  largely  into  his  composition.  His 
mind  was  essentially  calm,  cold,  analytical,  and  judicial. 
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In  boyhood  he  wrote  to  his  dearest  friends  often  with 
the  formality  of  a  stranger,  and  discussed  topics  with 
a  fellow-student  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a  pedant. 
Mr.  Hardy  dwells  frequently  upon  "  the  true  dignity" 
of  his  departed  master.  No  doubt  dignity  was  there ; 
but  it  did  not  always  fit  its  owner  gracefully,  like  a 
garment  that  yields  to  the  natural  movements  of  the 
wearer.  Occasionally  the  folds  were  stiff,  unbending, 
and  looked  angular  to  the  observer's  eye.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  a  Spartan  virtue,  which  the  biogra 
pher  very  properly  extols,  but  which  may,  nevertheless, 
be,  and  certainly  was,  in  Lord  Langdale's  case  carried 
to  a  vicious  extent.  Excessive  nepotism  is  a  fault,  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  studied  neglect  of  the 
claims  of  kindred  and  dependents  is  to  be  held  up  as  a 
virtue.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us,  was  once 
pressed  upon  Lord  Langdale  for  an  appointment  by 
two  of  the  Vice-Chancellors ;  his  qualifications  were 
admitted,  "  but  his  chance  was  small,"  proudly  adds 
the  writer,  "  for  he  was  a  connexion  of  Lord  Langdale 
by  marriage."  It  is  a  fact,  that  Lord  Langdale  only 
assented  to  this  appointment  at  last  because  no  fitter 
person  could  be  thought  of.  A  more  unpardonable 
instance  was  that  of  his  Lordship's  secretary,  for  whom, 
upon  his  own  retirement,  Lord  Langdale  refused  to  ask 
for  a  place,  although  a  single  word  from  his  lips  would 
have  secured  it,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  well  known 
to  Lord  Langdale  that  the  secretary  had  some  time 
before  given  up  everything,  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  interests  of  his  over 
sensitive  master.  In  truth,  if  we  dare  hazard  the  ex 
pression,  Lord  Langdale  was  too  scrupulously  good,  and 
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a  dash  of  human  infirmity  would  have  given  interest 
to  his  proceedings — would  have  constituted,  in  fact, 
"  the  river  and  cascade  on  the  cultivated  plain ;"  which, 
in  one  part  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Hardy  himself 
confesses  were  wanting  to  give  force  to  a  character  too 
level  to  be  thoroughly  heroic. 

But  heroism  is  of  various  kinds,  and  we  must  hesi 
tate  before  we  assert  that  it  was  not  present  in  the  man 
who  fought  so  bravely,  and  suffered  so  meekly  before 
he  won  his  way  to  eminence, — who  when  eminent  was 
remarkable  for  his  fine  sense  of  honour,  his  love  of 
truth,  his  assertion  of  right  and  justice,  and  who 
laboured  with  every  faculty  he  could  command — and 
that  not  unsuccessfully — to  reform  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  to  preserve  to  the  nation  its  valuable  and 
long-neglected  records. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON.— THE  POETRY  OF 
SORROW.* 

"  BEFORE  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself,  '  You  and 
I,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves  much  with 
what  the  critics  say  of  our  book.' "  This  was  a  brave, 
but  a  hasty  resolve,  which  Mr.  Cowper  very  soon  aban 
doned,  and  stood  before  the  judge  of  the  chief  review 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of  shiver.  He  was  im 
proved  by  the  suffering.  An  ingenious  person  of  the 
last  century,  the  Rhymer  of  the  Leasowes,  compared 
criticism  to  a  turnpike  on  the  road  to  fame,  where 
authors,  after  being  detained  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
relieved  of  some  trifles  of  baggage,  are  permitted  to 
proceed  on  their  journey.  Of  late  this  critical  turnpike 
has  been  very  carelessly  attended.  Authors,  finding  it 
left  on  the  jar,  or  wide  open,  have  daringly  carried 
through  it  any  amount  of  luggage,  contraband  or  plun 
dered,  without  question  or  interruption.  The  public 
are  not  the  only  losers  by  this  neglect.  Few  people, 
intellectually  or  morally,  are  benefited  by  having  their 
own  way.  A  true  critic  is  a  physician  of  the  mind, 
and  his  treatment  strengthens  the  constitution  of  an 
author. 

Perhaps  of  modern  poets  Mr.  Tennyson  has  met  with 
fewest  obstacles  on  the  high-road  to  reputation.     The 
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famous  horseman  of  Edmonton  did  not  find  his  gate 
thrown  back  with  a  more  generous  abandonment  of 
the  tax.  It  is  well  that  the  critical  result  has  not  been 
equally  unfortunate  with  the  equestrian.  Mr.  Tennyson, 
retaining  all  his  packages,  grotesque  and  beautiful, 
has  grown  into  the  most  resolute  mannerist  in  England, 
except  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  faults  of  taste  and  language 
are  stereotyped,  and  he  now  writes  his  affectations  in 
capitals. 

Our  present  remarks  upon  his  errors  and  his  merits 
will  be  confined  to  the  latest  production  of  his  pen. 
The  book  of  verses  bearing  the  title  of  In  Memoriam 
is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  and  virtues  of  a  most  accom 
plished  son  of  Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian.  Let  the 
acknowledgment  be  made  at  once  that  the  writer  dedi 
cated  his  thoughts  to  a  most  difficult  task.  He  has 
written  200  pages  upon  one  person — in  other  words  he 
has  painted  120  miniatures  of  the  same  individual, 
with  much  happiness  of  expression,  great  bloom  and 
freshness  of  landscape  illustration,  and  many  touching 
scenes  of  busy  and  indoor  life.  English  literature  pos 
sesses  no  work  which,  in  compass  and  unity,  can  be 
justly  compared  with  In  Memoriam. 

This  interesting  field  of  fancy  had  not,  indeed,  been 
left  untilled.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  and  dear  of 
our  poets — Spenser  and  Milton — have  bound  up  their 
names  with  the  poetry  of  sorrow.  Spenser's  elegies 
are  carefully  elaborated,  but  look  more  like  the  exer 
cises  than  the  fruitfulness  of  his  pen.  Certainly  his 
theme  was  not  always  suggestive.  The  life  of  Lord 
Howard's  daughter  furnished  few  opportunities  of  poeti 
cal  decoration  ;  but  the  glory  and  exploits  of  Sidney 
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might  be  supposed  to  be  ample  enough,  to  tax  the 
utmost  power  of  the  author.  Neither  of  his  offerings 
is  worthy  of  the  minstrel  of  Faery  Land.  With  the 
exception  of  some  delicious  rhymes,  such  as 

"  To  hear  him  speak  and  sweetly  smile, 
You  were  in  Paradise  the  while," 

which  are  bathed  in  the  colours  and  dew  of  his  sunniest 
hours,  the  lamentation  for  the  hero  as  for  the  lady  is 
only  a  sparkling  network  of  conceits,  woven  after  the 
pattern  of  Ovid  or  Marino.  For  example,  he  thus 
accounts  for  the  death  of  Sidney : — Mars,  being  dazzled 
by  the  flash  of  his  armour,  instantly  makes  an  iron 
tube  and  loads  it  with  thunder.  The  volley  is  fatal ; 
the  knight  falls,  and  a  phoenix,  which  had  built  its  nest 
in  an  English  cedar,  carries  up  the  news  to  Jupiter,  and 
makes  his  ascent  in  a  brilliant  explosion  of  fireworks. 
But  in  one  charm  of  verse  Spenser  seldom  disappoints 
his  reader.  He  is  the  most  musical  of  poets ;  and, 
even  in  these  colder  strains  of  his  ingenious  learning, 
the  melody  flows  with  a  clear,  limpid,  running  murmur, 
that  refreshes  and  soothes  the  ear,  like  a  waterbrook  in 
a  green  wood.  He  was  the  most  accomplished  master 
of  what  Pope  called  the  "style  of  sound."  What  a 
tune  there  is  in  these  lines  : — 

"A  gentle  shepherd  born  in  Arcady, 
Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  shepherd  bore, 
About  the  grassy  banks  of  Haemony, 
Did  keep  his  sheep,  his  little  stock,  and  store ; 
Fall  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  fields ;  and  Astrophel  he  night." 
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And  these  also, — 

"  Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breathe 
In  any  mortal  breast  before  ? 
Did  never  rnuse  inspire  beneath 
A  poet's  brain  with  finer  store  ?" 

His  tears  at  least  were  melodious ;  and  it  was  ever 
a  true  harp  that  hung  on  the  willow  tree. 

Milton,  in  every  way,  surpassed  the  Serious  Teacher 
whom  he  loved.  He  wept  his  friends  with  a  more 
winning  sorrow.  His  Latin  elegy  on  Deodati  contains 
two  or  three  exquisite  touches  of  natural  description 
and  tenderness.  But  the  full  tide  of  his  imaginative 
regret  flowed  into  the  memorial  of  another  friend,  Mr. 
King.  Lycidas  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  an 
author  who  heard  few  strains  of  a  higher  mood.  As  a 
whole,  the  composition  is  beyond  praise,  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  of  the  allegory,  the  solemn  lights  of 
the  fancy,  or  the  organ-like  symphony  of  the  verse, 
which,  however,  has  in  it  nothing  monotonous.  Ex 
quisitely  does  the  writer  say — 

"  He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills." 

For  at  one  moment  the  grandeur  and  torrent  of  his  in 
spiration  overbear  us,  and  then  a  sweet,  gleeful  note 
calls  us  to  the  shade  of  trees,  or  the  field-side,  when 
the  plough  moves  or  the  husbandman  reposes.  The 
Doric  lay  variegates  the  chant,  and  we  step  out  of  a 
cathedral  into  a  flower  garden. 

Only  one  discord  in  Milton's  poetry  of  grief  grates 
upon  the  ear  and  offends  it.  His  anti-church  invective 
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reads  like  an  interpolation  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  or  a  stray 
note  for  Mr.  Binney's  sermon.  It  is  worth  a  remark 
that  the  chief  spot  in  the  elegy  on  Deodati  has  likewise 
a  religious  connexion.  Having  placed  his  friend  among 
the  blessed  spirits,  with  a  crown  about  his  head  and  a 
palm  in  his  hand,  he  desecrates  the  scene  by  a  headlong 
Bacchanal  and  the  tossing  of  the  thyrsus.  At  a  con 
siderable  distance  from  Lycidas,  in  the  Poetry  of  Sor 
row,  we  might  mention  Dryden's  tribute  to  Oldham  as 
being  among  the  most  manly  and  dignified  utterances 
that  ever  flowed  from  his  full  mouth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Spenser  and  Milton  agree  in 
giving  a  pastoral  tone  to  their  mourning.  Their  frame 
work  is  bucolic.  With  what  skill  and  pathos  the  simi 
litude  is  managed  in  Lycidas  every  reader  of  it  knows. 
But  the  interest  of  the  style  must  always  rise  out  of 
the  handling.  We  admire  the  poem  not  so  much  be 
cause,  as  in  despite  of,  its  plan.  The  pencil  of  Claude 
turns  a  crook  into  a  sceptre,  and  makes  it  kingly.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  Johnson's  objection  was  essen 
tially  sound,  if  only  he  had  confined  it  to  the  parabolical 
form  of  the  poem,  without  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
grace  of  the  execution.  We  regard  it  as  a  most  happy 
judgment  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  he  resolved  to  forget 
Lycidas,  and  to  place  the  charm  of  his  own  longer 
elegy  in  its  biographical  passages  and  domestic  interiors. 
We  hear  nothing  of  Damon,  and  are  thankful  for  the 
silence.  The  age,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  has  left 
the  pastoral  behind  it.  Corydon  is  for  ever  out  of  the 
question  with  people  who  have  anything  to  do  ;  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  witnessed  his  burial.  That 
rather  insipid  shepherd-swain,  whom  Pope  patronized, 
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•will  never  lead  his  flock  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
since  the  South -Western  crossed  it  at  Twickenham. 
Not  even  Theocritus  could  have  outlived  a  viaduct. 

In  turning  to  consider  these  verses,  we  will  mention 
on  the  threshold  two  leading  defects  likely,  in  our 
opinion,  to  largely  lessen  the  satisfaction  of  a  reflective 
and  tasteful  reader.  One  is  the  enormous  exaggeration 
of  the  grief.  We  seem  to  hear  of  a  person  unlike  our 
selves  in  failings  and  virtues.  The  real  fades  into  the 
legendary.  Instead  of  a  memorial  we  have  a  myth. 
Hence  the  subject  suffers  loss  even  from  its  magnitude. 
The  hero  is  beyond  our  sympathy.  We  think  of  the 
difference  between  Ariosto's  charmed  knight  and  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna.  It  is  not  Mr.  Arthur  Hallam,  but 
the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  romancer,  who  appeals  to 
our  hearts.  A  rather  apt  illustration  occurs  to  us.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  once  spirited  up  to  try  for  the  medal 
which  Cambridge  offered  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
Chancellor.  Having  completed  his  task,  he  showed  it 
to  an  accomplished  critic,  who  said, — "  The  lines  are 
good,  but  I  should  have  imagined  that  instead  of  a 
duke  dying,  the  whole  world  had  gone  off  in  convul 
sions,  your  lamentation  is  so  tremendous."  The  wail- 
ings  of  In  Memoriam  might  have  drawn  forth  a  similar 
exclamation.  The  disproportion  of  phrase  is  sometimes 
ludicrous,  and  occasionally  it  borders  on  blasphemy. 
Can  the  writer  satisfy  his  own  conscience  with  respect 
to  these  verses  ? — 

"  But,  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead, 
And  all  he  said  of  things  divine 
(And  dear  ax  sacramental  wine 
To  dying  lips,  is  all  he  said.)" 
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For  our  part,  we  should  consider  no  confession  of 
regret  too  strong  for  the  hardihood  that  indited  them. 

Soften  it  as  you  will,  the  feeling  of  untruthfulness 
cannot  be  removed.  Nature  and  identity  are  wanting. 
The  lost  friend  stalks  along  a  giant  of  1 1  feet,  or  moves 
a  spiritual  being,  with  an  Eden-halo,  through  life.  The 
difficulty  set  before  a  poet  is  to  reconcile  the  imaginary 
with  the  actual ;  the  epic  with  the  prose  of  common 
men.  Affection  is  not  to  transfigure  the  face  by  illu 
minating  it ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  insuperable.  Johnson 
met  and  overcame  it  in  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  a  me 
dical  practitioner  among  the  poor.  "  Levett,  Sir,"  he 
said,  "  was  not  rough,  he  was  brutal."  In  every  at 
tempt  to  panegyrise  his  friend  this  stumbling-block  of 
temper  stood  sheer  in  the  way.  How  does  he  deal 
with  it?  He  just  rolls  it  into  twilight.  He  retains  the 
defect,  but  refines  it.  The  real  vulgarity  is  shaded  into 
an  elegiac  fitness.  Mark  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
moralist  underlines  the  poet : — 

"  Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind; 
Nor,  lettered  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined." 

The  true  expression  of  the  character  is  preserved ;  not 
a  feature,  not  a  line  is  lost.  The  sick  beggar  in  Green 
Arbour-court  would  have  recognized  the  doctor, — and 
yet  the  repulsive  manner  seems  to  have  rubbed  off  its 
squalor.  This  is  the  mastery  of  art,  ennobling  the  disa 
greeable.  We  might  think,  if  chronology  would  allow 
us,  how  imperative  Cromwell  might  have  been  to  Titian 
about  his  roughnesses  and  his  scars,  and  how  even  the 
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seam  and  the  pimple  would  have  grown  heroic  under 
the  hand  of  the  Venetian. 

A  second  defect,  which  has  painfully  come  out  as 
often  as  we  take  up  the  volume,  is  the  tone  of — may 
we  say  so? — amatory  tenderness.  Surely  this  is  a 
strange  manner  of  address  to  a  man,  even  though  he  be 
dead  : — 

"  So,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

"  But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid, 
Xor  speak  it,  knowing  death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  with  thee." 

Very  sweet  and  plaintive  these  verses  are ;  but  who 
would  not  give  them  a  feminine  application  ?  Shak- 
speare  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  this  style  in 
English.  In  classical  and  Oriental  poetry  it  is 
unpleasantly  familiar.  His  mysterious  sonnets  present 
the  startling  peculiarity  of  transferring  every  epithet  of 
womanly  endearment  to  a  masculine  friend, — his  mas 
ter-mistress,  as  he  calls  him  by  a  compound  epithet, 
harsh  as  it  is  disagreeable.  We  should  never  expect  to 
hear  a  young  lawyer  calling  a  member  of  the  same  inn 
"  his  rose,"  except  in  the  Middle  Temple  of  Ispahan, 
with  Hafiz  for  a  laureate.  Equally  objectionable  are 
the  following  lines  in  the  42d  sonnet : — 

"  If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 
The  age  to  come  would  say  this  poet  lies ; 

Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces." 
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Is  it  Petrarch  whispering  to  Laura  ?  We  really 
think  that  floating  remembrances  of  Shakspeare's  son 
nets  have  beguiled  Mr.  Tennyson.  Many  of  these 
poems  seem  to  be  contrived,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of 
drawers,  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  and  might  be 
addressed  with  perfect  propriety,  and  every  assurance 
of  a  favourable  reception,  to  one  of  those  young  ladies 
with  melting  blue  eyes  and  a  passion  for  novels  whom 
we  found  Mr.  Bennet  so  ungallantly  denouncing  in  a 
recent  letter  to  his  children. 

We  object  to  a  Cantab  being  styled  a  "  rose"  under 
any  conditions ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  we  would  shut 
up  nature,  as  a  storehouse  of  imagery  and  consolation, 
from  him  who  laments  a  lost  companion  of  his  school, 
or  college,  or  maturer  days,  with  whom  he  took  sweet 
counsel  and  walked  as  a  friend.  Let  Cowley  weep  for 
Harvey.  Most  exquisitely  does  the  poet  of  all  joy  and 
sorrow  write — 

"  So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  sweet-seasoned  showers  are  to  the  ground." 

The  harvest  of  memory  will  come  up  abundantly,  3«i 
the  seed  falls  up  and  down  life ;  the  shadow  of  the 
familiar  form  glides  over  the  landscape ;  the  old  field- 
path  recalls  him  ;  and  the  warm  homestead,  the  mea 
dow  stile,  the  Avindy  sheepwalk,  the  gray  church  tower, 
the  wrangling  daw  in  the  quarry, — each  is  dear  and 
each  has  a  voice,  as  having  been  seen  with  him  and  by 
him.  But  this  source  of  interest  requires  to  be  opened 
with  a  sparing  hand.  It  easily  and  quickly  is  cor 
rupted  into  sentiment.  We  can  appreciate  the  medi- 
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tative  rapture  of  Burns,  who  saw  his  "  Jean"  in  the 
flower  under  the  hedge ;  but  the  taste  is  displeased 
when  every  expression  of  fondness  is  sighed  out,  and 
the  only  figure  within  our  view  is  Amaryllis  of  the 
Chancery  Bar. 

Another  fault  is  not  peculiar  to  In  Memoriam ; 
it  runs  through  all  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry, — we  allude 
to  his  obscurity.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
certain  kinds  of  writing  are  especially  exposed  to  this 
accusation,  and  from  causes  beyond  the  oversight  of  the 
author.  The  emotions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy 
have  their  own  dialect.  This  is  always  hard  to  be  under 
stood, — is  frequently  altogether  unintelligible  by  ruder 
minds.  The  muses'  court  cherishes  particular  idioms. 
Johnson's  regard  for  Collins — and  he  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  attached  to  him — supplied  no  key  to  the 
gorgeous  verse.  The  Faery  Queen  was  honestly 
despised  by  Burleigh  ;  Milton  appeared  every  inch  an 
usher,  with  no  wand  but  a  birch,  to  the  Caroline  wits ; 
Thomson's  pictures  were  positive  daubs  to  the  Gothic 
gentleman  in  a  primrose  suit  at  Strawberry-hill.  There 
was  no  pretence  in  the  dullness  ;  eye  and  ear  for  colour 
and  music  were  closed.  It  was  the  infirmity  of  their 
constitution.  "  We  have  heard  an  excellent  discourse 
this  morning,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  a  pompous  stranger  to 
our  stout  friend,  coming  out  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
"  That  may  be,  Sir,"  was  the  chilling  reply,  "  but  it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  know  it."  The  sarcasm  will 
often  be  true  in  poetical  history.  Walpole  reading 
Milton  is  the  Lichfield  story  over  again.  There  is  a 
grace,  a  delicacy,  a  fragrance,  and  a  light  of  sentiment 
and  image  which  are  altogether  dark  to  the  crowd. 
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We  will  offer  two  examples.  Cowper,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  exclaims  in  a  burst  of  rural  tenderness — "  My 
eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow  /"  and  Blanco  White 
furnishes  a  more  charming  illustration  in  a  remark 
upon  a  woman  carrying  primroses  by  his  window, — 
"  They  were  primroses — new  primroses — so  blooming, 
so  fresh,  and  so  tender,  that  it  might  be  said  that  their 
perfume  was  received  by  the  eye!"  The  thought  of 
both  writers  is  nearly  the  same — exquisite  and  full  of 
the  deepest  love  ;  but  how  would  it  appear  to  a  reader 
in  whom  the  poetical  element  was  wanting?  Like 
cuneiform  writing  or  a  roll  from  Pompeii. 

Again,  a  magnificent  thought  is  likely  to  be  obscure 
to  the  first  glance ;  a  mist  hangs  round  it  and  shows  its 
elevation.  As  in  passages  of  emotional  tenderness  and 
taste,  there  is  a  reflective  light  to  be  thrown  from  the 
reader's  experience  of  corresponding  sensations,  so  in 
images  of  sublimity  a  larg'e  perspective  requires  filling 
up.  Perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  world  contains  no 
grander  description  than  Milton's  of  the  advancing 
God— 

"  Far  off  His  coming  shone." 

But  the  picture  loses  its  splendour  unless  we  people  the 
vast  field  of  time  that  lies  between  with  legions  of 
heavenly  warriors,  and  light  the  cloudy  edge  of  distant 
centuries  with  the  blaze  of  Cherubim  and  the  chariots 
of  the  Eternal.  In  such  cases  the  obscurity  melts 
before  the  observer.  We  will  call  Mr.  Tennyson 
himself  in  support  of  our  argument: — 

"That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless  ; 

Our  dearest  faith  ;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 
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He,  They,  One,  All;  Avithin,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess ; 

"I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun : 

"  If  e'er,  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice — 'Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever  breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

"  A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answer'd,  '  I  have  felt.' 

"  No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear : 

But  that  blind  clamour  made  me  wise ; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 
But,  crying,  knows  his  father  near ; 

"  And  what  I  seem  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  thro'  nature  moulding  men." — cxxii. 

To  that  most  literal  gentleman  whom  Elia  pleasantly 
ridiculed,  these  verses  would  be  simply  so  many  inscrip 
tions  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  to  the  poetical  eye 
their  obscurity  is  the  result  of  the  illimitable  expanse  of 
mystery  over  which  the  poet  sweeps.  The  very  dim 
ness  helps  to  impress  his  mind  with  immensity. 

The  following  invocation  to  the  departed  friend  would 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  exception  : — 

SECOND  SERIES.  g 
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"  Come ;  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 

Bat  when  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm, 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form, 
And  like  a  finer  light  on  light." 

Perhaps  we  might  even  include  in  this  class  the  contrast 
in  the  24th  elegy  between  the  happiness  and  sorrow  of 
former  and  present  days,  where  the  poet  inquires 
whether  it  is  that  the  haze  of  grief  magnifies  joy — 

"  Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star, 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  ?" 

For  there  is  something  striking  and  suggestive  in  com 
paring  the  goneby  time  to  some  luminous  body  rising 
like  a  red  harvest  moon  behind  us,  lighting  our  path 
homeward. 

Now  for  all  such  cases  of  obscurity  a  very  liberal 
allowance  is  to  be  made.  The  highest  beauty  does  not 
always  lie  upon  the  surface  of  words.  In  whatever 
degree  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse  is  to  be 
explained,  by  its  depth  the  writer  should  be  acquitted. 
But  in  a  large  number  of  passages  the  plea  cannot  be 
received.  He  is  difficult,  not  from  excess,  but  want  of 
meaning.  Take  a  specimen  : — 

"  Oh,  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee, 
Or  see  (in  Him  is  no  before) 
In  more  of  life  true  love  no  more, 
And  Love  the  indifference  to  be  ; 

"So  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  morn 
Breaks  hither  over  Indian  seas, 
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That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys, 
To  cloak  me  from  my  proper  scorn." — xxvi. 

We  ask  seriously  if  that  celebrated  collector  and 
critic  Mr.  M.  Scriblerus  would  not  have  bought  up  this 
stanza  at  any  price  ?  Unquestionably  it  is  worth  its 
weight  in  lead  for  a  treatise  on  Bathos.  Lately  we 
have  heard  much  of  keys  both  from  the  Flaminian  Gate 
and  Piccadilly,  but  we  back  this  verse  against  Hobbs. 
We  dare  him  to  pick  it.  Mr.  Moxon  may  hang  it  up 
in  his  window,  with  a  200/.  prize  attached,  more  safely 
than  a  Bramah.  That  a  Shadow  should  hold  keys  at 
all,  is  a  noticeable  circumstance ;  but  that  it  should 
wait  with  a  cloak  ready  to  be  thrown  over  a  gentleman 
in  difficulties,  is  absolutely  amazing.  There  is  an 
allusion,  at  p.  69,  which  soars  to  the  same  height  above 
our  comprehension : — 

"  That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fuzing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall, 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul.'' 

Of  the  two  mysteries,  the  Shadow  with  the  cloak  is 
probably  the  easier.  We  request  the  reader,  who  may 
be  of  an  analytical  turn,  to  try  the  above  stanza  for 
himself.  Let  him  resolve  it  into  prose.  We  have 
applied  every  known  test,  without  detecting  the  small 
est  trace  of  sense,  and  are  confident  that  the  "blind 
clerk"  at  the  General  Post-office  would  abandon  the 
effort  when  he  came  to  fusing  the  skirts  of  self . 

Tkere  is  a  fainter  kind  of  obscurity  which  ought,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  be  cleared  away.  In  this  sort,  also, 
Mr.  Tennyson  makes  considerable  demands  upon  our 
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patience.  Even  a  refined  and  educated  reader  is  often 
puzzled  to  identify  his  exact  allusion.  This  uncertainty 
is  always  injurious  to  poetical  scenery.  When  Mason 
was  writing  Caractacus  he  was  cautioned  by  his  most 
accomplished  friend  to  make  every  allusion  so  plain 
that  it  might  immediately  be  understood  ;  because,  he 
said,  we  are  not  allowed  to  hint  at  things  in  general  or 
particular  history  as  in  the  Greek  fables,  which  every 
body  is  supposed  to  know.  This  stanza  of  Mr.  Tenny 
son  will  show  our  meaning  : — 

"  And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 
In  azure  orbits  heavenly  wise ; 
And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo." 

We  shall  not  say  if  we  comprehend  the  closing  line. 
We  can  keep  a  secret.  But  we  put  it  to  the  last  young 
lady  for  whom  Hayday  bound  the  Princess  in  pink 
morocco,  to  answer  whether  the  Bar  of  Michael  Angelo 
raises  a  distinct  image  to  her  mind,  so  distinct  that,  in 
her  next  lesson  from  Gavazzi,  she  will  be  able  to  put 
the  passage  into  good  Tuscan  for  the  Father  ? 

We  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Tennyson  frequently 
allows  his  amplitude  of  coloured  and  stately  phrases  to 
seduce  him  into  line  after  line  of  grand  sounding  dac 
tyls  and  spondees,  out  of  which  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
draw  any  message  of  wisdom  or  utterance  of  common 
sense.  We  string  together  three  passages  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  lumps  of  Statius  or  Nat  Lee  in  their 
most  turgid  or  twilight  mood.  Just  listen  how  fhey 
tumble  along  with  a  heavy,  splashing,  and  bewildering 
roll :  — 
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"  On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung, 

The  proud  was  half  disarmed  of  pride, 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 
To  flicker  with  his  treble  tongue" — cviii. 

"  For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs, 
And  every  span  of  shade  that  steals, 
And  every  hiss  of  toothed  wheels, 
And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns." — exx. 

"  Large  elements  in  order  brought, 

And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made, 
And  world-wide flitctuation  sicay'd 
In  vassal  tides  that  follow 'd  thought." — ex. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  serpent  with  the  tongue 
that  flickers  ?  and  how  can  a  fluctuation  be  swayed 
into  "  a  vassal  tide  ?" 

A  frequent  source  of  mist  and  doubtfulness  in 
language  is  a  habit,  either  wilful  or  indifferent,  of  gram 
matical  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  autocratic 
in  his  government  of  words.  Substantives  are  flung 
upon  the  world  without  the  slightest  provision  for  their 
maintenance  ;  active  and  passive  verbs  exchange  duties 
with  astonishing  ease  and  boldness,  and  particles  are 
disbanded  by  a  summary  process  unknown  to  Lindley 
Murray  or  Dr.  Latham.  Look  at  these  instances  out 
of  many : — 

"  I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song." — xix, 

"  Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind." — xxviii. 

"  Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vast." — Ixxiv. 

"  A  happy  lover,  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well ; 
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Who  lights  and  rings  the  gate  way  bell, 
And  learns  her  gone,  and  far  from  home." — "viiL 


Here  it  is  evident  that  "  lights1'1  and  "  learns"  are 
used  with  extreme  incorrectness.  The  construction 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  the  lover  arrives  in  a  dark 
evening  with  a  lantern,  and  gropes  about  the  brick  wall 
until  he  finds  the  bell.  Just  look  at  the  circumstance 
as  Jones  might  relate  it  to  a  young  lady  in  the  suburbs 
— "  I  got  into  the  Kennington  omnibus  yesterday,  and 
in  the  hope  of  finding  you  at  home  I  light  and  ring  the 
bell,  and  learn  you  gone."  Would  such  an  epistle  be 
understandable  ?  If  the  object  of  his  devotion  be  a 
girl  of  spirit  she  will  instantly  cut  off  six  heads,  and 
send  Jones  a  copy  of  Mr.  Edwards'  Progressive  English 
Exercises  by  the  next  post.  Will  the  Germanic  and 
cloud-compelling  school  permit  us  to  recommend  to 
their  patient  meditation  a  short  saying  of  Hobbes, 
which  need  not  be  confined  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  ear  ? — 
"  The  order  of  words,  when  placed  as  they  ought  to  be, 
carries  a  light  before  it,  whereby  a  man  may  foresee 
the  length  of  his  period ;  as  a  torch  in  the  night 
showeth  a  man  the  stops  and  unevenness  of  the  way." 

We  turn  with  very  sincere  pleasure  to  notice  some 
of  the  finer  and  purer  qualities  of  this  book  and  its 
author.  We  wish  Mr.  Tennyson  to  number  us  with 
his  friends.  First  among  his  gifts  we  should  place  his 
mastery  of  diction.  Words  many,  and  of  the  finest 
dyes,  from  Greece  and  Italy,  are  heaped  in  his  treasury. 
Whatever  be  the  wants  of  his  muse,  her  wardrobe 
is  rich  in  every  article  of  dress,  laid  up  in  myrrh  and 
ivory.  A  single  expression  often  shoots  a  sunbeam  into 
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a  line  and  kindles  a  page.  This  quality  establishes  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  true  poet.  It  stamps  every 
honoured  name  of  song,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
usurper's.  It  is  like  the  hasty  touch  of  Rembrandt, 
that  struck  his  mind's-  life  into  canvas.  The  "  shadowy 
gust"  with  which  Thomson  swept  his  corn-field  was  as 
much  beyond  the  ablest  versifier  as  the  building  of 
Pandemonium.  We  judge  a  genius  by  a  word,  as  we 
might  try  a  new  mintage  by  the  shape  and  the  ring  of 
its  smallest  coin.  With  these  happinesses  of  expression 
the  present  Elegies  are  plentifully  sprinkled.  We 
gather  several,  beginning  with  an  evening  cloud- 
scene  : — 

"  That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast^ 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 
A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." — xv. 

"  And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life, 
The  twilight  of  eternal  day." — xlix. 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  Altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." — liv. 

"  The  chesnut  pattering  to  the  ground." — xi. 
"With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white." — Ixx. 

"The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 
And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears." — LxxxviL 

"  When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe  with  many  roses  sweet 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat, 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange." — Ixiiir. 
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"And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves." — xcvii. 

"  Unwatched  the  garden  bough  shall  sway 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down, 
Unloved  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  burn  itself  away" — xcix. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Tennyson  is  apt  to  exceed  the  poetical 
liberty  of  reviving  ancient  manners  of  speech.  Old 
words  are  old  gold.  Dryden,  in  particular,  understood 
this  way  of  setting  his  jewels.  Its  recommendations 
are  strong.  A  phrase  or  epithet  of  early  times  brings 
its  age  with  it.  A  pure  Chaucerism  is  like  a  fresh 
nosegay  flung  suddenly  on  the  table ;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  word  should  be  decided.  It  must  have  some 
thing  of  the  past  centuries  more  winning  than  their 
wrinkles.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's  revivals  this  preciousness 
is  not  seldom  absent.  Take  two  instances, — 

"  A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men." — p.  157. 

"  And  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick." — p.  178. 

We  know  that  both  of  these  words  are  used  by  Spenser 
— the  former  in  the  sense  of  snarling  or  barking,  the 
latter  of  springing  forth  or  budding — but  they  have  no 
merit  whatever  of  their  own  ;  Spenser's  pen  does  not 
consecrate  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  commend  the  almost  unbroken, 
music  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  rhythm — nobody  denies  his 
ear.  You  are  sure  of  a  sweet  sound,  though  nothing 
be  in  it.  We  will  add  that  he  is  extremely  successful 
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in  the  endings  of  the  short  poems  into  which  the 
memorial  is  broken.  This  is  a  merit  of  much  import 
ance.  When  Mason  sent  his  elegy  written  in  a  garden 
to  Gray,  he  objected  to  the  last  line  as  being  flat  and 
prosaic,  whereas  that  above  every  other,  he  told  him, 
ought  to  sparkle,  or,  at  least,  to  shine.  Accordingly, 
Gray  exhorted  him  to  twirl  the  sentiment  into  an 
apophthegm,  to  stick  a  flower  in  it,  to  gild  it  with  a 
costly  expression,  and  to  make  it  strike  the  fancy,  the 
ear,  or  the  heart.  Mr.  Tennyson  has,  however  uncon 
sciously,  followed  the  advice.  Nor  among  his  word- 
excellencies  should  we  forget  the  pleasing  effect  of  his 
word-repetitions — an  art  which  poets  of  all  countries 
and  times  have  been  fond  of  practising.  Ovid's  de 
scription  of  Apollo's  chariot  is  a  musical  example,  with 
its  golden  axle,  its  golden  beam,  and  the  outward  rim 
of  the  wheels  in  gold  ;  where  the  sound  of  the  aureus 
is  like  a  mellow  note  continually  returning  in  the 
strain. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  only  one  observation  by  way 
of  moral.  Small  as  this  book  is,  it  may  be  abridged 
with  profit.  The  kindest  gift  to  a  poet  is  a  division  of 
"  2."  We  would  not  exclude  the  greatest  names  from 
a  share  in  the  privilege.  What  fierce  grinning  distor 
tions  of  Dante  might  be  driven  out  of  Purgatory  ! 
What  succulent  episodes  of  Spenser  or  Camoens  be 
lopped  off !  What  dry  shreds  of  Milton  be  tossed  into 
a  Baptist  magazine  !  How  the  noble  features  of  Dry- 
den's  genius  would  shine  out  if  all  his  trade  verses  had 
been  treated  like  Tonson's  trade  guineas,  and  clipped  .• 
Wordsworth's  Excursion  would  pleasantly  shorten  into 
a  summer  walk,  and  Southey's  10  volumes  reappear 
3* 
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with  infinite  vivacity  in  a  moderate  18mo.  Whatever 
be  the  expansion  of  ancient  song,  compression  is  indis 
pensable  to  a  modern  versifier.  The  circulation  of  his 
blood  is  too  languid  for  a  large  body,  and  scarcely 
reaches  the  extremities.  His  chances  of  fame  in  the 
future  may  be  calculated  by  the  thickness  of  his 
volume.  Posterity  will  only  preserve  the  choicer 
metal.  Epic  urns,  with  their  glitter  and  baseness,  will 
be  broken  up,  while  the  ode  and  sonnet  give  forth  their 
little  gleams ;  and  he  will  be  the  happy  rhymer  in  the 
coming  century,  whose  grain  of  gold,  disengaged  of  its 
impurities,  and  not  swollen  out  with  alloy,  has  melted 
quite  pure  into  a  locket. 

Nov.  28,  1851. 
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SPAIN,  long  the  land  of  mystery  and  misconception, 
seems  likely  at  last  to  be  better  understood,  thanks  to 
Anglo-Saxon  diligence  and  intellect ;  while  Robertson, 
Dunlop,  and  Mahon  have  set  before  us  her  more  recent 
history — Southey  and  Lockhart  her  ballads,  chronicles, 
and  chivalry — Head  and  Stirling  her  fine  arts — Ford 
and  Widdrington  the  form  and  pressure  of  her  land 
and  people,  our  Transatlantic  brethren  have  chosen  for 
their  part  the  age  in  which  their  continent  was  disco 
vered,  and  the  illustrious  Spaniards  by  whom  the  great 
deed  was  done  ;  to  the  names  of  Irving  and  Prescott — 
deservedly  European — that  of  Ticknor  must  now  be 
added :  in  the  excellent  work  before  us  he  has  pretty 
well  exhausted  the  literature  of  Spain,  and  has  com 
pleted  in  one  comprehensive  whole  the  large  subject 
which  his  pioneers,  Bouterwek,  Lam  pill  as,  Liano,  Sis- 
mondi,  Ludwig  Clarus,  and  others,  had  only  treated  iu 
portions  and  imperfectly. 

The  language  of  Spain,  fit  exponent  of  its  people,  is 
the  grave  and  grandiloquent  son  of  the  Latin,  as  tlie 
elegant  delicate  Italian  is  its  daughter,  and  well  did 
Charles  V.  pronounce  it  to  be  that  in  which  alone  mor 
tal  man  should  pray  to  his  Creator.  The  process  of  its 

*  By  George  Ticknor.     Three  vols.     London,  1849. 
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formation  was  slow ;  the  earliest  existing  specimen  is 
the  Charter  of  Aviles,  granted  in  1155,  more  than  four 
centuries  after  the  Moorish  invasion.  Another  century 
elapsed  ere  the  Poem  of  the  Cid,  the  Iliad  of  the  Achil 
les,  the  Champion  of  Spain,  appeared.  This,  the  first, 
is  still  the  finest  epic  in  the  language,  and  breathes 
throughout  an  earnest,  loyal,  and  religious  tone,  the 
characteristics  of  the  genuine  old  Castilian.  About  a 
century  after  Alonso  the  Learned  led  the  way  to  Span 
ish  prose,  which  his  stately,  majestic  style  formed  and 
fixed :  to  it  he  gave  currency  by  a  translation  of  the 
Bible,  by  ordering  it  to  be  used  in  courts  of  law,  and  by 
composing  in  it  his  code,  which  still  forms  the  basis  of 
his  country's  jurisprudence. 

Ballad  poetry  arose  earlier ;  it  was  of  national  and 
Provengal  origin,  and  in  no  ways  referable  to  Oriental 
sources,  being  entirely  anti-Arabic  in  tone  and  spirit. 
These  romances,  the  early  versified  history  of  Spain, 
were  written  when  truth  hovered  on  the  verge  of  fiction 
— their  thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that  burnt 
were  handed  down  from  cradle  to  cradle,  and  have 
been,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  delight  of  the 
people,  and  the  expression  of  their  minds  and  hearts ; 
owing1  nothing  to  antiquity  or  the  foreigner,  they  deal 
exclusively  with  Spanish  persons  and  things ;  a  yearn 
ing  for  them  has  become  a  second  nature  to  Spaniards, 
and  they  spring  up  in  all  spots  and  in  all  times  like 
native  flowers  of  the  Iberian  soil. 

Purely  Provencal  poetry  died  away  when  Arragon, 
once  independent,  was  merged  into  Castile,  and  the 
language  of  the  Court  became  dominant;  then  a  dia 
lect,  admirably  adapted  from  its  "  honeyed  sweetness" 
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for  love  and  poetry,  was  cut  off  in  the  bud  of  its  pro 
mise.  In  vain  did  John  II.,  the  Maecenas  of  the  trouba 
dour,  and  the  Marquises  of  Villena  and  Santillana, 
themselves  poets  and  patrons  of  poets,  strive  to  preserve 
the  "  gay  science :"  their  favoured  bard,  Juan  de  Mena, 
by  imitating  the  allegories  and  artificialities  of  Italy, 
raised  an  opposition  against  simple  national  realities. 
The  "  Cancioneros"  or  early  and  rare  collections  of  bal 
lads,  deservedly  form  at  once  the  difficulty  and  delight 
of  lovers  of  idiomatic  literature. 

Akin  to  these  ballads,  are  the  old  Froissart-like  chro 
nicles  of  Spain,  which  Alonso  the  Learned  began,  and 
his  successors  long  continued  ;  they  were  written  either 
by  men  high  in  office,  or  by  eye-witnesses  and  actors  in 
the  stirring  times  when  the  Cross  waged  a  war  of  exter 
mination  against  the  Crescent ;  rich,  indeed,  would  this 
virgin  mine  have  proved  had  South ey  possessed  the 
creative  genius  of  Walter  Scott.  These  picturesque 
records  led  to  those  pure  fictions  of  imagination,  ro 
mances  of  chivalry,  which  furnished  to  advancing  civi 
lization  a  reading  more  dignified  than  ballads,  more 
amusing  than  grave  history ;  of  these  Amadis  de  Gaula, 
written  about  1400  by  the  Portuguese  Vasco  de  Lobei- 
ra,  is  the  head  type,  and  is,  like  the  Poema  del  Cid,  at 
once  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind  ;  it  became  the  book 
of  the  age ;  the  imitations  exceed  70  folios,  an  enor 
mous  number,  considering  how  few  volumes  were  then 
printed ;  their  influence  extended  over  two  centuries, 
until  Cervantes  sealed  their  fate  by  his  immortal  Don 
Quixote;  every  page,  however,  of  which  proved  the 
extent  of  their  popularity,  how  deeply  he  had  read 
them,  and  how  full  to  the  brim  he  was  with  the  true 
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spirit  of  chivalry;  thus  this  the  best,  and  almost  the 
only  Spanish  book  which  has  influenced  Europe,  and  is 
for  all  times  and  nations,  was  written,  as  Montesquieu 
epigrammatically  remarked,  to  prove  all  others  to  be 
worthless.  Mr.  Ticknor  devotes  65  pages  to  the  life 
and  various  works  of  Cervantes,  his  wounds,  captivities, 
and  poverty.  On  these  we  cannot  dwell,  and  they  are 
generally  known.  But  Don  Quixote  has  ever  appeared 
to  us  to  be  immeasurably  superior  to  all  other  of  its 
author's  productions. 

Returning  to  the  15th  century,  soon  a  fatal  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  Spanish  literature,  and  at  the 
moment  when  peace  at  home,  and  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world  abroad,  gave  promise  of  greater  progress. 
The  Inquisition,  framed  and  fortified  by  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  proved  the  incubus  under  which  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  nation  was  dwarfed :  armed  originally 
against  heretics,  it  passed  speedily  from  burning  men 
to  burning  books.  So  early  as  1521,  Papal  briefs 
were  issued  against  the  press,  the  dangers  of  which 
Luther  and  the  printed  Bible  revealed  to  the 
Vatican ;  men  of  learning — to  which  Protestantism 
appeals — were  suspected,  and  persecution  of  opi 
nion  became  the  settled  rule  of  Church  and  State, 
until  the  scared  and  fettered  intellect  of  the  land  de 
parted  from  its  bold  and  generous  nationalities,  and 
exchanged  heroism,  loyalty,  and  religion,  for  immoral 
dramas  and  novels,  courtly  flatteries,  lying  legends,  and 
superstitions.  It  need  not  be  said  that  searching, 
honest  history — when  truth  was  a  libel — became  dis 
countenanced.  Mariana  himself  dared  not  depart  from 
received  traditions.  Far  more  facilities  were  given  to 
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heraldic  lore,  provincial  annals,  and  topography,  which 
pandered  to  family  and  local  vanities :  in  these  Spain 
is  very  rich — for  the  most  part  they  are  overcharged 
with  twaddle  about  Tubal  and  Santiago,  and  exhibit 
greater  powers  of  credulity  than  of  criticism. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  neither  forensic  nor  delibe 
rative  eloquence,  which  flourish  only  on  the  soil  of  free 
dom,  could  thrive  in  Spain  under  kings  who  were 
above  law  ;  nor  was  pulpit  eloquence  much  encouraged 
by  a  church  jealous  of  allowing  dogmas  to  be  discussed  ; 
the  fervent  and  pathetic  Luis  de  Granada  may  be  cited 
as  an  exception ;  yet  even  he,  in  common  with  many 
of  his  most  gifted  brethren,  was  harassed  by  the  Inqui 
sition.  Neither  could  satire  be  vigorous  or  independent. 
Trembling  before  the  powerful  sceptre,  mitre,  and 
sword,  it  attacked  feeble  women,  bad  medical  men,  and 
poets ;  in  the  hands  of  Quevedo,  who  selected  Juvenal 
rather  than  Horace  for  his  model — it  was  coarse ;  the 
banter  of  Cervantes  and  Roxas  being  lighter  and  some 
what  better.  Spain  abounds  in  collections  of  proverbs, 
which  take  a  settled  rank  in  her  didactic  literature  :  the 
Arab  fondness  for  wise  saws  and  instances,  where  long 
experiences  are  condensed  into  short  sentences,  passed 
readily  into  the  countrymen  of  Sancho  Panza. 

The  next  change  for  the  worse  arose  from  the 
increasing  influence  exercised  by  Italy,  which  the  con 
quests  of  Charles  V.  and  the  possession  of  Naples 
brought  in  closer  contact  with  Spain.  Soon  conceits, 
pedantries,  and  affectations  supplanted  singleness  of 
purpose  and  simplicity ;  then  ensued  a  tiresome  array 
of  didactic  poetry,  versified  theology,  eclogues,  and 
mawkish  pastorals,  happily  now  food  for  bookworms 
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and  antiquarians.  In  their  train  followed  prose-pasto 
rals,  and  dreams  of  Arcadian  Utopias,  the  reaction  of 
courtly  and  artificial  life ;  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  George  de  Montemayor ;  with  few  excep 
tions,  they  lack  the  freshness  of  the  field.  But  Span 
iards,  like  the  ancient  classics,  have  small  relish  for 
nature  or  country  life :  man  is  their  emphatic  and  en- 
•grossing  theme.  Well,  therefore,  did  Don  Quixote's 
niece,  at  the  burning  of  his  library,  commit  these  pasto 
rals  to  the  flames,  lest  her  uncle,  recovered  from  the 
madness  of  knight-errantry,  should,  by  reading  them, 
turn  shepherd.  Meantime,  a  deeper  bathos  was  at 
hand,  and  the  last  glimmerings  of  true  feeling,  in  Luis 
de  Leon,  Boscan,  and  Garcillasso  de  Vega  (one  of  the 
few  poets,  by  the  way,  ever  killed  in  battle),  paled  un 
der  the  euphuistic  "  cultismd1'1  of  Gongora  and  his  sect, 
who,  wanting  better  bread  than  could  be  made  of 
wheat,  masked  poverty  of  head  and  heart  under  ambi 
tious  and  fantastic  phraseology,  forced  metaphors,  and 
playing  upon  words,  until  the  puny  idea  was  overlaid 
with  verbiage ;  nor,  the  soldier  bulletins  in  rhyme  of 
Ercilla  excepted,  did  the  Epos  fare  better:  its  wire 
drawn  mannerisms  savoured  more  of  patriotism  than 
poetry  ;  the  vivifying  spirit  was  extinct ;  yet  in  propor 
tion  as  Spain  tottered  to  her  fall,  vainglorious  boastings 
of  power  and  glory  increased,  she  turned  from  the  hu 
miliating  present,  either  to  ruminate  on  a  nobler  past, 
or  speculate  on  a  brighter  future. 

Prose  in  some  respects  succeeded  better  than  vers-e. 
No  sooner  had  serious  chronicles  degenerated  into  ro 
mances  of  chivalry  than  they,  in  the  reaction,  descended 
from  stilty  fictions ;  knights  were  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
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and  in  their  stead  heroes  were  enlisted  from  the  veriest 
dregs  of  society  :  du  sublime  an  ridicule  il  n'y  (fun  pas. 
Then  eminent  men  gave  full  reins  to  their  fancies  in 
baring  with  bitter  sarcasm  and  mockery,  subjects  which 
neither  alarmed  nor  offended  the  powers  of  Church  and 
State ;  then  Spain  set  the  example  to  the  world  in  her 
Picaresque,  or  Rogues'  March  tales,  of  which  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes,  the  first  and  foremost,  was  written  about 
1523,  by  Diego  de  Mendoza,  one  of  her  noblest  soldiers, 
statesmen,  and  historians.  Forty-five  years  afterwards, 
it  was  imitated  in  style  and  purport  by  Mateo  Aleman, 
in  his  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  and  also  by  Cervantes, 
Quevedo,  Espinel,  Guevara,  Solorgano,  Salas  Barbadillo, 
and  others ;  in  their  arch-Spanish  pages  were  described 
tricks  and  shifts,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  unprincipled 
idlers  and  needy  disbanded  adventurers,  thrown  loose 
to  prey  on  society  by  the  cessation  of  wars  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  a  word  of  the  mendicant  vermin  which 
pride,  allied  to  poverty,  has  rendered  indigenous  in 
Spain.  To  them  we  owe  Gil  Bias,  and  largely  as  Le 
Sage  borrowed  from  Spanish  originals,  his  book  is  in 
finitely  more  w-itty  and  French-polished  than  any  of  its 
coarser  prototypes,  which  assuredly  it  will  long  survive. 
It  was  before  these  racy  realities  that  novels  of  fiction 
failed,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Wars  of  Granada, 
by  Gines  Perez  de  Hita.  This  charming  work,  in 
which  a  tissue  of  sweetest  ballads  is  interwoven,  was,  in 
truth,  the  forerunner  of  Scott's  historical  romances. 

The  drama  of  Spain  deserves  especial  notice ;  the 
theatre,  put  down  by  the  early  Christians  as  pagan  and 
profane,  was  in  due  time  enlisted  into  the  service  of 
the  Vatican,  who  amused  and  instructed  a  dull  dark 
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age  with  dramatized  legends  and  religious  truths  and 
mysteries.  The  first  buddings  of  the  secular  stage  are 
to  be  traced  about  1472  in  the  satirical  eclogues  of 
Mingo  Revulgo ;  they  ripened  under  Lope  de  Vega, 
who,  with  his  successor,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  ruled 
the  boards  from  1604  to  1681.  The  histriomastrix 
church  succumbed  for  a  time  under  the  Royal  influence 
of  the  pleasure  and  play-loving  Philip  IV.  Mr.  Ticknor 
dedicates  123  pages  to  Lope  de  Vega;  Lord  Holland 
having,  however,  familiarized  us  with  the  details,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  Lope  impressed  on  the  drama  a 
truly  Spanish  physiognomy  by  his  defiance  of  the  uni^ 
ties,  classicalities,  and  foreign  things  of  the  "  Erudite" 
party ;  he  took  the  people  for  his  patrons,  and  found  in 
them  earnest  and  steady  allies  ;  to  please  them  was  his 
sole  study ;  holding  up  the  mirror  to  his  times,  and 
reflecting  truly  a  profligate  court  and  city,  he  became 
the  idol,  the  phoenix  of  his  day ;  he  trusted  for  success 
in  his  fabulously  numerous  productions,  more  to  laby 
rinths  of  intrigues,  scenic  situations,  and  complicity  of 
plots,  than  to  nice  delineation  of  character  or  deep 
searchings  into  the  human  heart ;  he  lacked  the  mens 
divinior  of  a  real  poet,  and  was  at  best  a  prodigal  im- 
provvisatore  in  verse  ;  drawing  as  he  did  a  variety  of 
man,  not  the  species,  he  was  the  creature  of  a  period, 
of  a  fashion,  and  now  he  is  gone  out.  His  plays  pall 
on  the  theatres  of  Spain,  and  defy  the  book-gluttony 
of  Germany ;  he  has  strutted  his  hour  on  the  stage, 
while  Shakspeare,  nature's  darling,  who  drew  mankind, 
lives  and  will  live  as  long  as  the  human  race.  Lope, 
in  our  mind,  is  inferior  to  the  brilliant  melodious  Cal 
deron  in  the  expression  of  the  exciting  passions  of 
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revenge  and  jealousy ;  to  Calderon  Mr.  Ticknor  has 
given  66  pages,  and  a  whole  chapter  to  Quevedo.  He 
too  has  passed  away,  and  now,  the  Aristophanes  of  his 
day  is  but  a  name ;  few  ever  read  his  works,  his  wit 
is  neither  fine  nor  polished,  his  sarcasm  is  savage,  his 
style  is  obscure  and  grotesque.  Two  other  Spanish 
dramatists  only  need  be  mentioned,  since  greater  names 
have  made  theirs  European,  Guillen  de  Castro,  whose 
Cid  was  imitated  by  Corneille — Gabriel  Tellez  (Tirso 
de  Molina),  whose  Don  Juan  formed  the  ground-work 
to  Beaumarchais,  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Byron. 

The  literature  of  Spain  in  common  with  her  arts, 
arms,  glories,  and  almost  name,  perished  with  her 
Austrian  dynasty,  whose  last  sovereign,  the  imbecile 
Charles  II.,  was  fitted  for  a  fallen  state.  Then  the  war 
of  succession  handed  Castile  over  to  France,  its  anti 
pathy,  antithesis,  and  antipodes.  The  Versaillese-bred 
Philip  V.  soon  warred  against  Spanish  nationalities,  in 
order  to  raise  on  its  ruins  his  country's  one-sided  civi 
lization.  Then  ensued  the  dreary  age  of  Grand  Mo- 
narque  patronage,  of  Royal  Academies,  who  follow  the 
funerals  of  patients  whom  they  never  can  resuscitate  or 
reproduce.  Paris  and  Gallicism  set  the  ton  to  Madrid, 
and  poor,  marrowless  foreign  copies  superseded  pithy, 
homebred  originals.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Ticknor  in 
dragging  from  the  dust  of  oblivion  these  intolerable 
mediocrities,  whom  posterity  willingly  would  let  die ; 
we  respect  his  inimitable  patience,  and  now  in  bidding 
him  farewell,  our  best  thanks  must  be  tendered  for  the 
mass  of  accurate  information  contained  in  his  genuine 
work.  Not  one  made  up  of  borrowed  erudition,  or 
second-hand  quotation,  it  is  the  labour  of  love,  the 
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fruit  of  30  years'  honest,  hard  reading  of  his  well- 
stocked  library,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  America  ;  our 
author  is  full  of  his  subject  to  overflowing,  and  from 
the  perhaps  unavoidable  necessity  of  giving  a  complete 
series  of  Spanish  authors  and  a  catalogue  of  books  he 
is  sometimes  oppressed  with  his  learning,  as  David  was 
by  the  heavy  armour  of  Saul;  occasionally  we  were 
jaded  with  dry  details,  and  felt  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  volumes,  and  notes  especially,  were  less 
suited  for  the  reading-desk  than  the  bookcase ;  but  no 
library  of  any  pretensions  can  dispense  with  this  matter- 
pregnant  work.  The  style  of  Mr.  Ticknor  suits  the 
professor  ;  it  is  clear,  precise,  and  unaffected.  Without 
being  lively  or  poetical,  he  interests  in  his  descriptions, 
and  is  impartial  and  unprejudiced  in  his  criticisms ; 
here  and  there  the  fastidious  ear  of  the  Old  Country 
will  trace  a  tone  of  constraint,  which  Americans  writing 
this  high  class  of  English  can  scarcely  quite  escape. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  the  best  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  its  subject,  and  certainly  will  insure  to  Mr. 
Ticknor  a  lasting  and  honourable  reputation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS .* 

"  WHAT  news  of  Sir  John  Franklin  ?  Have  any 
traces  of  his  whereabouts  been  discovered  ?  Has  any 
light  been  thrown  upon  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
his  crews  ?"  Such  are  the  inquiries  which  the 
announcement  of  any  new  narrative  of  an  Arctic  Expe 
dition  will  elicit  from  almost  every  Englishman,  and 
until  these  questions  are  answered  it  would  be  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  expatiate  on  geographical  or  geologi 
cal  discoveries,  or  to  unfold  additions  to  the  Flora  and 
Fauna  Borealis.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  appears  to  have 
literally  followed  Sir  John  Franklin's  recommendation 
to  his  officers  to  "  observe  everything  from  a  flea  to  a 
whale,"  has  accumulated  in  the  volumes  before  us  many 
useful  facts  in  natural  history  and  meteorology,  to 
which,  however,  due  attention  will  scarcely  be  paid 
until  anxiety  about  Sir  John  Franklin's  fate  is  somewhat 
allayed.  We  hasten,  then,  to  say,  on  the  authority  of 

*  1.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin? s  Bay  and  Barrow's  Straits  in  1850-51, 
performed  by  Her  Majesty's  ships  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  the  com 
mand  of  ^fr.  William  Penny,  in  search  of  the  missing  crews  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  Erebus  and  Terror.  By  Peter  G.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  sur 
geon  to  the  expedition.  2  vols.  Longmans.  1852. 

2.  Papers  and  Despatches  relating  to  the  Arctic  Searching  Expeditions  of 
1850-51-52  ;  together  with  afew  brief  remarks  on  theprobable  course  pursued  by 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Collected  and  arranged  by  James  Mangles,  Commander, 
R.N.  Rivingtons.  1852. 
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those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  sub 
ject,  that  hope  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  safety  is  by 
no  means  to  be  abandoned,  for  the  probabilities  of  his 
existence  in  some  Polar  region  not  yet  explored  are  far 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  the  probability  of  his 
total  loss.  We  say  total  loss— because  in  any  other 
case  than  that  of  foundering  in  deep  waters  some 
vestige  of  wreck  would,  ere  this,  have  been  detected  by 
the  many  keen-sighted  and  experienced  investigators 
engaged  in  the  search.  We  will  remind  the  impatient 
or  ill-informed,  that  the  total  extinction  of  two  British 
men-of-war,  commanded  by  such  officers  as  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  Captain  Fitzjames,  and  manned  and 
equipped  as  the  vessels  of  his  expedition  were,  is  an 
event  so  contradictory  to  all  experience  of  the  casualties 
of  the  Polar  regions,  as  to  amount  to  the  strongest  im 
probability.  Captain  George  Harrison  (of  30  years' 
experience  in  the  command  of  whalers)  states  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  April,  that 
out  of  the  whole  103  ships  wrecked  since  the  first 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  Melville  Bay,  not  more 
than  10  lives  have  been  lost.  And  to  those  who  fancy 
that  every  nook  of  the  Polar  regions  has  been  explored 
for  the  missing  voyagers  we  would  observe,  that  the 
whole  of  the  regions  hitherto  explored  by  the  various 
expeditions  sent  out  are  scarcely  one-third  of  those 
which  remain  unexplored.  It  may  be  well  to  add, 
moreover,  that  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent  judges, 
such  as  Colonel  Sabine,  Mr.  Augustus  Peterman  and 
others,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  finding  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition  in  regions  to  which  search  has 
not  yet  been  extended  than  in  the  more  familiar  locali- 
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ties  throughout  which  search  has  hitherto  been  made. 
The  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  the  improbability 
of  maintaining  life  in  higher  latitudes  than  those^ 
already  explored  are  refuted  by  well-established  facts, 
to  which  we  will  presently  advert  more  in  detail. 

Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  from  Sheerness  with  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  in  May,  1845,  and  arrived  at  the 
Whalefish  Islands  on  the  4th  of  July.  His  last 
despatches  were  from  this  point,  bearing  date  July  12, 
and  in  Captain  Mangles's  excellent  little  repertory  of 
Arctic  papers  some  really  charming  letters  from  Captain 
Fitzjames  of  the  same  date  may  be  found,  and  will  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  a  sailor's  lively 
humour  and  unruffled  cheerfulness,  blended  with  the 
delicate  feelings  and  correct  taste  of  the  wellbred 
gentleman.  The  Erebus  was  spoken  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month  by  Captain  Martin,  of  the  whaler  Enter 
prise,  in  latitude  75  deg.  10  min.,  longitude  66  deg. 
west.  The  latest  date  at  which  the  expedition  was 
actually  seen  was  four  days  subsequently.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  whaler  reported  that  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1845,  she  saw  Franklin's  vessels  in  latitude  74  deg.  48 
min.,  longitude  66  deg.  13  min.  They  were  then 
moored  to  an  iceberg  awaiting  an  opening  in  the 
middle  ice  to  enable  them  to  cross  over  to  Lancaster 
Sound.  Between  this  period  and  'the  23d  of  August, 
1850,  five  years  and  a  month,  when  the  first  traces  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Ommaney,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Assistance,  at  Cape  Riley,  no  intelligence,  direct  or 
indirect,  was  received  of  the  missing  ships.  The 
evidences  afforded  by  these  first  traces  were  added  to 
largely  four  days  afterwards  (27th  of  August,  1850),  by 
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Captain  Penny's  alighting  at  Beechy  Island  upon  the 
spot  where  Franklin  spent  his  winter  of  1845-6, 

Early  in  1850  the  Admiralty,  after  despatching  an 
expedition  under  Captains  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  to 
Behring's  Straits,  placed  four  ships  in  commission  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Horatio  T.  Austin,  C.  B.,  who 
had  served  in  an  exploring  voyage  under  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Barrow's  Straits, 
under  a  notion  that  Sir  John  Franklin  might  be 
retracing  his  course  eastward  in  boats,  or  even  in  the 
ships  themselves,  having  relinquished  the  hope  of  mak 
ing  a  northwest  passage.  The  squadron  under  Captain 
Austin  consisted  of  his  own  ship  the  Resolute,  the  As 
sistance,  Captain  E.  Ommaney,  and  the  steam  tenders 
Pioneer,  Lieutenant  Osborn  commanding,  and  Intrepid, 
Lieutenant  Cator  commanding.  It  was  considered  de 
sirable  that  to  the  power  of  the  navy  should  be  added 
the  experience  of  the  whaler,  and  accordingly,  after 
many  strivings  of  heart  and  doleful  misgivings,  lest  eti 
quette  should  be  infringed,  and  discipline  endangered, 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ventured  to  associate  Wil 
liam  Penny,  an  experienced  whaling  captain  of  Dundee, 
•with  their  own  commissioned  officers.  Mr.  Penny,  after 
receiving  instructions  from  the  Admiralty,  proceeded  to 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  where  he  purchased  two  new 
clipper-built  vessels,  which  were  named  respectively  the 
Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  the  latter  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  a  niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
most  devoted  companion  of  his  noble-hearted  wife. 
These  vessels  were  placed  under  Mr.  Penny's  command, 
with  separate  instructions  direct  from  the  A-dmiralty, 
and  both  ships  and  men  acquitted  themselves  during 
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their  perilous  enterprise  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to 
justify  any  contempt  on  the  part  of  their  naval  asso 
ciates.  Mr.  Penny  had  been  engaged  in  the  Arctic 
seas  since  his  12th  year,  and  in  command  of  a  whaling 
ship  for  16  years.  Dr.  Sutherland  informs  his  readers 
that  Mr.  Penny's  reputation  for  skill  and  sagacity  was 
high  among  his  brother  whalers,  and  on  any  occasion  of 
difficulty,  "  What  does  Penny  think  of  it  ?"  was  a  ques 
tion  of  common  occurrence.  Sir  Francis  Beaufort,  the 
Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Sutherland  as  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Penny,  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  Arctic  Expe 
dition,  had  done  something  to  extend  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  regions  he  had  occasion  to  traverse  in 
pursuit  of  his  vocation.  At  no  small  risk,  and  at  con 
siderable  expense,  Mr.  Penny  took  the  first  step  to 
establish  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  on  the  west  coast 
of  Davis's  Straits,  the  importance  of  which  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  indicating  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  Danish  settlements  and  their  civilizing 
consequences  on  the  east  coast  of  Davis's  Straits. 

"  Captain  Penny,"  observes  Dr.  Sutherland,  with  re 
ference  to  these  well-intended  and  judicious  efforts  at 
colonization,  "  failed  in  this  and  all  subsequent  attempts 
to  enlist  the  enterprising  and  the  wealthy  in  his  sound 
but  not  well  arranged  ideas  of  establishing  settlements 
on  that  coast ;  for  the  very  reason  that  a  predominating 
feature  in  his  character  came  between  him  and  the  end 
he  had  in  view.  His  detailed  descriptions  are  sui  ge 
neris.  A  complicated  net-work  of  valuable  facts,  fear 
lessly  expressed  opinions,  most  sanguine  expectations, 
faithful  inductions,  and  mere  hypotheses,  is  what  one 
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may  look  for  at  his  hands.  Without  rhetoric,  and  un 
sophisticated,  his  arguments  fell  to  the  ground  before 
men  whose  lives  had  ever  been  closely  associated  with 
figures.  No  one  need  wonder  that  the  sailor  who  had 
been  buffeting  the  waves  and  the  whales  for  30  years, 
and  had  never  calculated  anything  more  intricate  than 
a  lunar  distance,  should  fail  to  persuade  a  number  of 
money-making  merchants  into  forming  a  company." 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  Mr.  Penny's 
character  because  rumours  have  been  widely  prevalent 
to  the  effect  that  a  misunderstanding  between  the  whal 
ing  skipper  and  Captain  Austin  thwarted  the  operations 
and  marred  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition.  A  perusal 
of  Dr.  Sutherland's  volumes  will  show  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case,  but  we  have  thought  it  of  impor 
tance  so  far  to  advert  to  it,  as  to  remove  from  the  pub 
lic  mind  an  impression  that  the  efficiency  of  an  expedi 
tion  in  which  the  hearts  of  so  many  thousands  were 
embarked  had  been  diminished  by  the  splenetic  hu 
mours  of  those  engaged  in  its  conduct. 

The  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Penny,  left  Aberdeen  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1850,  but  did  not  fall  in  with  Captain  Austin's  squadron 
until  the  28th  of  June,  off  Berry  Island,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland.  Without  following  the  ships  step 
by  step  through  their  laborious  progress  across  Baffin's 
Bay,  down  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Barrow's  Strait,  we 
will  pause  at  Beechy  Island,  which  lies  at  the  south 
eastern  extremity  of  Wellington  Channel,  just  at  its 
entrance  into  Barrow's  Straits.  Here  Mr.  Penny  had 
discovered  unquestionable  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  here  the  ships  were  moored 
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to  examine  it  as  carefully  as  possible.  The  landing 
party  was  composed  of  all  the  officers  of  the  expedition, 
except  the  chief  mates,  and  was  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  commander  of  the  Sophia,  to  whose  intelli 
gence,  perseverance,  and  zeal,  Captains  Austin,  Penny, 
and  Dr.  Sutherland  combine  in  bearing  testimony. 

"  Traces,"  observes  the  latter,  "  were  found  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  missing  ships :  tin  canisters  in  hundreds, 
pieces  of  cloth,  rope,  wood  in  large  fragments  and  in 
chips  ;  iron  in  numerous  fragments,  where  the  anvil  had 
stood,  and  the  block  which  supported  it ;  paper,  both 
written  and  printed,  with  the  dates  1844  and  1845 ; 
sledge  marks  in  abundance ;  depressions  in  the  gravel 
resembling  wells  which  they  had  been  digging ;  and 
the  graves  of  three  men  who  had  died  on  board  the 
missing  ships  in  January  and  April,  1846.  One  of  the 
shore  party  was  despatched  with  this  intelligence,  to 
Mr.  Penny,  who  immediately  came  on  shore,  accom 
panied  by  Sir  John  Ross,  Commander  Phillips,  of  the 
Felix,  Sir  John's  vessel ;  Commander  De  Haven  and 
Lieutenant  Griffiths,  of  the  American  expedition,  which 
had  joined  our  ships  in  Barrow's  Straits,  and  other 
officers.  These  were  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  miss 
ing  ships  had  spent  their  first  winter  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Beechey  Island.  A  finger-post  was  picked 
up,  which  we  at  once  supposed  had  been  made  use  of 
to  direct  parties  to  the  ships  during  winter,  if  they 
should  happen  to  have  lost  their  way  in  a  snowstorm. 
Captain  Parry  adopted  the  same  precautions  around 
his  winter  quarters  at  Melville  Island  ;  and  it  is  not  im 
probable  some  of  the  posts  may  be  found  after  a  lapse 
of  30  years.  Our  ideas  were  that  the  ships  had  win- 
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tered  in  a  deep  bay  between  Beechey  Island  and  Cape 
Riley,  which  we  called  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay.  Imme 
diately  adjacent  to  the  supposed  position  of  the  ships, 
we  found  the  site  of  a  large  storehouse  and  workshop, 
and  smaller  sites  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
observatories  and  other  temporary  erections.  Meat  tins 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  and  a  great 
number  of  coal  bags,  one  of  which  was  marked  '  T-e-r- 
r-o-r,'  were  found.  But  there  were  no  papers  found 
anywhere  that  had  been  left  by  the  missing  ships" 

Here,  then,  was  unquestionably  a  station  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  party  and  occupied  until  the  3d  of  April, 
1846,  at  least.  In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Penny  and 
others  it  was  occupied  for  a  lookout  up  the  Wellington 
Channel,  to  watch  the  first  opening  of  that  icy  barrier 
which  so  frequently  seems  to  block  it  up.  Sir  John 
Franklin's  instructions,  in  1845,  were  to  proceed  to  the 
Wellington  Channel,  and,  if  possible,  through  it,  and 
the  marks  of  a  hasty  departure  thence  may  be  more 
reasonably  accounted  for  by  a  sudden  opening  in  the 
ice,  of  which  the  ardent  spirit  of  Franklin  would 
prompt  him  instantly  to  avail  himself,  than  the  wild 
supposition  which  has  been  broached  of  his  retreat 
from  an  onslaught  of  savages — a  feat  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  harmless  and 
inoffensive  Esquimaux.  The  determination  to  follow 
out  the  Admiralty  instructions  by  pushing  onwards  was 
powerfully  developed  in  all  Sir  John  Franklin's  party. 
Captain  Fitzjames,  then  Commander  Fitzjames,  says  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  from  the  Whalefish  Islands, 
in  July,  1845  : — 

"  Don't  care  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  I  mean,  don't 
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care  for  difficulties  or  stoppages ;  go  ahead  is  the  wish. 
We  hear  this  is  a  remarkably  clear  season,  but  clear,  or 
not,  we  must  '  go  ahead'  as  the  Yankees  have  it ;  and 
if  we  don't  get  through,  it  won't  be  our  fault." 

Beechey  Island  was  examined  again  and  again,  and 
a  party  dug  round  a  cairn  erected  on  a  bluff  point  with 
picks  and  shovels  in  search  of  cylinders  with  papers, 
but  none  were  found.  Had  Sir  John  Franklin  left  any 
documents  they  must  have  been  discovered,  for  all  do 
cuments  deposited  by  other  parties  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  Arctic  explorers  were  always  found  unin 
jured. 

Accordingly,  after  many  boat  excursions  to  the  adja 
cent  channels  and  islands,  the  ships  were  laid  up  in 
winter  quarters.  Captain  Penny's  ships  and  Sir  John 
Ross's  little  vessel  the  Felix,  in  Assistance  Harbour,  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Wellington  Channel, 
and  Captain  Austin's  squadron  in  Griffith  Island,  a  few 
miles  further  to  the  westward.  The  dreary  winter 
passed  over  all  without  leaving  sickness  or  discontent, 
and  the  spring  of  1851  found  them  ready  to  push  their 
researches.  We  cannot  trace  the  progress  of  the  seve 
ral  parties  in  boats  and  sledges,  nor  would  a  recapitu 
lation  of  their  persevering  struggles  serve  any  other 
purpose  than  to  unfold  another  chapter  fraught  with 
the  heroic  endurance  of  hardships,  the  indomitable 
courage,  the  invariable  cheerfulness  under  the  most  de 
pressing  trials,  and  the  unconquerable  perseverance 
through  every  obstacle,  characteristic  of  British  seamen. 
The  miles  travelled  by  the  several  parties  were  calcu 
lated  by  Dr.  Sutherland  to  amount  to  2,000.  Mr. 
Penny  made  every  effort  to  ascend  the  Wellington 
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Channel,  but  his  success  was  small  when  compared 
with  his  vast  endeavours.  At  one  time  his  sledge  was 
stopped  by  open  water,  and  when,  after  incredible 
labour,  a  boat  was  brought  up  to  the  spot,  its  progress 
was  presently  checked  by  "  thick-ribbed  ice." 

The  difficulties  of  the  explorers  at  this  stage  of  their 
proceedings  were  enhanced  by  their  imperfect  outfit  of 
sledges  and  other  appliances  for  locomotion  on  land. 
Their  sea  equipment  from  Her  Majesty's  dockyards 
does  not  elicit  any  praise  from  Dr.  Sutherland,  who 
appears  always  more  happy  to  praise  than  blame  :  — 

"  The  saws  (for  cutting  the  ice)  had  been  supplied  to 
our  expedition  from  Her  Majesty's  dockyard  at  Wool 
wich,  and  they  were  said  to  be  on  an  improved  plan. 
Perhaps  they  were  ;  but  however  plausible  the  idea  of 
the  '  pitman'  (a  heavy  ball  at  the  lower  end)  might  be 
to  the  inventor,  we  found  that  they  would  not  work  at 
all  until  the  form  of  the  teeth  was  altered  and  the 
'  pitman'  was  removed  altogether  ;  after  which  they 
were  found  to  answer  very  well,  having  been  reduced 
to  answer  the  description  of  saws  used  by  the  whalers 
in  Davis'  Straits  for  at  least  thirty  years." 

So  much  for  Woolwich  improvements. 

Every  inlet  to  the  westward  of  the  Wellington  Chan 
nel  was  examined,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  both 
Captain  Austin  and  Mr.  Penny  arrived  was  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  had  not  gone  to  the  westward  or  south- 
westward.  He  must  then,  they  inferred,  have  gone  up 
the  Wellington  Channel,  which  might  have  been  per 
vious  in  1846,  "a  remarkably  clear  season,"  though 
impassable  in  the  spring  of  1851.  Previous  to  the 
return  of  both  expeditions  in  1851  Captain  Austin  had 
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a  long  and  anxious  conference  with  Mr.  Penny  as  to  the 
propriety  of  braving  another  Arctic  winter  and  renew 
ing  their  efforts  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Their 
remaining  provisions  were  sufficient,  their  crews  were 
healthy  and  willing.  Mr.  Penny,  however,  determined 
to  return  to  England,  they  having  done,  in  his  own 
energetic  language,  "  all  that  men  could  do."  This 
speech  has  been  quoted  and  twisted  to  a  meaning  never 
intended  by  Mr.  Penny.  It  has  been  construed  as  a 
declaration  on  his  part  of  the  permanent  impassability 
of  the  Wellington  Channel  and  the  inutility  of  any 
further  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Mr.  Penny's 
subsequent  proceedings  have  amply  refuted  such  a 
construction  of  his  language  to  Captain  Austin  at 
Griffith  Island,  for  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Eng 
land  he  earnestly  sought  for  a  screw  steamer,  with 
which  he  offered  to  proceed  northward  as  far  as  possible 
without  delay,  in  order  that  he  might  be  near  the  field 
of  his  proposed  operations  in  the  early  spring.  "  Oh, 
for  a  boat !"  was  the  generous  and  ardent  seaman's 
instant  exclamation  when  his  sledge  was  brought  up  by 
open  water  in  Wellington  Channel ;  and  again  and 
again  did  he  express  to  his  brother  officers  his  convic 
tion  that  a  screw  steamer  could  bore  its  way  where 
boats  and  sailing  vessels  would  be  baffled.  He  always 
leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  Wellington  Channel  was 
not  permanently  barred  by  ice,  but  had  a  communica 
tion  with  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  whatever  opinion  he 
entertained  he  always  frankly  expressed.  He  told 
Lieutenant  Osborn  that  he  had  seen  "  enormous  num 
bers"  of  whales  running  southwards  from  under  the  ice 
in  Wellington  Channel.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
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from  this  fact  is  that  the  Wellington  Channel,  in  its 
course  of  45  miles,  has  alternations  of  ice  and  open 
water,  for  the  breath  of  the  whale  ceases  the  instant  the 
animal  is  under  water,  whether  clear  of  ice  or  not. 
The  Greenland  whale  can  remain  under  water  from  10 
to  20  minutes,  and  its  maximum  velocity  is  stated  to  be 
six  miles  per  hour.  Now,  this  very  distance,  and  no 
more,  may  be  fairly  assumed  as  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  frozen  surface  of  ice  to  the  north-west  under  which 
the  whales  swam  (from  clear  water  to  clear  water), 
running  south  in  "  enormous  numbers." 

Our  readers  must  not  estimate  the  value  of  Captain 
Austin's  and  Mr.  Penny's  expedition  by  the  brevity  of 
our  notice  of  its  details.  We  think  those  zealous  and 
able  navigators  have  done  much  by  proving  where  fur 
ther  search  need  not  be  made,  and  thus  sparing  the  ex 
penditure  of  life,  labour,  and  money  in  a  wrong  direc 
tion.  But  some  may  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  further 
expeditions ;  for,  if  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew 
have  escaped  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  icy  horrors 
of  the  Arctic  zone,  they  must  ere  this  have  been  starved 
for  want  of  supplies  ?  The  opinions  of  experienced 
travellers  and  the  most  learned  geographers  are  alike 
against  this  desponding  view.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fact 
that  the  cold  is  more  intense  and  the  supplies  of  food 
more  scanty  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Pole.  The 
English  navigator  Willoughby,  with  the  whole  of  the 
crews  of  both  his  vessels,  amounting  to  63  souls,  was 
frozen  to  death  while  wintering  on  the  coasts  of  Russian 
Lapland  (latitude  G8  deg.  15  m.)  in  the  year  1554, 
while  the  enterprising  Dutchman,  Wilhelin  Barentz,  43 
years  later,  passed  a  winter  of  more  than  eight  months' 
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duration  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Novaia  Zemlia 
(latitude  76),  and  of  his  whole  crew,  amounting  to  17, 
only  two  died.  And  what  was  the  outfit  of  a  Dutch 
crew  in  the  16th  century,  compared  with  that  supplied 
to  the  Erebus  and  Terror  in  1845  ?  On  these  heads 
we  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  several  letters  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Peterman,  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Beau 
fort,  and  a  paper  on  the  Distribution  of  Animals  Avail 
able  as  food  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  printed  in  Captain 
Mangles's  little  book,  whose  title  we  gave  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  have  already  quoted  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Penny  to  the  President  of  the  Geographical  Society,  in 
which  he  advocates  a  search  for  the  missing  expedition 
in  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  which  the  Russian  navigators 
Wrangel  and  Anjon  saw  stretching  beyond  the  North 
Cape  of  Asia,  and  which  has  been  proved  to  roll  in 
unfettered  freedom  beyond  that  icy  barrier  which  ordi 
narily  checks  Arctic  navigation,  and  extends  in  all  pro 
bability  to  the  north  of  both  the  American  and  Asiatic 
continents.  There  is  a  narrative  of  four  Russian  sailors 
who  subsisted  in  Spitzbergen  on  the  product  of  the 
country  for  six  years  and  three  months  reprinted  in 
Captain  Mangles's  volume  from  the  Annual  Register, 
for  1 774.  We  apprehend  that  many  educated  English 
men  have  read  this  narrative,  as  we  ourselves  confess  to 
having  done  in  our  boyhood,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
attendant  upon  the  perusal  of  the  fictions  of  De  Foe ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  well  authenticated,  and  has  vast  sig 
nificance  when  perused  with  reference  to  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  ships'  companies.  If  four  Russian  mariners,  with 
a  few  ounces  of  tobacco,  12  musket  charges  of  powder 
and  shot,  and  a  small  bag  of  flour,  as  their  only  stores 
4* 
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to  start  with,  could  subsist  for  six  years  and  three 
months  in  Spitzbergen,  how  long  can  the  crews  of  two 
English  men-of-war,  commanded  by  officers  of  the  Arc 
tic  experience,  fertility  of  resource,  and  unconquerable 
courage  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Fitzjames, 
preserve  their  lives  ?  We  leave  others  to  work  out  this 
sum,  and  for  ourselves  say,  Nil  Desperandum. 

We  do  not  write  in  this  hopeful  strain  at  random,  or 
wantonly  to  awaken  delusive  hopes  which  we  feel  to  be 
unfounded,  but  deliberately  express  convictions  formed 
after  much  thought,  diligent  inquiry,  and  painstaking 
investigation.  Neither  are  we  alone  in  our  hopeful  mood. 
The  unthinking  multitude  may  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  termination  of  the  Austin  and  Penny  expedition. 
It  returned  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  was  not 
attended  by  the  results  hoped  for.  But  neither  the 
Government  nor  Sir  John  Franklin's  anxious  but  well- 
informed  friends  considered  this  expedition  as  an  extin 
guisher  of  hope — a  stopper  upon  further  search.  And, 
accordingly,  since  Captain  Austin  and  Mr.  Penny  re 
turned,  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R.N.,  has  been  commissioned  to 
proceed  direct  to  Wellington  Sound.  This  expedition 
sailed  from  England  in  April  last,  and  consisted  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Assistance  and  Resolute,  with  the  two 
screw  steamers  Pioneer  and  Intrepid,  of  60-horse  power 
each.  Her  Majesty's  ship  North  Star  will  be  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wellington  Channel  as  a  store  ship. 
The  squadron  will  thus  be  enabled,  we  trust,  to  await  a 
favourable  moment  for  pushing  forward,  which  has  been 
so  often  lost  while  vessels  have  been  performing  their 
outward  voyage  from  England.  Nature  will  often  in  a 
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single  hour  make  openings  in  the  ice  which  all  the  saws 
in  all  Her  Majesty's  dockyards  could  not  accomplish  in 
the  course  of  an  Arctic  summer.  Sir  E.  Belcher  has 
now  an  opportunity  of  awaiting  the  favourable  moment, 
and  fulfilling  the  desire  so  resolutely  expressed  by  Lady 
Franklin.  "  By  that  passage"  (Wellington  Channel), 
writes  her  ladyship  to  a  friend,  "  doubt  not,  the  ships 
have  gone ;  and  by  that,  believe  me,  they  must  be  fol 
lowed." 

August  26,  1852. 
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THE  LIFE   OF   STERLING   BY  THOMAS 
CARLYLE.* 

WEAK  minds  will  be  sorely  distressed  by  the  last  pro 
duction  of  the  redoubtable  Thomas.  That  angry  gen 
tleman  is  more  indignant  than  ever.  His  wrath  has 
got  to  its  height.  There  are  but  two  things  for  it.  We 
must  either  scramble  out  of  his  way  as  fast  as  we  can, 
or  submit  to  be  belaboured  within  an  inch  of  our  lives. 
Every  page  is  a  knock  on  the  head  or  a  thrust  in  the 
eye.  Nobody  escapes !  Like  the  congregation  to  whom 
Mawworm  preaches  his  last  sermon  before  retiring  from 
the  stage,  we  are  "  all  going  to  the  devil,"  and,  like 
Mawworm  himself,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  derives  infinite 
"  consolation"  from  that  melancholy  and  startling  fact. 
Such  is  the  gist  of  the  Life  of  Sterling. 

We  doubt  whether  the  life  would  have  been  written 
at  all  but  for  the  matchless  opportunity  it  affords  for 
the  pugilistic  efforts  of  the  author.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
it  is  true,  puts  on  the  gloves  with  the  ostensible  and 
single  purpose  of  covering  the  fair  fame  of  a  friend ; 
but  his  foot  once  in  the  ring,  his  arm  once  fairly  raised, 
and  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  punishing  the  foe.  And 
what  a  foe  !  We  may  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  un 
dertaking,  but  who  shall  question  the  valour  of  the  man 
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who,  single-handed,  takes  upon  himself  to  thrash  the 
whole  world  ? 

A  memoir  of  John  Sterling  has  already  been  written. 
The  reading  public,  which  did  not  call  for  that,  hardly 
required  another  almost  upon  its  heels.  Mr.  Carlyle 
himself  feels  the  force  of  the  remark,  for  he  apologizes 
at  starting  for  his  apparent  intrusion.  The  author  of 
the  first  biography,  he  alleges,  being  a  clergyman, 
could  not  allow  himself  that  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  his  subject  which  it  behoved  him  to  take.  It 
was  essential  for  him,  above  all  things,  to  vindicate  the 
Christian  profession,  and  such  first  duty  was  altogether 
incompatible  with  that  other  duty  of  faithfully  deli 
neating  the  character  of  Sterling.  Thomas  Carlyle  is 
vassal  to  no  power  but  his  own  liberal  and  indulgent 
mind.  He  is  free  to  speak  of  his  hero  as  of  a  man, 
not  as  of  "  a  pale,  sickly  shadow  in  torn  surplice, 
weltering  bewildered  amid  heaps  of  what  you  call 
Hebrew  old  clothes :"  and  on  the  first  page  of  his  book 
he  announces  his  laudable  intention  of  proving  what 
his  departed  friend  John  Sterling  was  not,  and  of  fur 
ther  showing  clearly  and  truly  for  our  edification  and 
example — for  "  a  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man 
and  his  scene  of  pilgrimage  through  life  is  capable  of 
interesting  the  greatest  man" — all  that  in  life  he  ac 
tually  was.  How  far  Mr.  Carlyle  has  fulfilled  his  pro 
mise  and  satisfied  raised  expectation  we  shall  not  fail 
to  inform  the  reader  before  we  close.  For  the  moment 
our  business  is  less  with  the  biography  than  with  the 
biographer ;  with  him  on  whose  account,  indeed,  a 
volume  will  be  eagerly  read  which  otherwise  could 
never  have  attracted  a  moment's  attention. 
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The  great  object  of  the  author  of  the  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets  in  this  his  last  work  seems  to  be — as  far  as 
we  can  gather  it — to  prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  an 
honest  man's  making  way  in  life,  and  the  absolute  rot 
tenness  of  all  existing  things.  The  world,  according  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  has  never  been  so  bad  as  it  is.  It  is  "  over 
hung  with  falsities  and  foul  cobwebs  as  world  never  was 
before ;  overloaded,  overclouded,  to  the  zenith  and  nadir 
of  it,  by  incredible,  uncredited  traditions,  solemnly  sor 
did  hypocrisies,  and  beggarly  deliriums  old  and  new ;" 
it  is  an  "  untrue,  unblessed  world ;"  "  a  world  all  rock 
ing  and  plunging,  like  that  old  Roman  one  when  the 
measure  of  its  iniquities  was  full ;"  as  "  mad  a  world  as 
you  could  wish  ;"  "  a  world  of  rotten  straw  ;  thrashed 
all  into  powder,  filling  the  universe  and  blotting  out 
the  stars  and  worlds."  The  professions  of  the  world — 
the  means  whereby  industrious  men  gain  their  daily 
bread — are  just  as  corrupt.  They  are  "built  largely 
on  speciosity  instead  of  performance  ;  so  clogged,  in  this 
bad  epoch,  and  defaced  under  such  suspicions  of  fatal 
imposture,  that  they  are  hateful,  not  lovable  to  the 
young  radical  soul,  scornful  of  gross  profit,  and  intent 
on  ideals  and  human  nobleness."  Of  the  three  learned 
professions  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  "  require 
you  at  the  threshold  to  constitute  yourself  an  impos 
tor  ;"  and  of  all  the  professions  that  is  by  far  the  most 
detestable  and  hopeless  which  finds  a  temporal  home 
for  "  those  legions  of  '  black  dragoons,'  of  all  varieties 
and  purposes,  who  patrol  with  horse- meat  and  man's- 
meat  this  afflicted  earth,  so  hugely  to  the  detriment 
of  it." 

Before  we  venture  to  call  in  question  the  justice  of 
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so  sweeping  and  fearful  a  condemnation,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  inquiring  of  this  shameless  exposer  of  our 
enumerated  wounds  and  sores  whether  he  has  any  re 
medy  himself  for  the  recovery  of  the  putrescent  body 
politic.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  lunatic.  He  tells  us  loudly 
and  often  enough  that  the  world  itself  is  "  mad ;"  but 
he  is  surely  more  sane  than  to  make  unmeaning  gri 
maces  at  the  contortions  of  disease,  and  to  gibe  at  the 
failings  of  infirm  humanity.  The  world  may  be  hope 
lessly  gone  in  wretchedness  and  vice,  the  "  professions" 
may  be  lying  impostures,  the  teachers  of  religion  may 
be  locusts  on  the  land ;  but  since  the  world  is  doing  its 
best ;  since  many  professional  men  flatter  themselves 
into  the  conviction  that  they  are  honestly,  creditably, 
and  usefully  pursuing  their  callings :  since  ministers  of 
every  creed  do  visit  the  abodes  of  their  fellow-creatures 
with  the  humble  hope  and  desire  of  not  being  detri 
mental  to  human  happiness  on  earth,  it  is  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Carlyle — and  most  assuredly  it  shall  not  be 
allowed  him — to  stand  afar  off,  mouthing  at  the  work 
ers  from  the  convenient  sanctuary  of  his  well-warmed 
study,  helping  no  man  with  his  advice,  irritating  all 
men  by  his  scoffs,  and  hindering  practical  and  service 
able  labour — as  the  world  goes — by  the  intrusion  of 
violent  and  all  but  unintelligible  gibberish. 

There  is  throughout  this  book  no  cessation  of  abuse  ; 
but  we  have  searched  through  it  in  vain,  though  most 
carefully  and  anxiously,  for  a  single  line  of  wholesome 
counsel.  Mr.  Carlyle  keeps  a  school  in  which  scolding 
goes  on  from  morning  till  night,  but  certainly  no  teach 
ing.  If  his  boys  move,  they  are  lashed ;  if  they  sit 
still,  they  are  lashed.  They  can  do  nothing  right ; 
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and,  what  is  worse,  they  shall  never  have  an  inkling  of 
what  their  cruelly-exacting  pedagogue  thinks  right  or 
necessary  to  be  done.  To  instruct  is  no  part  of  his 
office  ;  instruction  is  the  gift  of  Heaven — the  rod  the 
whole  and  sole  duty  of  the  master.  At  one  page — and 
at  one  only — we  fondly  hoped  that  we  had  escaped 
from  the  noise  of  this  indiscriminate  flagellation  to  re 
ceive  a  crumb  or  two  of  comfort  in  the  shape  of 
rational  advice  that  might  put  us  at  least  on  the  road 
to  amendment.  Vain  expectation  !  Mr.  Carlyle  can 
only  tell  us  to  do  what  he  himself  so  ineffectually 
attempts.  If  we  would  reform  ourselves,  and,  after 
wards,  our  equally  darkened  fellow-creatures,  we  must 
forthwith  enlist  into  a  "  fighting  regiment,"  or,  "  failing 
this,"  undertake  "  the  solitary  battle,  such  as  each  man 
for  himself  can  wage  while  he  has  life."  Battle  again  ! 
Nothing  but  fighting  suits  Mr.  Carlyle  or  lies  within  his 
scope  to  recommend.  But,  if  AVC  are  to  fight,  let  us  at 
least  know  against  whom  and  what  for.  This  "  solitary 
battle"  Thomas  Carlyle  is  pleased  to  call  "  an  indubi 
table  and  infinitely  comfortable  fact  for  every  man." 
So  it  may  be  when  every  man  shall  ascertain  the  name 
of  his  adversary  and  the  spoils  that  are  to  be  won. 
But  these  last  "comfortable  facts"  are  jealously  and 
unpardonably  withheld.  If  the  pupil  fights,  he  must 
fight  like  his  master — in  the  dark,  and  beating  the  air; 
or  more  terrible  than  that,  fight  like  the  only  men  in 
the  world  for  whom  Mr.  Carlyle's  heart  seems  to  beat 
with  congenial  sympathy — like  the  anarchists  of  Europe, 
who  destroy  everything  within  their  reach,  by  way  of 
putting  everything  in  order. 

But  we  altogether  deny  the  wild  and  incoherent  yet 
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very  grave  accusations  which  Mr.  Carlyle  brings  against 
society — accusations  which  he  finds  much  easier  to 
make  than  to  justify.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  not 
the  very  worst  since  the  fall  of  man.  Would  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who  asserts  that  it  is,  willingly  exchange  it  for 
any  age  that  has  preceded  it?  Would  he  deliberately 
go  back  ?  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  exhibit  the 
rottenness  of  our  present  state,  but  does  he  believe  in 
his  heart  that,  if  he  had  given  himself  half  the  trouble 
to  detect  some  of  its  virtues,  he  would  not  in  that* 
detection  have  been  rewarded  for  his  industry  ?  In 
heaven's  name,  let  us  do  justice  in  this  serious  matter. 
It  will  answer  no  profitable  purpose  to  stalk  into  the 
market-place,  and  to  point  the  finger  at  every  busy 
man  that  passes  you,  declaring  him  an  impostor,  a 
madman,  and  a  fool.  He  knows  that  he  is  not.  He  is 
conscious  of  good  desires,  of  daily  service  rendered  to 
man  and  God,  of  obligations  undertaken,  of  duties 
adequately  performed.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  are 
stumblers  in  the  world — that  we  have  but  dim  percep 
tions  of  the  goal  towards  which  we  are  journeying — 
that  the  current  of  our  daily  thoughts,  actions,  and 
impulses  is  still  brackish  with  the  taint  of  our  original 
decline — that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  suffering  that  has 
to  be  alleviated,  of  neglect  that  has  to  be  remedied,  of 
sin  that  has  to  be  purged  away.  But  when  has  it  ever 
been  otherwise  ?  The  worst  that  can  be  alleged  is  that 
we  are  answerable  for  evils  for  which  those  who  went 
before  us  were  responsible  in  a  still  larger  degree.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  was 
never  before  so  actively  engaged  in  England,  or  more 
thoroughly  alive  to  its  work.  Look  around  you,  Mr. 
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Thomas  Carlyle  !  Are  the  high-born  as  indifferent  to 
the  condition  of  the  lowly  as  they  may  have  been 
a  hundred  years  ago  ?  Is  there  no  movement  abroad 
indicating  a  healthy  resolution,  if  with  inadequate  or 
not  yet  discovered  means,  to  improve  the  physical, 
moral,  social,  and  spiritual  position  of  all  who  need  amelio 
ration  in  the  land  ?  Can  you  tell  us  of  sorrow,  anguish, 
or  pain,  which  once  detected  is  allowed  for  a  single 
hour  to  linger  unrelieved  ?  Is  charity  in  all  things  less 
•  abundant  than  it  has  been  in  times  towards  which  your 
sickly  fancy  yearns,  when  men  suffered  in  the  body  for 
freedom  of  thought,  and  when  independence  of  soul 
brought  with  it  social  degradation  ?  We  are  conscious 
enough  of  imperfection,  but  being  satisfied  also  of  the 
existence  on  every  side  of  actual  good — of  the  presence 
of  productive  activity — of  the  evidences  of  marvellous 
progress — of  the  increase  of  genuine  goodwill,  we  ask 
any  rational  and  well-governed  mind  whether  this  of  all 
eras  of  the  world  is  the  one  which  an  Englishman  is 
called  upon  to  select  for  his  unmitigated  condemnation, 
his  wholesale  abuse,  and  his  bitterest  invective  ? 

But  "  the  professions,"  one  and  all,  are  "  impostures." 
There  is  no  exception.  They  "  all  require  you  at  the 
threshold  to  constitute  yourself  an  impostor,"  to  that 
extent,  indeed,  that  no  honest  man  can  enter  them  with 
safety.  Is  this  rhodomontade,  or  spoken  in  sober 
earnest  ?  An  impostor  is  one  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious 
character.  Do  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
charitably  visit  the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis  impose 
in  this  wise  upon  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  and 
care  ?  When  Thomas  Carlyle  is  weary  with  croaking 
he  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  ask  the  question  at 
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St.  George's  for  himself.  Does  the  Christian  minister, 
be  he  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  be  he  not,  take 
needful  food  to  the  cottage  hearth  and  attend  the  dying 
bed  of  the  humblest  Christian  man,  ministering  conso 
lation  in  life's  extremest  hour,  with  no  object  but  to 
cheat  ?  If  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  mean  what  he  says,  for 
our  instruction  let  him  at  least  say  what  he  does  mean. 
His  views  respecting  the  professions  are  certainly 
obscure  to  himself.  In  one  page  he  tells  us  that  this 
world  was  no  world  for  John  Sterling  to  be  busy  in, 
because  its  occupations  are  adapted  only  to  those  who 
"  want  to  make  sudden  fortunes,  and  achieve  the  tem 
porary  hallelujah  of  flunkeys ;"  yet,  in  the  very  next 
breath,  he  adds,  that  "  the  desultory  ways"  of  the  youth 
utterly  unfitted  him  for  the  ordinary  callings  of  life, 
which  "requires  slow,  steady-pulling  diligence,  indis 
pensable  in  all  important  pursuits  and  strenuous  human 
competitions  whatsoever."  We  need  not  dwell  upon 
these  contradictions,  or  stay  to  prove  that  a  profession, 
bo  it  what  it  may,  which  demands  at  the  outset,  "  slow, 
steady-pulling  diligence"  in  order  to  achieve  success — 
that  is  to  say,  some  self-denial,  patience,  and  virtuous 
doing  on  the  part  of  the  professor,  can  hardly  be  the 
flagrant  imposition  which  Mr.  Carlyle  so  energetically 
tries  to  prove  it. 

But  of  all  professions,  that  of  a  minister  of  Christian 
ity  is  by  far  the  most  barefacedly  hypocritical  and  de 
graded.  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  no  exceptions.  He  affects 
dissenters  no  better  than  churchmen.  They  are  swin 
dlers  in  gangs.  In  the  aggregate  they  constitute  an 
army  of  "  black  dragoons,  of  all  varieties  ami  purposes, 
patrolling  with  horse  meat  and  man's  meat  this  afflicted 
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earth  so  hugely  to  the  detriment  of  it."  It  is  not  always 
easy,  as  our  readers  may  have  discovered,  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  thoughts,  so  strangely  are 
they  garbed  in  that  gentleman's  most  peculiar  diction  ; 
but  his  great  ground  of  complaint  here  indicated  against 
the  "black  dragoons"  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
receive  "  man's  meat,"  or  a  solid  return  for  their  labours. 
Ministers  do  their  work  and  are  paid  for  it.  There  is 
no  denying  the  position.  Most  inadequately  are  some 
remunerated  for  work  as  hard  as  that  of  breaking  stones, 
and  most  extravagantly  are  others  rewarded  for  doing 
nothing  at  all.  The  anomaly  is  a  scandal,  and  redistri 
bution  of  pious  funds  is  loudly  called  for.  The  world, 
bad  as  it  is,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Carlyle  if  he  will 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  it  to  repair  a 
crying  evil.  But  putting  a  shoulder  or  even  a  finger  to 
the  wheel  is  just  what  this  writer  will  not  do.  It  suits 
him  better  to  make  mouths  at  a  machine  temporarily 
imbedded  in  the  mud,  and  to  swear  that  it  is  dropping 
to  pieces  every  time  it  bravely  struggles  to  get  out  of 
the  rut.  Is  it,  after  all,  so  disgraceful  a  matter  to  swal 
low  "  man's  meat"  with  a  heavy  day's  work  done, 
though  it  be  merely  the  work  of  carrying  consolation  to 
an  afflicted  soul  ?  Does  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  refuse  such 
meat  ?  Railing  against  everybody  and  everything  may 
possibly  indicate  a  deeper  sense  of  true  religion  than 
weekly  prayers  and  daily  parish  ministrations,  but  the 
railer  at  all  events  looks  as  sharply  as  any  for  a  sub 
stantial  return  for  his  disagreeable  services.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  infidels  do  not  part  with  their  wares  for 
nothing  any  more  than  true  believers.  Till  they  do,  let 
Mr.  Carlyle  get  as  much  of  "  man's  meat"  as  a  judicious 
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public  will  afford  him,  and  not  grumble  that  other  men 
have  stomachs  and  appetites  to  attend  to  as  well  as 
himself. 

We  must  further  protest  against  the  unseemly  assaults 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  makes,  not  upon  professors  of  reli 
gion,  but  upon  religion  itself.  It  is  competent  to  this 
gentleman  to  prove  Christianity  the  most  palpable 
"  sham"  and  "  cobweb"  that  ever  superstition  and  hy 
pocrisy  invented ;  but  it  is  most  unbecoming  in  any 
man  to  assert  and  reiterate  so  terrible  a  fact  without 
attempting  any  proof.  "  What  the  light  of  your  mind," 
he  tells  us  in  one  page,  "  which  is  the  direct  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible,  that,  in  God's 
name,  leave  uncredited ;  at  your  peril  do  not  try  be 
lieving  that."  And,  lest  the  light  of  our  own  minds 
should  fail  of  sufficient  illumination,  he  further  on 
informs  us  that  "  the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recog 
nized  paths  to  the  Eternal  are  now  all  torn  up  and 
flung  in  heaps,  submerged  in  unutterable  boiling  mud 
oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and  Unbelievability,  of  brutal  liv 
ing  Atheism  and  damnable  dead  putrescent  Cant; 
darkness  and  the  mere  shadow  of  death,  enveloping  all 
things  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  in  the  raging  gulf-cur 
rents  offering  us  will-o'-the-wisps  for  loadstars — inti 
mating  that  there  are  no  stars,  nor  ever  were,  except 
certain  old  Jew  ones  which  have  now  gone  out"  More 
to  the  same  effect  is  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 
There  is  nothing  veracious  that  remains  of  religion,  ac 
cording  to  this  denouncing  apostle ;  but  in  what  manner 
existing  churches  are  "  weltering"  in  falsehood  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  no  mission  to  say.  The  fact  is  there ;  to 
be  made  the  best  of  by  the  weak,  the  timid,  the  unre- 
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fleeting,  the  sceptical,  and  the  vicious.  It  is  enough  for 
this  man  to  pull  down.  Let  others,  if  they  will,  build 
up.  "  There  is  no  fixed  highway  more"  he  tauntingly 
exclaims  in  one  place,  rejoicing  that  it  is  not  for  him  to 
say  in  which  direction  to  seek  it :  "  Religion,"  he 
broadly  avers  in  another,  "  is  not  a  doubt,"  though  his 
one  unvarying  object  is  to  make  it  nothing  but  doubt 
— the  most  dismal,  distressing,  and  hopelessly  perplex 
ing. 

One  human  model  is  for  an  instant  set  up  for  our 
veneration  and  regard.  Coleridge  is  presented  to  us  in 
glowing  colours,  sitting  "  on  the  brow  of  Highgate-hill, 
looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke  tumult,  like  a 
sage  escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life's  battle."  This  is 
a  "  good  man  ;"  the  only  "  good"  man  of  whom  especial 
mention  is  made  in  the  volume ;  a  pattern  man  offered 
to  us  for  imitation  in  the  midst  "  of  cobwebs  and  worn- 
out  symbolisms,"  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Now,  mark  !  we 
are  all  going  wrong,  and,  though  doing  our  best  in  the 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us, 
struggling  for  ourselves,  helping  and  encouraging  one 
another,  yet  weltering  in  beggarly  deliriums ;  but 
Coleridge,  coolly  leaving  Robert  Southey  to  take  care 
of  his  children,  retires  to  a  snug  retreat  opened  for 
him  by  his  friends  at  Highgate — a  refuge  which  he 
had  not  the  chivalry  and  manly  courage  to  decline ; 
and  he,  in  that  very  epoch  of  his  life,  assumes  in  Car- 
lyle's  eye  the  form  of  perfect  human  grandeur.  Shall 
we  follow  Colderidge's  ignoble  example,  then  1  Is 
this  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.  We 
must  discuss  the  point  as  men,  and  not  as  children  or 
dreamers.  If  we  imitate  this  model  man,  shall  we 
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then,  we  ask,  be  upon  the  right  tack,  and  out  of  the 
"  cobwebs,"  and  restored  from  "  our  deliriums  ?"  We 
must  needs  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  of  no  other 
personage  do  we  get  an  inkling  who,  according  to 
Thomas  Carlyle,  fairly  encountered  and  overcame  the 
"idols  and  popular  dignitaries" — whatever  they  may 
have  been — of  his  day. 

But  it  is  only  when  Coleridge  is  sitting  on  Highgate- 
hill  as  "  a  sage"  that  his  patron  will  smile  even  upon 
him.  The  moment  the  philosopher  creeps  to  his 
chamber,  and  there  humbly  falls  on  his  knees  as  a 
Christian,  he  is  scornfully  left  to  his  own  devices.  The 
fact  is  most  instructive.  It  is  sufficient  to  confess 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God  according  to  any 
established  or  recognized  formula  to  be  immediately 
sneered  at,  pitied,  and  rudely  attacked  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Poor  Coleridge,  in  spite  of  all  his  metaphysical  entangle 
ments,  took  shelter  in  his  latter  days  from  his  many 
bodily  and  mental  troubles  under  cover  of  those  simple 
truths  which  give  peace  to  the  tempest-tossed,  hope  to 
the  despairing,  resignation  to  the  sorely-afflicted ;  and, 
for  this  obvious  outrage  to  philosophy,  Carlyle  deserts 
him.  He  would  have  had  Coleridge  daring  to  infidelity, 
and  because  "  the  sage"  stopped  short  of  the  violence 
he  brands  him  as  a  coward.  This  is  the  very  worst 
feature  of  the  whole  book.  Even  Sterling,  held  up  as 
he  is  as  the  fairest  specimen  of  ingenuous  man  with 
whom  it  was  the  biographer's  good  fortune  ever  to 
come  in  contact,  finds  nothing  but  pity  from  that  bio 
grapher  as  often  as  he  dares  to  look  for  mercy  and 
support  from  his  Maker.  When  in  the  midst  of  sorrow, 
and  misfortune,  and  ill-health,  the  young  man,  in  stark 
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helplessness,  appeals  to  Heaven  for  aid  that  no  man 
gives  himself — for  light  which  no  human  soul  has  ever 
yet  kindled  for  itself — then  is  he  at  once  seeking 
"  bottled  moonshine,"  following  "  illusions  till  they 
burst,"  and  inquiring  of  fate  "  without  lamp  or  authentic 
finger-post."  We  doubt  not  the  cleverness  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  we  admit  his  acuteness,  but  men  great,  clever, 
and  acute  have  lived  before  Carlyle,  and  to  them  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  no  "sham,"  for  they  had  no 
occasion  for  "  shams" — to  them  benevolence  based  on 
piety  has  been  no  "  cobweb" — to  them  duty  to  one's 
neighbour,  flowing  from  recognized  duty  to  God,  has 
been  no  "  moonshine ;"  and  that  which  the  illustrious 
of  every  age  have  been  content  to  accept  in  meekness 
of  soul  as  truth  from  the  skies  cannot  be  flung  away 
in  a  moment  as  lies  from  the  depths,  because  it  suits 
the  humour  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to  mock  every  faith  but  his 
own,  and  to  render  his  own  wholly  unintelligible  even 
to  his  disciples. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  more  than  the  main 
features  of  the  life  of  John  Sterling.  Neither  the  career 
of  that  amiable  man  nor  his  productions,  present  matter 
of  public  interest  or  justify  the  importance  which  two 
memoirs  have  given  to  his  name.  Archdeacon  Hare 
fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  friend  in  collecting  Sterling's 
scattered  literary  papers  after  his  decease,  and  laboured 
to  show,  that  although  at  one  period  of  his  life  John 
Sterling  had  been  vexed  with  religious  doubts,  he  died 
a  Christian  believer  and  a  member  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  who  cannot  allow  that  Sterling  did  anything 
so  foolish,  writes  a  volume  to  prove  the  conclusions  of 
the  Archdeacon  unsound  and  false.  Whatever  the  true 
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state  of  the  case  may  be,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Carlyle's  evidence  is  wholly  against  his  assertions. 
He  may  have  kept  back  documents  sufficient  to 
establish  his  theory,  but  those  he  has  produced  are 
triumphantly  in  favour  of  the  Archdeacon. 

John  Sterling  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  as  he 
certainly  was  of  the  greatest  promise.  His  friends 
remember  him  as  a  marvellous  talker,  and  his  gentle 
disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  The 
writings  which  he  published  in  his  lifetime,  and  those 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  since,  indicate 
rather  what  the  author  might  have  done  with  good 
health  and  a  settled  purpose,  than  the  finished  com 
positions  of  a  writer  in  full  vigour  of  understanding, 
enjoying  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  Sterling  pos 
sessed  neither.  He  was  delicate  from  his  boyhood,  and 
for  many  years  of  his  life,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  beautifully 
describes  it — for  nothing,  we  are  bound  to  say,  can 
surpass  the  exquisite  manner  of  the  narrative  portion  of 
this  book — wholly  occupied  in  eluding  the  resolute 
pursuit  of  disease  and  death.  Repose  of  spirit  was 
unknown  to  the  man  whose  "  continual  fault,"  accord 
ing  to  his  indulgent  biographer,  was  "  overhaste,"  and 
"  want  of  the  due  strength."  The  short  career  of  Sterling 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  physical  and  intellec 
tual  constitution.  He  is  never  at  rest ;  he  is  always 
seeking  a  heaven  on  earth  for  body  and  soul,  but  never 
finds  it.  No  soil  or  climate  saves  him  from  the  gripe 
of  his  deadly  pursuer ;  no  occupation  in  which  his 
fellow-men  find  their  reward  can,  for  any  reasonable 
time,  secure  his  steady  and  loyal  devotion.  His  intel 
lect  is  very  clear,  but  he  discerns  nothing  fixedly  or 
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usefully ;  his  purpose  at  all  times  is  of  the  noblest  and 
the  purest ;  his  accomplishment  at  no  time  satisfactory- 
Thomas  Carlyle's  theory,  built  upon  his  observation 
of  his  friend's  life,  is  very  characteristic.     At  an  early 
period   Sterling   was    a   thorough   Radical,    and    took 
active  part  with  the  Spanish  revolutionists.     The  chief 
of  these  revolutionists,  a  dear  and  personal  friend  of 
Sterling's,  was  taken  in  arms  and  shot,  and  the  instant 
effect  of  this  catastrophe,  according  to  Carlyle,  was  to 
burn  up  Radicalism  in  Sterling's  bosom,  and  to  compel 
him  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  vocation.     "  Old  Radical 
ism  and   mutinous  audacious    ethnicism   having  thus 
fallen  to  wreck,  and  a  mere  black  world  of  misery  and 
remorse   now  disclosing   itself,    whatsoever  of  natural 
piety   to   God    and    man,    whatsoever    of    pity   and 
reverence,   of    awe   and   devout    hope   was    in    Ster 
ling's   heart,   now   awoke    into   new   activity."      The 
effect  of  this   awakening  was   to  send   John  Sterling 
into  the  church.     He   took  orders,  became  curate  of 
Hurstmonceux,  in   Sussex,   and,  at  the  end  of  eight 
months — much  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  satisfaction — threw  up 
that   duty.      "Concerning  this    attempt  of  Sterling," 
writes  the  biographer,   "  to  find  sanctuary  in  the  old 
church,  and  desperately  grasp  the  hem  of  her  garment 
in  such    a   manner,   there   will   at   present   be   many 
opinions ;   and  mine   must   be  recorded   here  in   flat 
reproval  of  it,  as  a  rash,  false,  unwise,  and  unpermitted 
step."     Sterling  resigned  the  curacy  on  the  score  of  ill 
health  ;  but  Mr.  Carlyle  hints,  not  very  darkly,  at  more 
potent  reasons  for  defection.     We  have  already  stated 
that  Mr.  Carlyle  fails  to  give  us  any  valid  reason  for 
trusting  to  his  inuendoes.     In  1834  Sterling  quitted 
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Hurstmoticeux.  In  1839,  writing  to  his  son,  he  tells 
him  that  if  he  tries  to  be  better  for  all  he  reads,  as  well 
as  wiser,  he  will  "find  books  a  great  help  towards 
goodness  as  well  as  knowledge ;  and,  above  all  other 
books,  the  Bible,  which  tells  us  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  towards  God  and  man." 
In  1843,  addressing  his  mother,  then  on  her  deathbed, 
Sterling  reminds  her  that  it  was  from  her  he  first 
learnt  "  to  believe,"  and  affectionately  suggests  the 
sources  of  consolation  to  which,  when  he  was  a  child, 
she  had  piously  bid  him  look.  "  If  I  am  taken  from 
you,"  he  said  to  his  six  children  that  very  same  year, 
upon  the  sad  night  of  his  wife's  funeral,  and  when  he 
himself  was  tottering  at  the  grave's  brink,  "  God  will 
take  care  of  you."  Later  still,  in  1844,  three  months 
before  his  death,  "  he  read  a  good  deal — earnest  books ; 
the  Bible,  most  earnest  of  books,  his  chief  favourite." 
Infidelity  may  have  been  here,  but  we  cannot  detect 
it. 

Having  sounded  Radicalism  and  found  it  hollow — 
having  taken  counsel  of  the  church,  and  received  stones 
for  bread — Sterling  finally  discovered  a  resting-place  for 
his  feet,  but,  unhappily,  when  it  was  too  late.  His 
mission  blazed  before  him — the  true  aim  and  end  of 
life — the  great  secret  hidden  from  his  fellows — were  all 
revealed  to  him  when  he  could  but  dimly  gaze  upon  the 
revelation,  sigh  and  depart.  So  saith  Thomas  Carlyle. 
"  Not  till  after  trying  all  manner  of  sublimely  illumi 
nated  places,  and  finding  that  the  basis  of  them  was 
putridity,  artificial  gas,  and  quaking  bog,  did  he,  when 
his  strength  was  all  done,  discover  his  true  sacred 
hill,  and  passionately  climb  thither  while  life  was  fast 
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ebbing !"  Keader,  we  see  you  straining  your  neck  to 
get  sight  of  this  hill,  and  we  hear  your  heart  beating 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  deliverance !  Stay  your 
eagerness  and  waste  not  those  pulsations.  Thomas 
Carlyle  shows  you  no  hill.  He  promised  you,  indeed, 
much  instruction,  but  he  leaves  you  with  none.  What 
ever,  wherever  that  hill  may  be,  between  you  and  it  all 
is  darkness.  You  must  jog  on  in  the  plains  as  before, 
for  any  aid  this  book  will  afford  you.  But  take  courage, 
nevertheless.  Heaven  and  good  fortune  have  never  de 
serted  the  workers  yet ! 

Having  said  so  much  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  publication 
of  the  following  remarkable  correspondence,  which  was 
found  amongst  Mr.  Edward  Sterling's  papers  at  his  de 
cease,  and  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  inserted  in  the  Life 
of  John  Sterling,  the  son  : — 

"  (Private.) 
"TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    'THE   TIMES.' 

"Whitehall,  April  18,  1835. 

"Sin, — Having  this  day  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
the  seals  of  office,  I  can,  without  any  imputation  of  an  inte 
rested  motive,  or  any  impediment  from  scrupulous  feelings  of 
delicacy,  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  powerful  support  which 
that  Government  over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside 
received  from  The  Times  newspaper. 

"If  I  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  personal  gratitude,  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  such  expressions  would  do  injustice  to  the 
character  of  a  support  which  was  given  exclusively  on  the 
highest  and  most  independent  grounds  of  public  principle.  I 
can  say  this  with  perfect  truth,  as  I  am  addressing  one  whose 
person  even  is  unknown  to  me,  and  who,  during  my  tenure  of 
power,  studiously  avoided  every  species  of  intercourse  which 
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could  throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  I  should,  however,  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings  if  I  were  to  retire  from  office  without  one  word  of  ac 
knowledgement — without  at  least  assuring  you  of  the  admira 
tion  with  which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  <ontest  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of  that  extraordi 
nary  ability  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  a  support  the  more 
valuable  because  it  was  an  impartial  and  discriminating  sup 
port 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Ever  your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

"ROBERT  PEEL." 

"TO   THE   EIGHT   HON.    SIR   EGBERT   PEEL,    BART.,    <fec. 

"SiR, — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn  from  the 
letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  bearing  yesterday's 
date,  that  you  estimate  so  highly  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  five  months  by  The  Times  newspaper  to 
support  the  cause  of  rational  and  wholesome  government 
which  His  Majesty  had  intrusted  to  your  guidance ;  and  that 
you  appreciate  fairly  the  disinterested  motive,  of  regard  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  that  alone,  through  which  this  journal 
has  been  prompted  to  pursue  a  policy  in  accordance  with  that 
of  your  Administration.  It  is,  permit  me  to  say,  by  such  mo 
tives  only  that  The  Times,  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  has 
been  influenced,  whether  in  defence  of  the  Government  of  the 
day,  or  in  constitutional  resistance  to  it;  and,  indeed,  there 
exist  no  other  motives  of  action  for  a  journalist,  compatible 
either  with  the  safety  of  the  press,  or  with  the  political  mo 
rality  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  readers. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c., 
"THE  EDITOR  OF  "Tio:  TIMES.'" 

"Of  this  note,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  referring  to  the 
letter  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  I  do  not  think  there 
was  the  least  whisper  during  Edward  Sterling's  life- 
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time."  How  should  there  have  been  ?  for  though  the 
document  is  one  which  is  alike  honourable  to  the  great 
Statesman  who  penned  it  and  to  ourselves,  we  cannot 
regard  its  publication  even  at  the  present  time  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  breach  of  confidence. 

The  silence  observed  with  respect  to  it,  by  the  esti 
mable  man  to  whose  honourable  keeping  it  was  con 
fided  by  the  editor  of  The  Times,  might  have  warned 
Mr.  Carlyle  to  respect  it  as  the  private  property  of  this 
journal ;  and,  from  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  this  private  communication  we  cannot  re 
frain  from  expressing  a  hope  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself 
may  never  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  with  regard 
to  any  public  journal,  as  that  so  ably  filled  by  Edward 
Sterling  with  regard  to  The  Times.  Should  he  be  so 
situated  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  soon  such 
private  communications  as  that  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  would  become  common  property. 
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LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.* 

DURING  the  few  years  that  intervened  between  the 
return  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  banishment  of 
his  great  Chancellor  it  was  the  delight  and  constant 
occupation  of  the  latter  to  collect  under  his  splendid 
roof  the  portraits  of  the  many  famous  men  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact  during  his  agitated  life,  or  who 
had  taken  part,  at  least,  whether  with  him  or  against 
him,  in  the  singular  vicissitudes  of  that  unhappy  time. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  the  eager  collector  was  more 
solicitous  for  the  effigies  than  scrupulous  as  to  the1 
method  of  acquiring  them.  Indeed,  one  accusation  is 
on  record  which  openly  charges  Lord  Clarendon  with 
having  received  his  pictures  directly  as  bribes  from  the 
Puritans,  who  had  themselves  obtained  many  of  the 
portraits  by  violent  seizure  during  the  civil  wars,  for 
promotion  and  advancement  when  Puritan  principles 
were  no  longer  in  the  ascendant.  The  accusation,  it  is 
true,  rests  solely  upon  the  credibility  of  a  man  of  whom 
Mr.  Hallam  asserts  that  "  his  splenetic  humour  makes 
him  no  good  witness  against  any  one ;"  but  there  is 
nothing,  either  in  the  temper  of  the  times  or  in  the 

•  Lives  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. 
Illustrative  of  Portraits  in  his  Gallery.  By  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  In  three 
volumes.  London :  Murray.  1852. 
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character  and  fate  of  the  noble  collector  himself,  to  ren 
der  the  suspicion  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  Another 
modern  historian  tells  us  that  it  is  chiefly  to  the  general 
profligacy  of  the  times  that  Clarendon  owes  his  high 
reputation  ;  but  he  by  no  means  wishes  us  to  conclude 
that  the  Chancellor  himself  altogether  escaped  contami 
nation.  We  know,  even  from  his  own  utterance,  that 
he  did  not,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  bitter  animosity 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  Royal  party  by  the  pre 
ference  so  frequently  shown  to  Puritan  applicants  for 
place  led  as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  the  downfall 
which  released  Lord  Clarendon  from  the  temptations 
and  responsibilities  of  office,  and  enabled  him  to  devote 
his  extraordinary  powers  to  the  literary  works  that  have 
secured  his  renown. 

Whether,  however,  Lord  Clarendon  obtained  his 
paintings  by  honest  payment  or  by  dishonest  patronage, 
two  circumstances  in  connexion  with  the  gallery  are 
worthy  of  remembrance.  The  accomplished  Evelyn 
helped  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  collection,  and  the  im 
mortal  Pepys  was  fired  by  the  example  to  make  a 
collection  of  his  own  equally  magnificent.  Poor  Pepys 
would  inevitably  have  ruined  his  family  but  for  the 
sagacious  counsel  of  Evelyn,  who  recommended  the 
little  man  to  content  his  ambitious  soul  with  a  col 
lection  of  engravings ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  would,  no 
doubt,  have  vastly  improved  his  gallery  had  he  con 
tinued  long  enough  in  power  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
suggestions  of  the  same  competent  adviser.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1667,  Evelyn  sent  to  Lord  Clarendon  a 
list  of  worthies  whose  portraits  the  collector  would  do 
well  to  add  to  his  treasures.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
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ber  in  the  same  year  the  great  earl  himself  was  crawl 
ing  to  France  unperceived  by  the  men  who  were 
plotting  his  overthrow. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  the  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Clarendon — the  owner  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  great 
collection — has  undertaken  the  task  of  giving  life  to  the 
canvas  that  adorns  her  brother's  walls.  The  three  vo 
lumes  before  us  contain  the  memoirs  of  three  men  who 
were  partakers  with  the  great  earl  of  the  anxieties  and 
varied  fortunes  of  the  civil  wars,  whose  deeds  formed 
the  subject  of  his  own  vigorous  and  minute  pen,  and 
whose  portraits  were  among  the  memorials  he  had  ga 
thered  for  his  consolation  when  he  vainly  deemed  his 
hour  of  conflict  to  have  ended.  There  is  a  singular 
appropriateness  in  the  selection  made.  Lord  Hertford, 
Lord  Capell,  and  Lord  Falkland  are  representatives  of 
an  heroic  class.  In  treating  of  the  civil  wars  which 
tore  this  kingdom  asunder,  and  denied  the  soil  with 
native  blood,  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  divide 
the  combatants  into  two  contending  parties — the  one 
allied  to  Royalty  and  despotism,  the  other  sworn  to 
maintain  the  just  or  unjust  claims  of  the  people  against 
the  divine  rights  of  the  Monarch  and  the  priest.  In 
modern  times,  especially,  we  have  taken  our  cue  from 
the  novelist,  and  pictured  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  in 
the  forms  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  cunning  and  ever- 
welcome  pen  of  genius.  Generation  upon  generation 
has  preferred  the  volumes  of  Shakspeare  to  the  drier 
and  less  fascinating  chronicle  of  the  historian  ;  and  our 
children  will  as  certainly  have  recourse  to  the  free 
painting  of  Scott  when  they  desire  to  judge  of  the  cha 
racters  and  events  round  which  the  magician  has  left 
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his  imperishable  halo.  It  is  perilous,  however,  to  rely 
solely  upon  such  seductive  teaching.  It  is  very  certain 
that,  between  the  two  classes  which  represent  to  us  the 
opposing  parties  in  the  civil  war,  there  rose  up  a  third 
division,  much  more  enlightened  than  either,  though 
far  less  calculated  to  stamp  its  features  on  the  agitated 
time,  or  to  settle  the  lamentable  conflict  whose  issue 
was  to  be  found  only  in  one  of  two  extremes.  The 
period  of  the  war  was  one  of  great  constitutional 
change.  It  formed  a  mighty  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  people.  Up  to  that  time  the  country  had  been 
governed,  professedly,  by  King  and  Council,  actually, 
by  the  Mgnarch  alone.  The  people  were  now  about  to 
govern  themselves.  Charles  I.,  with  antiquated  notions 
of  prerogative,  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  nation  inoculated  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of 
popular  freedom.  King  and  Parliament  were  both  to 
blame  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  for  pre-eminence ;  for 
both  demanded  as  their  inalienable  right  infinitely  more 
than  either  had  the  slightest  title  to  assume.  The 
middle  party  that  sprang  up,  intent  only  upon  doing 
justice  by  both  combatants,  and  spurning  the  unauthor 
ized  pretensions  of  either,  were  the  true  constitutional 
ists  of  the  time,  and  might  have  steered  the  State  ves 
sel,  without  accident  or  mutiny,  through  the  terrible 
sea  in  which  it  laboured  for  so  many  years,  had  the 
King  been  honest,  or  the  multitude  free  from  the  influ 
ence  of  ambitious  counsel  and  malignant  passion.  Fail 
ing  in  their  patriotic  and  noble  endeavour,  they  became 
the  victims  rather  than  the  heroes  of  the  hour,  and  their 
humble  efforts  are  still  suffered  to  look  pale  at  the  side 
of  the  fiery  but  ferocious  achievements  of  a  Rupert,  or 
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the  successful  usurpation  of  a  Cromwell.  We  may 
surely  search  long  and  industriously  through  the  histo 
ries  of  the  world  before  we  come  to  a  counterpart  of 
that  character  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Falk 
land  immortal  on  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth.  Poet, 
philosopher,  statesman,  patriot,  soldier — he  seems  to 
have  combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  noble  quali 
ties  which  distinguished  every  one  of  the  contending 
parties  of  his  day.  He  fell  fighting  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  but  long  before  that  miserable  moment  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  his  country  by  the  highest  virtues 
that  elevate  humanity.  He  followed  his  King  with  a 
steadiness  and  fidelity  that  knew  no  flaw,  but  he  fol 
lowed  as  much  to  counsel  and  instruct  as  to  battle  for 
and  protect.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  upbraid  Episcopal  aggressions  and  Regal 
usurpations;  and  when  forced  at  last  to  defend  the 
monarch  against  the  ambitious  spirits  that  struggled,  as 
he  thought,  to  build  their  own  eminence  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  throne,  and  cared  not  by  what  means  the  per 
sonal  object  was  acquired,  he  still  reminded  his  master 
that  his  soul  could  neither  be  the  slave  of  priestcraft 
nor  the  minister  to  an  overweening  and  ridiculous  sense 
of  prerogative.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
until  he  fell  sword  in  hand  Falkland's  heart  was  bent 
upon  peace,  and  upon  restoring  the  King  to  the  confi 
dence  .of  his  Parliament.  Had  he  thought  less  of  peace, 
he  would  have  cared  more  for  his  own  precious  life, 
since  it  was  always  the  manly  fear  of  being  suspected 
of  wishing  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  his  own 
account  that  led  him  to  the  very  thick  of  danger.  We 
have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Macaulay  does  scant 
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justice  to  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  when  he  pro 
nounces  him  "  infinitely  too  fastidious  for  public  life." 
There  was  no  squeamishness  or  false  delicacy  in  his 
composition.  He  continued  firm  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  while  his  voice  might  be  heard  in 
Parliament,  and  it  was  solely  with  the  object  of  advan 
cing  that  cause — the  one  that  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
that  he  placed  himself  at  the  side  of  a  King  unworthy 
of  such  companionship.  No  one  will  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  had  Charles  I.  listened  to  the  counsels  of  this  wise 
Minister,  he  would  not  only  have  saved  his  own  head, 
but  would  have  stopped  the  general  effusion  of  blood, 
and  spared  the  nation  the  lasting  disgrace  and  shame 
that  attended  the  tumultuous  reaction  of  the  Restora 
tion.  Three  courses  were  open  to  Lord  Falkland  when 
he  followed  the  King  to  York.  He  might  have  con 
tinued  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  abetted  the 
gigantic  aspirations  of  Cromwell ;  he  might  have  joined 
the  standard  of  Charles  I.  with  the  questionable  devo 
tion  and  in  the  furious  temper  of  a  Rupert ;  he  might, 
lastly,  have  resolved  upon  the  self-denying  course  of 
mediation — upon  healing  the  wounds  and  softening  the 
asperities  of  either  party — upon  using  every  exertion  of 
his  mind  and  body  with  the  King  and  Parliament  for 
stopping  the  scandal  which  could  bring  honour  to  no 
party  concerned  in  sustaining  it.  Upon  the  last 
named  course  Falkland  deliberately  and  nobly  decided, 
and  if  his  success  did  not  correspond  either  with  his 
expectations  or  deserts,  the  duplicity  of  the  monarch 
whom  he  served  was  alone  to  blame  for  the  miscarriage, 
and  painfully  did  that  monarch  pay  for  his  double- 
dealing.  Clarendon  asserts  that  "if  there  were  no 
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other  brand  upon  this  odious  civil  war  than  the  single 
loss  of  such  a  man,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and  exe 
crable  to  all  posterity."  Whitelock  is  fain  to  confess 
that  wherever  the  name  of  Falkland  was  heard  or 
known  there  was  honest  lamentation  for  his  violent  and 
early  death. 

In  truth,  the  gentleness,  nobility,  and  delicacy  of 
Falkland's  mind  constitute  a  study  for  the  poet,  the 
historian,  and  the  artist.  It  is  certain  beyond  the  pos 
sibility  of  doubt  that  Falkland,  in  every  step  that  he 
took,  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  his  native  land,  and  the  strict  performance  of  his 
duty.  His  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Parliament — 
his  spirit  was  created  for  liberty — his  aspirations  were 
for  the  advancement  of  his  kind  and  for  the  freedom 
and  instruction  of  the  human  soul.  There  was  no  per 
sonal  attachment  between  the  Monarch  and  himself. 
Yet  he  followed  the  King  meekly  when  fidelity  carried 
with  it  neither  satisfaction  nor  reward,  and  strove  for 
peace  with  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  child  heart 
broken  by  the  quarrels  of  a  discordant  household.  The 
consequences  of  a  protracted  civil  war  took  a  monstrous 
and  appalling  shape  in  his  mind,  and  the  vision 
haunted  him  night  and  day  like  a  ghost.  But  his  very 
eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  shocked  hie  sus 
ceptible  spirit,  and  rendered  him  suspicious  even  of  his 
own  unspotted  and  unimpeachable  motives.  Hence  it 
was,  though  he  continually  implored  the  King  to  be 
reconciled  to  his  Parliament,  and  at  times  remonstrated 
with  such  bluntness  against  the  proceedings  of  Charles 
that  the  Monarch  "  cared  little  to  confer  with  him 
in  private,"  that  he  was  ever  among  the  foremost  in  the 
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fight,  and  always  madly  eager  to  prove  how  little  per 
sonal  considerations  were  involved  in  his  absorbing 
passion  for  national  unity  and  repose.  At  the  battle 
of  Edge  Hill  Clarendon  states  that  "  Falkland  forgot 
that  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  desired  to  be  where 
there  would  be  probably  moat  to  do."  And  yet  so 
chary  was  he  of  sacrificing  any  life  but  his  own  to  the 
melancholy  cause  in  which  all  were  engaged,  that 
it  is  added,  "any  man  might  think  he  came  into  the 
field  chiefly  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  face  of  danger, 
and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood."  Shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Newbury,  where  he  fell,  he  received 
a  strong  intreaty  from  Clarendon,  for  the  sake  of  the 
King  and  his  own  friends,  "  not  to  engage  his  person  to 
those  dangers  which  were  not  incumbent  to  him  ;" 
but  his  only  reply  was  a  melancholy  answer,  which  was 
scarcely  given  before  he  took  his  place,  as  usual,  where 
the  fight  was  hottest,  and  fell,  sword  in  hand,  a  veritable 
martyr.  He  had  not  reached  his  prime  when  he  died, 
but,  writes  his  inconsolable  friend,  "he  had  so  much 
despatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest 
rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the 
youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency. 
•  Whosoever  leads  such  a  life  need  be  the  less  anxious 
upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  him." 

Lord  Capell  was  of  sterner  metal  and  more  direct  of 
purpose.  In  1640  Mr.  Capell  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  for  Hertfordshire,  and  was  "  the  first 
member  that  stood  up  at  this  time  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  his  country."  A  week  after  the  opening 
of  Parliament  he  was  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Remonstrance  on  the  State  of  the  King- 
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dom,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  he  took  as  active  a  part  as  a'ny  in  defending 
liberty  and  law  against  the  unwarrantable  and  suicidal 
pretensions  of  the  Court.  When  raised  to  the  Peerage 
he  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  noble 
man  identified  with  the  popular  party,  and  he  still 
co-operated  with  those  who  had  taken  their  stand 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  King.  A  time  came, 
however,  when  Lord  Capell  believed  that  the  positions 
of  King  and  Parliament  were  reversed  ;  that  offence 
came  from  below  and  not  from  above ;  and  as  resolutely 
as  he  had  argued  for  public  rights  he  defended  the 
King's  prerogatives,  illegally  assailed.  His  loyalty  was 
as  unimpeachable  as  his  vindication  of  the  law  had 
been  unequivocal.  He  followed  the  sad  fortunes  of  the 
King  with  unflinching  zeal ;  he  gave  of  his  substance 
with  an  open  hand ;  he  advised,  he  laboured,  and  he 
endured,  but  he  was  visited  with  no  pangs  of  pity  and 
remorse  such  as  afflicted  the  gentler  soul  of  Falkland, 
for  his  self-devotion  was  as  chivalrous  and  cheerful  as 
his  previous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Parliament  had  been 
sincere  and  stedfast.  Capell's  defence  of  Colchester  is 
among  the  marvels  of  that  extraordinary  time  ;  the  hor 
rors  of  the  siege  among  the  most  painful  of  its  many 
shocking  incidents.  Capell's  surrender,  as  all  men 
know,  was  followed  by  his  trial  and  speedy  execution  ; 
and  a  braver  death  was  never  suffered.  One  solitary 
request  he  made  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold.  He 
prayed  his  chaplain,  if  "  there  were  nothing  of  vanity 
or  of  vain  ostentation  in  it,"  that  he  would  give  order 
that  his  heart  should  be  taken  out  of  his  body  and  kept 
in  a  silver  box  until  the  son  of  the  murdered  King 
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should  come  home,  "  as  he  doubted  not  he  would,"  and 
then  that  it  might  be  presented  to  him  "  with  his 
humble  desire  that  when  the  King,  his  father,  was 
interred  it  might  be  buried  at  his  feet,  in  testimony  of 
the  zeal  he  had  for  his  service,  and  the  affection  he  had 
for  his  person  while  he  lived."  When  Charles  II. 
returned  from  his  travels  the  faithful  heart  was  duly 
presented  to  him ;  but  the  Stuarts  had  little  respect  for 
faithful  hearts,  whether  throbbing  or  silent,  and  the 
loyal  bequest  was  given  back  to  Lord  Capell's  represen 
tatives.  In  1703  it  turned  up  in  the  charter-room  of 
Hadham-hall,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  of  that  time  desired 
that  it  might  be  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Little 
Hadham.  Lest  some  one  more  eager  than  Charles  II. 
might  be  disposed  to  steal  the  heart  for  the  sake  of  the 
silver  casket,  an  iron  box  was  substituted,  and  the 
piece  of  silver  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
iron  box  is  still  in  the  vault.  It  is  said  that  a  learned 
doctor  of  physic,  being  present  at  the  opening  of  Lord 
Capell's  body,  after  his  execution,  "  delivered  it  at  a 
public  lecture  that  the  Lord  Capell's  was  the  least  heart 
he  had  ever  beheld."  The  learned  doctor  had  not  seen 
the  heart  of  the  King  for  whom  the  brave  Capell 
suffered,  and  he  died  before  the  martyr's  son. 

Lord  Hertford  owed  to  the  House  of  Stuart  still  less 
than  Falkland  and  Capell ;  but  his  fidelity  and  devotion 
were  as  perfect  as  those  of  either.  His  grandfather  had 
married  Lady  Catharine  Grey,  the  cousin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  without  that  Sovereign's  consent,  and  for  his 
temerity  suffered  years  of  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
was  released  only  after  the  miserable  death  of  his  for 
cibly  divorced  wife.  The  grandson,  not  alarmed  by  the 
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example,  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  cousin  of  James  the  First,  and  the  persecu 
tion  of  the  half  savage  King  far  surpassed  in  its  cold 
blooded  cruelty  the  previous  malignant  oppression  of 
the  virgin  Queen.  The  unhappy  tale  of  Arabella 
Stuart  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  state  that,  so  long  tH  the  incarcerated 
victim  lived,  Lord  Hertford  was  a  banished  man,  and 
after  her  death  continued  under  the  marked  displeasure 
of  King  James  and  King  Charles,  from  both  of  whom, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  he  received  many  and 
continued  disobligations,"  every  possible  care  being 
taken  "  to  discountenance  and  lessen  his  interest."  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  when  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age,  Lord  Hertford  quitted  his  retirement  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  he  should  side  at  once  with  the 
men  who  had  combined  to  restrain  the  tyranny  of  the 
Crown ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  high  soul 
shrank  from  revenging  personal  affronts,  and  from  the 
first  resolved  to  abet  no  attempt  against  the  King's 
established  and  prescriptive  rights.  When  he  was  ap 
pointed  Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, Jt  was  a  joy 
to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  he  fulfilled  his  office  as  one 
scorning  to  avail  himself  of  popular  favour  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  nation's  wishes  in  opposition  to  a  father's 
natural  claims.  He  protected  Strafford,  whom  he  was 
known  not  to  love,  and  he  remonstrated  fearlessly  with 
his  master,  for  whom  at  any  time  he  would  cheerfully 
have  laid  down  his  life.  Lord  Hertford  followed  the 
King  to  York,  and  in  his  54th  year  raised  cavalry  for 
the  Royal  service.  He  was  soon  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  of  all  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
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too  quickly  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  Prince. 
Maurice,  the  King's  nephew,  and  one  of  the  two  great 
curses  that  afflicted  the  cause  of  King  Charles  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  rupture  with  the  British  Parliament. 
To  say  that  King  Charles  was  unworthy  of  the  heroic 
devotion  of  his  brave  adherents,  is  to  repeat  a  truism  ; 
but  to  know  thafr  the  mad  endeavour  was  made  to 
coerce  the  people  of  England,  burning  under  a  sense  of 
injury  and  wrong,  into  obedience  and  duty  by  the 
swords  of  foreign  Princes,  whose  greed  of  slaughter 
was  equalled  only  by  their  indifference  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  took  up  arms,  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  fault 
than  which  none  greater  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  uni 
versal  history  of  kings.  Englishmen,  commanding  for 
their  sovereign,  might  still  have  fought  mercifully 
enough,  to  prove  to  the  people  their  paramount  desire 
for  peace.  The  foreign  hirelings  knew  no  higher  duty 
than  to  burn  and  slay  ;  and  Charles  in  his  wisdom  pre 
ferred  the  slayers  to  the  pacificators,  and  insisted  upon 
self-destruction  the  wider  the  door  opened  for  honour 
able  escape. 

Lord  Hertford,  recalled  from  his  command  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  King's  nephew,  retired  from 
military  service,  but  still  kept  near  the  person  of  the 
King  to  render  such  other  service  as  his  means  afforded. 
The  time  was  rapidly  advancing  when  fidelity  could  do 
nothing  and  duty  must  be  dumb.  The  Parliament 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  army — the  army  at  the  bidding 
of  one  man.  The  mock  trial  and  the  dreadful  expiation 
over,  Lord  Hertford  proffered  to  the  dead  the  respect 
which  had  been  forbidden  during  the  last  hours  of  the 
living.  A  more  affecting  or  instructive  scene  than  that 
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in  which  Lord  Hertford  performed  his  final  act  of  loyal 
service  is  not  to  be  found.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  leave  was  given  to  Lord  Hertford  and  three 
others  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  master;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  accompany  the  corpse  out  of 
town — for  it  must  be  privately  conveyed  to  Windsor — 
and  church  prayers  at  the  grave  were  strictly  forbidden. 
In  silence  and  in  secresy  the  body  was  deposited  in  its 
tomb.  No  words  were  uttered,  no  unmeaning  and 
hollow  Court  ceremonial  was  performed,  and  nothing 
but  the  tears  of  the  few  true-hearted  mourners  con 
secrated  the  earth  which  was  thrown  over  the  coffin 
and  the  black  pall  that  constituted  the  sole  funeral 
decoration.  Singular  that  the  King,  who  suffered  so 
much  in  life,  and  quitted  it  more  ignominiously  than 
any  other  British  monarch,  should  have  been  privileged 
so  far  beyond  his  fellows  as  to  receive  the  unbought 
homage  of  true  affection  at  his  tomb — to  have  his 
grave  moistened  with  real  human  sorrow,  and  gently 
covered  over  by  the  hand  of  actual  human  love ! 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  and  during  the  exile  of 
his  son,  Lord  Hertford  contributed  liberally  to  the 
necessities  of  the  latter,  and  steadily  resisted  every 
attempt  made  by  Cromwell  to  wean  him  from  his 
allegiance.  "When  Charles  the  Second  landed  at  Dover 
the  old  lord  hastened  to  meet  him  at  Canterbury,  and 
he  who  had  been  persecuted  by  James,  and  ungene 
rously  treated  by  the  first  Charles,  was  among  the  first 
to  pay  homage  to  their  descendant,  whose  disgraceful 
reign,  happily  for  him,  he  did  not  live  to  witness. 
Before  his  death,  Lord  Hertford  was  created  Duke  of 
Somerset — a  title  of  which  his  family  had  been  unfairly 
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deprived  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  it.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1660,  in  his 
73d  year,  the  Duke  breathed  his  last,  and  transmitted 
his  dignities  and  his  fortune  to  a  child— his  grand 
son. 

The  histories  of  the  three  great  men  whose  characters 
we  have  briefly  given — members  of  "  that  band  of 
enlightened  reformers  who  earliest  expressed  their 
sentiments  on  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
were  among  the  last  to  uphold  its  dignity  and  just 
prerogative" — are  told  with  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  who  states  the  case  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  Crown  both  fairly  and  intelli 
gently.  Lives  more  instructive  cannot  be  perused; 
for  deep  interest  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain  matter  that  will  never  cease  to  have 
freshness  and  flavour  for  the  English  reader  and  for  all 
who  would  learn  how  constitutional  liberty  has  been 
won  in  England,  and  how  a  practical  people  work  their 
certain  way  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  present  adventure 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  authoress  to  pay  another 
visit  to  Grove-park,  and  to  remove  from  a  few  more  of 
the  pictures  the  dust  which  time  has  left  upon  them. 
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DICKENS  AND  THACKERAY— DAVID  COPPER- 
FIELD  AND  ARTHUR  PENDENNIS. 

WHAT  the  epic  was  to  the  old  world — a  continuous  nar 
ration  of  stirring  events,  with  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out — that  is  the  romance  to  the  modern  world. 
With  the  change  of  matter  there  has  been  a  change  of 
form  ;  it  is  no  longer  the  story  of  "  physical  force"  that 
absorbs  and  delights  mankind,  it  is  the  battle  of  life, — 
not  the  encounter  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  the  clash  of 
principles  and  the  conflict  of  passions.  The  decease  of 
the  three  volume  fiction  has  often  been  foretold,  but  has 
never  come  to  pass,  because  it  exists  as  the  supply  of  a 
want,  and  a  very  complex  want.  All  men  want  amuse 
ment  ;  but,  more  than  this,  mankind,  however  civilized, 
require  some  stimulus  of  the  simpler  emotions  ;  overlaid 
as  these  may  be  by  habit,  perverted  by  selfishness  or 
dilapidated  by  overwear,  they  are  still  the  chief  source 
of  pleasure.  That,  therefore,  must  be  welcome  which 
awakes  them.  The  novel  has,  for  the  unimaginative, 
incidents, — for  the  student  of  human  nature,  charac 
ter, — for  the  critical  ear,  vigour  or  beauty  of  language, — 
for  the  theorist,  an  ample  store  of  cobwebs.  It  offers 
love  and  children  to  the  spinster,  red  coats  and  glory  to 
the  legal  or  the  literary  drudge ;  and,  if  it  does  harm 
by  exhausting  the  sympathies  of  some,  it  does  good  by 
exalting  and  keeping  them  fresh  in  sluggish  and  mecha- 
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nical  natures.  The  romance,  we  say,  occupies  the  place 
of  the  epic ;  it  is  more  various,  because  the  forms  of 
society  are  more  manifold,  and  men's  knowledge  and 
their  requirements  alike  more  diverse. 

It  is  not  long  since  two  of  our  best-known  epopee ists, 
or,  to  use  the  more  common  term,  of  our  novel-writers, 
have  concluded  each  a  work  published  by  instalments, 
and  sent  them  forth  in  their  perfect  form  from  the 
presses  of  Bradbury  and  Evans.  Little  matter  to  us 
whether  it  was  the  lust  of  scribbling,  the  desire  of  fame, 
or  the  appetite  for  what  university  statutes  still  term 
"  solids"  which  prompted  them  to  utterance.  We  need 
not,  with  Mr.  Wickfield,  decipher  the  motives  which 
induced  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray  to  compile  re 
spectively  the  lives  of  David  Copperfield  and  Arthur 
Pendennis;  enough  for  us  that  each  of  them  has  pro 
duced  something  neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  unworthy 
of  his  fame. 

There  is  one  virtue  in  the  autobiographical  form  in 
which  Mr.  Dickens  has  cast  his  tale,  namely,  that  it 
imparts  in  this  case  an  additional  reality  ;  there  cannot 
but  be  some  idea  when  an  author  is  speaking  under  an 
author's  mask,  and  in  the  first  person,  that  he  is  retail 
ing,  if  not  circumstances  of  his  own  career,  at  least 
fancies  and  feelings  which  have  been  present  to  him  in 
that  capacity.  We  should  not,  however,  expect  .this 
reality  to  extend  itself  over  all  the  abundance  of  per 
sonages  who  throng  the  stage  in  Mr.  Dickens's  narra 
tive  ;  if  at  all  so,  rather  to  those  who  stand  in  most 
immediate  connexion  with  the  central  figure,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  him.  In  other  words,  we  might 
expect  that  there  should  be  a  division  manifest  in  the 
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story,  and  that  one  portion  should  be  assimilated  to 
former  works  of  the  writer,  another  portion  bear  a  dif 
ferent  impress ;  nor  will  such  expectation  be  belied. 

It  is  not  unreasonably  with  a  view  to  the  final  result 
that  the  life  of  David  Copperfield  is  made  somewhat 
eventful  at  the  outset,  more  eventful,  indeed,  than  the 
summary  heading  of  the  earlier  chapters,  "  I  am  born  ; 
I  observe ;  I  have  a  change,"  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
David's  mamma  is  a  widow,  widowed  before  the  boy  is 
born.  She  is  also,  in  the  opinion  of  strong-minded 
Betsy  Trotwood,  a  wax-doll,  whom  David  senior  was  a 
fool  to  marry.  The  waxen  widow,  a  weak,  amiable 
creature,  marries  again  one  Murdstone,  black- whiskered 
and  shallow-eyed,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  sister,  likewise 
black-haired,  bullies  the  poor  lady  to  death.  The  child 
in  this  case  is,  happily,  not  so  fragile  a  creature  as  was 
Paul  Dombey,  and  we  have  less  of  mystical  precocious- 
ness  revealed.  Natural  enough  is  the  detail  of  that  one 
particular  cock,  whose  voice  and  gesture  had  in  them 
something  terrible ;  of  that  one  particular  closet,  redo 
lent  of  jam  and  ghosts ;  of  the  dial  which  was  conjec 
tured  to  feel  glad  when  the  morning  sun  shone  out 
again,  and  of  the  nurse  with  the  forefinger  like  a 
nutmeg-grater,  whose  buttons  would  fly  off  with  a  bang 
under  any  casual  excitement,  starting  reflections  in  the 
child's  mind  just  as  the  buttons  of  Munchausen's  dog 
skin  jacket  used  to  spring  a  covey  of  birds.  There  are 
ladies,  we  do  not  doubt,  who  would  willingly  bear  tes 
timony  to  these  occasional  misunderstandings  between 
dresses  and  emotions. 

With  the  advent  of  Murdstone  a  cloud  comes  over 
the  child's  existence.  His  education  commences  under 
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one  Creakle,  at  an  establishment  after  the  Dotheboys 
type,  where  he  acquires  an  affection  for  James  Steerforth, 
a  hero  with  curls  and  pocket-money,  and  Tommy 
Traddles,  a  youth  with  rebellious  hair,  inexhaustible 
good  nature,  and  a  passion  for  designing  skeleton  faces. 
Ere  this,  however,  he  has  been  introduced  by  Peggotty, 
the  nurse,  to  her  Yarmouth  friends,  and  dwelt,  while 
by  the  sea-shore,  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  fisherman,  Ham, 
his  orphan  nephew,  Emily,  his  orphan  niece,  and  lachry 
mose  Mrs.  Gummidge,  his  housekeeper.  The  mother 
dead,  Murdstone  consigns  the  child  to  his  partner, 
Quinion ;  and  bottle-washing  at  a  warehouse  by  the 
river  at'  Blackfriars.  Here  he  has  a  taste  of  life  in  the 
streets,  and  puts  up  under  the  roof  of  Wilkins  Micaw- 
ber,  Esq.,  a  general  waiter  upon  Providence,  with  a 
weakness  for  drawing  upon  the  future  by  means  of 
"  acceptances,"  and  more  than  a  viceroy's  zest  for  writing 
diplomatic  and  confidential  letters.  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  are  a  part  of  portion  No.  2, 
as  above  described.  They  live  better  on  nothing  than 
most  people  do  on  a  little ;  they  fluctuate  between  tears 
and  smiles ;  they  pass  from  despair  to  hot  punch,  and 
from  the  immediate  prospect  of  starvation  to  a  sanguine 
gaiety.  Alnaschar  is  a  joke  to  them ;  in  a  forlorn 
tenement,  beyond  the  City-road,  they  calculate  the 
expense  of  putting  out  a  bow-window  from  their  house 
in  Piccadilly.  As  to  exterior,  Mr.  Micawber  is  stout 
and  bold,  he  wears  shabby  clothes,  an  enormous  shirt- 
collar,  and  an  eyeglass,  dangling  "for  ornament,  not 
use."  A  daring  design  upon  the  Custom-house,  and 
visions  of  assistance  from  Mrs.  M.'s  family,  carry  them 
to  Plymouth ;  on  their  departure,  David  determines  to 
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seek  his  sole  relative,  the  Betsy  Trotwood,  whom  he 
unconsciously  alienated  at  his  birth.  Robbed  at  the 
outset  by  an  ingenious  costermongcr,  he  accomplishes  the 
journey  to  Dover  on  foot,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of 
his  jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  arrives  at  the  cottage  in 
rags.  Miss  Trotwood  lives  on  an  eminence  in  the 
suburbs,  overlooking  the  sea.  With  her  on  the  first 
floor  is  Mr.  Richard  Batley,  a  harmless,  gentlemanly 
monomaniac,  whom  she  has  rescued  from  the  less 
pleasant  seclusion  his  friends  designed  for  him.  The 
boy  is  housed,  and  after  an  interview  with  Murdstone 
and  sister,  the  nephew  becomes  the  exclusive  property 
of  his  aunt,  who  is  eccentric  and  determined,  but  kind. 
She  sends  David  to  school  at  Canterbury,  to  one  Dr. 
Strong,  pedagogue  and  lexicographer,  an  old,  abstracted, 
kindly  sort  of  man,  with  a  very  young  and  pretty  wife ; 
but  he  is  to  lodge  with  Mr.  Wickfield,  Miss  Trotwood's 
solicitor,  in  an  old  house,  low  browefl  and  wainscoated, 
fit  shrine  for  a  daughter  Agnes,  "  a  quiet,  good,  calm 
spirit,"  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  By  way  of  contrast 
there  is  Heep,  articled  clerk,  articled  out  of  charity, 
whom  to  describe  description  fails ;  he  is  a  sinister, 
crouching,  fawning  imp  of  humility;  viperous  in  soul 
and  body ;  long-fingered  and  splay-footed  and  red- 
eyed,  with  damp  exudations  of  the  cuticle,  a  froglike 
hand  ;  altogether  "  a  moist  unwholesome  body  ;"  him, 
too,  we  are  inclined  to  put  in  the  category  of  the 
hypernaturals.  Schooldays  over,  Miss  Trotwood  will 
have  David  to  see  a  little  of  the  world  before  he  decides 
on  a  profession.  In  London  he  falls  in  with  the  hero 
of  the  curly  hair,  and,  after  being  introduced  at  High- 
gate  to  that  Oxonian's  mother,  and  her  familiar.  Miss 
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Dartle,  and  feeling  inextinguishably  young  in  the 
presence  of  Littimer,  most  respectable  of  servants,  is 
accompanied  by  Steerforth  to  Yarmouth.  Miss  Dartle 
is  powerfully  drawn.  "  She  had  black  hair  and  eager 
black  eyes,  and  was  thin,  and  had  a  scar  upon  her  lip. 
I  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was  30,  and 
wished  to  be  married.  She  was  a  little  dilapidated — 
like  a  house — with  having  been  so  long  to  let:  her 
thinness  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  some  wasting  fire 
within  her,  which  found  a  vent  in  her  gaunt  eyes." 
The  scar  was  the  work  of  Steerforth  when  a  child.  It 
is  the  index  of  Miss  Dartle's  susceptibilities,  and  owns 
some  allegiance  to  the  hand  that  caused  it.  From  this 
point  commences  the  tragic  portion  of  the  tale.  Little 
Em'ly,  Mr.  Peggotty's  niece,  a  beautiful  girl,  with  only 
too  much  refinement  and  intelligence,  is  now  the 
promised  wife  of  her  cousin,  Ham.  Steerforth,  who 
makes  himself  unfversally  agreeable,  takes  to  the  sea 
as  his  native  element,  wins  the  affection  of  the  boat 
men,  and  ends  by  purchasing  "  a  clipper,"  which  he 
leaves  Littimer  behind  him  to  superintend.  Ham's  peace 
of  mind  is  evidently  threatened.  The  world  of  London, 
Highgate,  and  Yarmouth  thus  scrutinized,  Doctors' 
Commons  is  suggested,  and  accepted  as  the  immediate 
sphere  of  David's  labours.  The  aunt  finds  a  thousand 
pounds  for  Messrs.  Spenlow  and  Jorkins,  and  places 
her  boy  in  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Crupp,  Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  accurate 
exterior,  and  of  the  monkish  place  with  its  heterogene 
ous  monopolies,  is  only  equalled  by  the  strange  tenacity 
of  the  unseen  Mr.  Jorkins,  a  figure  who  may  be  sup 
posed  to  illustrate  the  silent  influences  of  a  good  many 
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"  sleeping  partners,"  male  and  female.  At  this  point 
Agnes  appears  as  his  good  angel,  and,  warning  him 
against  Steerforth  as  his  bad  angel,  is  but  imperfectly 
credited.  Uriah  Heep,  whose  humility  has  exalted 
him  to  a  partnership  with  Wickfield,  has  a  design 
upon  the  affections  of  Agnes,  who  moves,  however,  too 
serenely  above  him,  lavishing  her  tenderness  on  her 
father  alone.  Meanwhile,  another  angel  appears  to 
David  in  Dora  Spenlow,  the  accurate  Spenlow's  only 
child.  She  has  acquired  in  Paris  some  graces,  but  has 
neither  intellect  nor  education.  There  is  a  sentimental 
confidante,  Julia  Mills,  a  spaniel  J/p,  and  a  duenna,  who 
by  the  law  of  recurring  uniformities,  which  Mr.  Dickens 
faithfully  observes,  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  Miss 
Murdstone.  The  innocent  intrigue,  abetted  by  the 
poetic  Julia,  is  brought  to  light  by  that  blackhaired 
inquisitress,  and  Mr.  Spenlow  "  pooh  poohs"  the  thing, 
but  behaves  quite  as  a  member  of  a  genteel  corporation 
should  behave,  Miss  Trotwood's  inexplicable  loss  of 
property  being,  of  course,  an  element  in  the  considera 
tion.  Troubles  are  thickening,  for  Steerforth  has  suc 
ceeded  too  well  in  detaching  little  Em'ly  from  the 
ruder,  but  more  faithful  suitor,  and  carried  her  off  to 
the  continent.  Mr.  Peggotty  makes  it  the  business  of 
his  life  to  find,  rescue,  and  forgive  her.  Ham,  who  is 
also  a  gentleman  in  feeling,  though  heartbroken,  is 
calm  and  magnanimous.  Than  these  two  Mr.  Dickens 
has  conceived  nothing  more  exalted  or  more  touching. 
David's  love,  less  noble,  but  more  fortunate,  prospers 
again  after  the  sudden  decease  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  who 
leaves  the  scene  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  the  result,  it  would 
seem,  of  comfortable  living  and  uncomfortable  neck- 
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cloths.  Dora  falls  into  the  hands  of  two  spinster  aunts, 
•who  enjoy  the  engagement  very  much,  and  make  a 
pet  of  it  until  the  heroic  David  has  attained  a  sufficiency 
by  reporting  and  other  various  labour ;  the  melodrama 
then  explodes  in  a  matrimonial  scene;  there  is  some 
baby  housekeeping,  during  which  the  intense  silliness 
of  the  child-wife  is  only  half  redeemed  by  some  touches 
of  pathos,  and  in  a  year  or  two  Dora  does  exactly  that 
she  had  best  do — retires  upon  a  narrow  property  near 
the  church  and  an  annuity  of  regrets.  Henceforth 
Agnes  occupies  the  scene  which  Dora  has  quitted, — her 
firmness,  faith,  and  purity  coming  out  in  contrast  to 
the  debility,  mental  and  bodily,  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  now 
hopelessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Heep,  and  to  the 
villanous  subtlety  and  cunning  of  that  humble  young 
man. 

By  the  by,  Mr.  Micawber,  whose  die  has  been  cast, 
whose  flower  has  been  cankered,  and  whose  longevity 
has  been  extremely  problematical  a  number  of  times,  is 
now  law  writer  to  Heep.  Versatile  creature  as  he  is, 
though,  and  charged  full  with  shifts  and  contrivances, 
he  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  more  successful  man,  and  by 
a  patient  process  of  counter-machination  exposes  the 
rascality  of  his  master.  Heep  is  compelled  to  compro 
mise  matters  and  bolt.  Mr.  Wickfield  resigns  business, 
Agnes  keeping  school  in  -the  old  house,  and  Miss  Trot- 
wood  is  restored  to  comfort  and  the  old  cottage  at 
Dover.  Mr.  Peggotty's  wanderings  in  search  of  the 
lost  one  have  been  rewarded  at  last.  He  sails  with 
Emily  for  the  antipodes :  but  ere  they  sail  Copperfield 
goes  down  to  Yarmouth  to  carry  the  last  messages  for 
Ham.  When  he  arrives  a  hurricane  rages ;  a  Spanish 
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vessel  is  wrecked  close  in  shore,  and  her  crew  swept 
overboard,  until  one  alone  remains.  Ham,  in  a  second 
desperate  endeavour  to  reach  the  vessel,  is  buffeted  to 
death  by  the  waves,  and  when  the  ship  goes  to  pieces 
it  is  the  lifeless  body  of  Steerforth  that  lies  among  the 
ruins  of  the  home  he  had  made  desolate.  Doubly  de 
pressed,  Copperfield  goes  abroad  for  some  years,  return 
ing  more  famous,  for  he  has  been  writing  among  the 
mountains.  He  accomplishes  the  destiny  long  fore 
shadowed  by  marrying  Agnes — 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  and  comfort,  and  command, 
And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  angelic  light." 

The  story  thus  represents  to  us  two  lives  subject  to 
vicissitudes,  and  moving  parallel  with  one  another  in 
patient  self-reliance  until  they  unite  in  one.  The  ante 
cedent  marriage  of  David  and  Dora  is  an  episode 
thrown  in  to  demonstrate  the  simplicity  and  truth 
which  may  coexist  with  weakness  before  they  overcome 
it.  Nor  is  there  anything  unnatural  in  the  idea  of  a 
foolish  passion  or  a  foolish  match,  though  there  is  in 
the  impersonation  of  it.  Dora  Spenlow  is  a  caricature — 
one  of  those  caricatures  into  which  Mr.  Dickens  allows 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  his  habit  of  working  up 
figures  in  detail,  and  his  desire  to  make  every  stroke 
tell ;  a  decent  amount  of  folly  and  childishness  might 
have  been  united  to  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  without 
so  far  violating  probability  as  to  make  the  reader  im 
patient  for  the  drop-scene.  Skill  enough,  however,  is 
shown  in  the  half  unconscious  reference  to  Agnes  of  all 
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higher  feelings  and  interests,  and  in  the  gradual  awak 
ening  to  a  sense  of  error — "  the  first  mistaken  impulse 
of  an  undisciplined  heart,"  unaccompanied  as  it  is  by 
any  cessation  of  affection  for  Dora  ;  and  so  also  in  the 
obtuseness  so  long  displayed  as  to  Agnes'  real  feeling, 
a  trait  obviously  masculine. 

We  have  something  of  a  similar  outline  in  the  second 
tale,  the  course  of  which,  however,  is  sooner  told, 
for  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  fill  his  canvass  with  such  a 
variety  of  portraits  and  incidents.  Near  a  small  country 
town  in  the  West  of  England  there  are  two  detached 
houses,  one  large,  the  other  small.  Clavering  Park  is 
vacant,  for  Sir  Francis,  of  that  ilk,  is  abroad.  In  the 
other,  Fairoaks,  lives  a  retired  medical  practitioner,  John 
Pendennis,  Esq.,  late  of  the  city  of  Bath.  He  has  a 
wife — Helen,  gentle,  sweet,  but  a  little  uninteresting, 
and  a  son,  Arthur.  The  wife  cherishes  also  a  little 
girl,  Laura,  daughter  of  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  T.  Bell, 
deceased.  John  Pendennis  has  a  brother,  a  Major,  who 
has  retired  from  the  service  on  half-pay,  and  a  large 
stock  of  fashionable  friends,  who  becomes  guardian  to 
Arthur  on  his  father's  decease.  The  boy,  though  only 
16  at  the  time  of  that  event,  is  allowed  to  leave  school, 
for  the  mother  is  fond  and  weak — Smirke,  the  curate, 
making  him  an  apology  for  a  tutor.  Being  a  youth  of 
parts  and  already  a  poet,  his  heart  is  set  on  fire  by  the 
star  of  a  dramatic  company, — the  Fotheringay,  a  large 
dark-eyed  ignorant  woman,  with  a  genial  but  drunken 
sire,  Captain  Costigan,  once  of  Costiganstown.  The 
intercourse  has  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
Harry  Foker,  son  of  Foker's  Entire,  an  old  schoolfellow, 
a  short,  stout,  empty,  good-natured,  and  overdressed — 
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in  other  words,  a  "  fastish"  young  man.  The  Major  is 
startled  by  a  letter  from  Helen  announcing  the  not 
improbable  marriage  of  her  son  :  his  promptitude  and 
tact  avert  this  calamity,  and  the  youth  goes  to  an  uui- 
versity  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  denominated  Oxbridge. 
Here  he  becomes  popular,  runs  in  debt,  and  is  plucked ; 
but  finally  accomplishes  a  degree,  and,  subsiding  into 
the  country,  finds  a  remedy  for  ennui  in  a  new  flirta 
tion.  Clavering  Park  is  occupied  at  last,  for  the  present 
baronet  has  married  a  Begum.  The  Begum  has  a 
daughter  by  her  first  husband,  Blanche,  (or  by  baptism 
Betsy)  Amory,  a  blonde,  who  had  begun  to  gush  into 
sentiment  at  a  very  early  age.  After  wearing  out  this 
passion,  in  order  to  please  the  widow,  he  proposes  to 
Laura,  who  has  strength  of  mind  enough  to  refuse  him. 
He  next  gets  to  town,  enters  at  the  bar,  is  pushed  in 
society  by  the  Major,  and  takes  to  the  literary  line  by 
the  aid  of  Warrington,  a  sort  of  Hercules  in  mind  and 
body,  and  uncommonly  well  drawn.  Fanny  Bolton, 
daughter  of  the  porter  at  Shepherd's-inn,  diverts  his 
attention,  but  he  conquers  himself,  and  has  a  bad  fever ; 
after  which  there  is  a  tour  on  the  continent.  During 
this  tour  Helen,  who  has  misunderstood  the  Bolton 
affair,  dies  of  heart  disease  in  the  transport  of  renewed 
confidence.  Laura  goes  to  live  with  Lady  Rockminster, 
a  rigorous  old  woman  of  the  world,  with  as  much  kind 
ness  as  character,  and  Arthur,  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Major,  becomes  engaged  to  Miss  Amory,  who  is  to 
bring  him  a  fortune  and  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Neither 
cares  much  for  the  other,  and  the  lady,  attracted  by  the 
superior  wealth  of  Foker,  breaks  with  Pendennis.  The 
conclusion  is  a  marriage  with  Laura,  and  the  attain- 
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ment   of  the   borough   by  the   legitimate    course    of 
things. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  outline  that  the  incidents  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  story  are  not  of  an  exciting  kind.  It 
is  intended  to  represent  simply  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  it  does  so.  Its  merits  consist  in  the  truth  of  that 
representation.  The  interest  given  to  Mr.  Dickens's 
work  by  its  biographical  form  was  here  impossible,  for 
the  centre  figure  is  not  meant  to  be  a  hero  at  all, 
and  Laura  only  a  heroine  in  the  sense  in  which  all  good 
young  women  are  such.  Carrying  out  the  proposition 
which  he  announced  in  Vanity  Fair,  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  once  more  depicted  the  average  features  of  the 
people  one  meets,  neither  ascending  to  any  great  heights 
nor  descending  to  any  extraordinary  depths.  The  whole 
story  is  consistent  with  this  intention.  We  have  draw 
ing-rooms  before  us,  never  cottages ;  fashion  rather 
than  nature  ;  in  other  words,  that  second  nature  which 
custom  creates.  We  have  a  style  which  harmonizes 
with  the  topics,  and  a  philosophy  which,  whether  in 
tended  to  do  so  or  not,  never  rises  above  the  obvious 
and  the  commonplace.  Perhaps  no  greater  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  the  two  works  than  this,  that 
the  one  confines  itself  to  the  artificial  phase  of  society, 
the  other  to  the  real.  Allowing  this,  the  wider  scope 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  novel  is  at  once  explained.  There  is 
room  for  more  range  of  character — for  more  diversity 
of  adventure — for  a  more  thoughtful  and  suggestive  tone. 
Mr.  Thackeray  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  could  wil 
lingly  have  treated  us  to  squalor  and  crime — St.  Giles's 
and  a  gallows'  scene,  but  that  he  mistrusted  his  powers. 
The  resolve  was  judicious,  for  what  he  has  done  he  has 
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done  well,  catching  not  a  little  of  the  force  and  spirit 
with  which  his  favourite  models,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Sterne,  illustrated  the  realities  of  a  century  ago.  Pen- 
den  nis  is  not  exactly  a  Tom  Jones,  but  he  is  conceived 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  only  question  is 
whether  Mr.  Thackeray  has  done  wisely  in  applying 
the  doctrine  of  limits  to  character  so  unvaryingly,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  while  he  has  observed 
keenly  enough  the  peculiarities  of  the  world  which  he 
depicts,  he  has  not  gauged  universal  humanity  so  skil 
fully  as  Mr.  Dickens.  In  David  Copperfield  there  are 
more  contrasts  of  character,  more  varieties  of  intellect, 
a  more  diverse  scenery,  and  more  picturesqueness  of 
detail.  It  is  the  whole  world  rather  than  a  bit  of  it 
which  you  see  before  you.  There  is  first  the  childhood, 
vividly  painted,  happy,  and  unsuspicious,  with  its  ideas 
and  feelings  not  at  all  overdone  ;  in  Pendennis,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  rather  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a 
child  than  childhood  described.  There  are  secondly, — 
and  it  is  an  artifice  of  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  some 
what  too  fond, — some  people  without  wits  in  his  tale. 
With  Mr.  Batley  we  find  no  fault,  for  he  is  a  pendant 
to  Miss  Trotwood,  who  could  ill  be  spared  ;  but  Dora  is 
an  infliction.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  portraits  is 
to  throw  the  intellect  of  others  into  relief,  and  also  to 
give  a  colouring  such  as  the  harmless  enjoyments 
and  simple  affection  of  crazed  people  alone  can  give. 
There  is  no  satire  in  the  description  of  their  extravagan 
ces  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something  at  once  joyous 
and  tender,  something  mysterious  and  impressive,  in  the 
history  of  a  lunatic,  which  makes  the  Swiss  and  the 
Oriental  revere  him,  and  which  made  Wordsworth  put 
6* 
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him  into  verse.  As  lie  goes  lower  in  the  scale  of  intel 
lect  and  manners,  so  also  Mr.  Dickens  rises  higher  than 
Mr.  Thackeray — his  hero  is  greater  than  Pendennis, 
and  his  heroine  than  Laura,  while  "  my  Aunt"  might 
alike,  on  the  score  of  eccentricities  and  kindliness,  take 
the  shine  out  of  Lady  Rockminster.  The  Yarmouth 
group,  again,  is  no  exaggeration,  and,  while  introducing 
another  of  Mr.  Dickens's  merits,  the  power  of  descrip 
tion  gives  at  once  the  effect  of  a  general  contrast  run 
ning  through  the  tale,  and  absorbs  as  much  interest  as 
the  central  figures  by  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  deli 
neation  ;  the  depth  of  feeling  revealed  in  Mr.  Peggotty 
and  in  Ham,  the  energetic  patience  of  one,  the  passive 
endurance  of  the  other,  not  less  than  Mrs.  Gummidge'a 
sudden  conversion  from  querulousness  to  activity  and 
self-forgetfulness,  are  the  evidence  at  once  of  knowledge 
and  of  imagination.  Nor  is  the  mute  Mr.  Barkis's 
expressive  gesture,  or  the  leg-rubbing  and  strong  verna 
cular  of  the  boatman,  less  true  to  the  life.  What  we 
cannot  allow  to  Mr.  Dickens  is  the  invariable  fidelity 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Thackeray's  characters.  There 
are  cases  where  his  facts  are  not  so  true  as  his  ideas.  It 
might  be  quite  true,  for  instance,  that  Miss  Dartle  would 
hate  Steerforth's  victim  with  all  the  rancour  of  jealousy  ; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  she  should  seek  her  out  in 
order  to  reproach  her  with  her  shame,  and  gloat  over 
her  misery  with  the  fiendish  violence  ascribed  to  her. 
The  thing  is  altogether  overstrained.  We  have  already 
said  that  Dora  is  not  a  fact,  and  we  must  extend  the 
censure  to  a  frequent  want  of  truth  in  language,  not 
that  the  dialect  of  Mr.  Peggotty  is  less  racy  than  the 
brogue  of  Captain  Costigan,  but  that  in  any  passage  of 
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sentiment  Mr.  Dickens  lets  the  sentiment  run  away  with 
him.  Who  ever  heard  of  one  young  man  saying 
gravely  to  another,  "  You  are  always  equally  loved 
and  cherished  in  my  heart,"  or  of  a  bride  who  has  just 
entered  the  travelling  carriage  coming  out  with  so  Ten- 
nysonian  a  decasyllabic  as — 

"It  grows  out  of  the  night  when  Dora  died?" 

— a  fault  this,  which  grows  out  of  the  over-poetical 
tendencies  of  the  author,  tendencies  discoverable  enough 
in  all  his  works,  and  evidenced  as  much,  perhaps,  in 
the  characters  of  Barnaby  Rudge  and  Paul  Dombey  as 
in  any  discursiveness  of  mere  expression.  It  is  Mr. 
Thackeray's  merit  that  his  prose  is  downright  prose; 
he  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have  the  faculty  of  com 
mitting  such  mistakes  as  these ;  but  compare  the  fide 
lity  of  the  greeting  between  Pendennis  and  Wamngton, 
and  the  remarks  thereon,  with  the  conversation  of 
David  and  Steerforth,  or  compare  the  rage  of  Miss 
Dartle  with  anything  said  or  accomplished  by  Becky, 
in  Vanity  fair,  and  you  will  not  hesitate  to  say  which 
way  the  balance  inclines.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  was  preserved  in  some  degree  from 
such  faults  by  casting  all  his  characters  within  a  narrow 
sphere,  and  that  sphere  one  in  which  language  is  easily 
caught,  and  all  of  one  pattern.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to 
take  such  exception  against  the  profusion  of  "  egads" 
and  "begads,"  with  which  that  most  gentlemanly  old 
man  the  Major  interlards  his  discourse,  even  if  not 
against  their  Irish  first  cousin  "  bedad,"  which  empha 
sizes  the  rich  brogue  of  "  the  pore  old  man  who  was 
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dthriven  to  dthrinking  by  ingratitude."  As  in  lan 
guage  so  in  exterior  and  manners,  Mr.  Thackeray's  people 
are  less  marked.  He  does  not  wish  to  individualize. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  a  perfect  passion  for  being  particular, 
as  if  the  portrait  might  be  wanted  in  the  Hue  and  Cry. 
We  must  suppose  either  that  people  in  the  best  society 
have  not  their  little  tricks — tricks  of  the  body,  that  is — 
or  else  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  an  unnatural  faculty  of 
detecting  them.  All  the  accessory  characters  in  his 
books  gesticulate.  They  have  a  hundred  little  ways  of 
identifying  themselves.  Like  the  gentleman  in  Laven- 
gro  who  must  for  the  life  of  him  touch  something,  they 
arc  always  popping  out  with  some  peculiarity,  which 
might  make  us  think  that  Mr.  Dickens,  with  the  doctor 
quoted  the  other  day  by  Lord  Campbell,  believed  in 
universal  monomania.  Uriah  Heep,  for  instance,  is 
first  introduced  to  us  as  trying  to  put  a  spell  upon  the 
pony — his  sinuous  contortions  and  shadowless  eyes  are 
for  ever  before  us  as  illustrative  of  his  wily  wickedness. 
Mrs.  Steerforth  is  to  be  the  quintessence  of  pride,  Miss 
Trotwood  of  firmness  and  eccentric  good  nature,  the 
Murdstones  of  firmness  and  ill  nature.  Mrs.  Steerforth, 
therefore,  is  tall  and  rigid,  Miss  Trotwood  rigid  and  tall. 
So  is  Mr.  Murdstone,  so  is  Miss  Murdstone,  so  was  Mr. 
Dombey.  Mr.  Spenlow's  sisters  are  to  be  like  a  pair  of 
canaries,  neat,  dupper,  twittering  sort  of  females ; 
accordingly  they  have  a  curious  appetite  for  lumps  of 
sugar  and  seedcake.  Again  Mr.  Dickens  is  as  deep  in 
nasology  as  the  learned  Slawkenbergius ;  his  people 
are  perpetually  wagging  their  noses,  or  flattening  them 
against  windows,  or  rubbing  them,  or  evincing  some 
restlessness  or  other  in  connexion  with  them.  He  is 
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not  much  less  scientific  in  eyes,  and  ought  by  this  time 
to  have  a  regular  classification  of  them.  The  effect  of 

O 

all  this  is  that  you  trace  something  genuine  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  figures  more  easily  than  you  do  in  Mr. 
Dickens's.  You  have  not  such  a  series  of  peculiarities 
to  separate  before  you  can  regard  the  nature  by  itself. 
Fokers,  Pendennises,  Helens,  and  Lauras  abound  every 
where.  You  can't  go  out  without  meeting  them,  nor 
do  they,  the  first  especially,  deny  the  portraiture ;  if 
there  is  any  desire  to  deny  it,  that  arises,  not  from  Mr. 
Thackeray's  allowing  them  too  little  goodness,  but  from 
his  not  allowing  them  enough  wits.  The  ladies,  how 
ever,  ought  to  be  propitiated  by  something  of  additional 
beauty  and  force  assigned  to  them  in  Pendennis. 
Compare  the  tone  of  the  two  books,  and  one  will  be 
found,  as  a  whole,  light-hearted  and  hopeful,  the  other 
dolorous  and  depressing.  Both  books  are  comic  in 
much  of  their  expression,  for  both  writers  are  humourists, 
but  the  humour  of  one  is  more  gloomy  than  that  of  the 
other,  as  if  from  a  shadow  fallen  upon  a  life.  While  in 
David  Copperfield  the  tragedy  is  consummated  in  a 
single  chapter,  in  Pendennis  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  story.  In  the  former  case  a  man  is  slain ; 
in  the  latter  case  human  aspirations  and  complacencies 
are  demolished.  Rising  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Dick 
ens's  work,  you  forget  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world, 
and  remember  only  the  good.  The  distinction  drawn 
between  the  bad  and  good  is  a  broad  one.  Rising 
from  Mr.  Thackeray's,  you  are  doubtful  of  yourself  and 
of  humanity  at  large,  for  nobody  is  very  bad  or  very 
good,  and  everybody  seems  pretty  well  contented.  The 
morale  might  almost  be  summed  up  into  the  American's 
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creed,  "  There's  nothing  ne\v,  there's  nothing  true,  and  it 
don't  signify."  One  might  almost  fancy  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  reduced  his  own  theory  of  life  to  that 
average  which  he  strikes  from  the  practice  of  all  around 
him.  We  are  brought  into  a  mess  and  left  there, 
woman's  love  and  purity  being  the  only  light  upon 
our  path.  Mr.  Dickens  touches  a  higher  key ;  his 
villains,  Heep  and  Littimer,  stand  out  as  villains ;  his 
women — and  we  may  take  My  Aunt  and  Agnes  as  equally 
faithful  pictures, — hold  an  eminence  which  women  may 
and  do  reach  in  this  world,  and  which  mere  purity  and 
love  do  not  suffice  to  attain. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  hard  on  Mr.  Thacke 
ray's  selection  of  his  scene.  As  forms  of  sensual 
existence,  varied  only  by  circumstance  and  taste,  his 
characters  are  as  true  as  the  velvet  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
Mariana,  so  lately  a  topic  of  discussion,  or  the  topers 
of  Teniers — only  do  not  let  the  picture  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter ;  there  is  a 
large  suppression.  We  must  grant,  by  way  of  counter 
poise,  that  Mr.  Dickens  frequently  sins  in  excess.  He 
contemplates  human  nature  in  its  strength,  and  on  its 
unsophisticated  side; — Mr.  Thackeray  in  its  weakness 
and  on  its  most  artificial  basis.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  former  verges  on  the  sentimental,  the  latter  on 
the  cynical,  one  being  the  reaction  of  the  other ;  only 
while  the  first  is  no  unmanly  weapon  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
hand,  the  last  is  a  sufficiently  temperate  one  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  As  to  actual  influence,  we 
should,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  assign  the  higher 
place  to  Mr.  Dickens,  partly  because  the  expressed 
morality  comes  forth  as  something  definite,  the  fruit  of 
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personal  experience,  yet  conveyed  through  a  personage 
of  the  tale,  partly  because  the  highest  lessons  inculcated, 
such  as  those  of  faith  in  Mr.  Peggotty  and  resignation 
in  Ham,  are  some  of  the  highest  that  can  be  inculcated, 
and  partly,  also,  because  the  world  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
experiments  on,  is  a  world  of  salamanders,  fireproof, 
inclined  to  disbelieve  that  the  lesson  they  can  criticise 
may  possibly  increase  their  condemnation.  Each  re 
joices  to  be  what  he  is.  Foker  and  Major  Pendennis 
rejoice  in  their  portraits,  save  that  the  latter  don't  think 
he  is  so  "  doosedly"  made  up,  after  all.  You  may  as 
well  write  at  them  as  preach  at  them ;  and  did  not  the 
Major  go  to  church  ?  Perfect  as  Pendennis  is,  then, 
in  execution,  we  are  bound,  when  weighing  it  with 
Gopperfield,  to  adjudge  the  chief  merit  where  the  most 
universal  interest  is  conciliated  and  the  most  exalted 
teaching  hidden  beneath  the  tale.  The  epic  is  greater 
than  the  satire. 
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GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

MR.  GROTE'S  history  has  yet  arrived  only  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  B.C.,  and  the  fall  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  Two  of  the  six  compartments  in  which  he 
proposes,  to  use  his  own  quaint  phrase,  "  to  exhaust  the 
free  life  of  collective  Hellas,"  still  remain  to  be  accom 
plished.  But  the  history  of  Greece  is  written.  Stirring 
events  and  great  names  are  still  to  come ;  the  romantic 
enterprise  of  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  the  elective  trust  of  Thebes,  and  the 
chivalrous  glories  of  her  one  great  man.  Demosthenes 
has  yet  to  prove  how  vain  is  the  divinest  eloquence 
when  poured  to  degenerate  hearts.  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  have  yet  to  exhibit  the  spectacle,  ever  fraught 
with  melancholy  interest,  of  noble  natures  out  of  har 
mony  with  the  present,  and  spending  their  energies  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  turn  back  the  stream  of  time,  and 
call  again  into  existence  the  feelings  and  the  institutions 
of  an  irrevocable  past.  The  monarchy  of  Philip  is  yet 
due  to  fate.  Macedon  is  still  to  Greece  what  Russia, 
before  Peter  the  Great,  was  to  Europe — a  half-unknown 
and  barbarous  land,  full  of  latent  energy  and  power, 
and  waiting  for  the  rise  of  a  master  mind  to  discern  its 
embryo  greatness,  and  turn  its  peasants  into  the  uncon 
querable  phalanx.  Alexander  must  arise  to  carry  forth 
with  his  victorious  arms  the  seeds  of  Greek  civilization 
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over  the  eastern  world.  Aristotle  must  arise  to  gather 
up  to  one  boundless  mind  the  vast  results  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  found  an  empire  vaster  and  more 
enduring  than  that  of  his  great  pupil  in  the  subjugated 
intellect  of  man.  But  the  history  of  Greece  is  finished. 
Athens  and  Sparta,  the  two  great  antagonistic  types  of 
Greek  society,  politics,  and  education,  have  attained 
their  full  development,  passed  their  allotted  hour  of 
trial,  and  touched  upon  their  doom.  The  shades  of 
night  are  gathering  on  the  bright  day  of  Hellas.  The 
momentous  work  of  that  wonderful  people  is  accom 
plished  ;  the  interest  of  the  great  intellectual  and 
moral  contest  has  centred  in  one  man  ;  the  last  scene 
of  the  Phcedo  has  been  enacted,  and  Socrates  has 
died. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  written,  and  the  character 
of  the  historian  is  decided.  Mr.  Grote  has  achieved  a 
noble  work — a  work  which,  unless  the  glory  of  classical 
literature  is  a  dream,  will  well  repay,  in  usefulness  and 
in  renown,  the  devotion  of  a  scholar's  life.  His  book 
will  be  called  great  while  Grecian  story  retains  its 
interest.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  wonderful 
labours  of  the  Germans,  and  the  extraordinary  addition 
which  their  learned  toils  have  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  we  should  say  that  the  work  before  us 
had  almost  disentombed  many  portions  of  Greek  life. 
We  cannot  sufficiently  extol  the  wonderful  knowledge 
of  all  the  feelings,  habits,  associations,  and  institutions 
of  an  extinct  people,  which  every  page  exhibits,  and  the 
familiar  mastery  with  which  a  mind  steeped  in  Grecian 
lore  analyses,  combines,  criticises,  and  unfolds  the  mass 
of  heterogeneous  and  often  conjectural  materials  on 
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which  it  has  to  work.  Not  only  have  we  been  enabled 
to  read  Greek  history  with  new  eyes  and  a  new  under 
standing,  but  light  has  been  poured  upon  its  literature ; 
and,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Grote  the  compliment  which  he 
pays  to  others,  "  the  poets,  historians,  orators,  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  have  been  all  rendered  both 
more  intelligible  and  more  instructive  to  the  student, 
and  the  general  picture  of  the  Grecian  world  may  now 
be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  which,  consider 
ing  our  imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  contem 
plate."  Two  volumes  more  at  least  must  be  yet  to 
come,  but  Mr.  Grote's  pedestal  is  sure  ;  and  nothing  can 
diminish  the  satisfaction  which  he  must  now  feel  at  his 
decided  and  proclaimed  success,  but  the  consciousness 
that  the  moment  is  approaching  when  he  must  part 
with  the  companion  of  many  a  sweet,  though  toilsome 
hour,  and  experience  the  mingled  feelings  which  Gibbon 
has  so  well  portrayed,  in  writing  "  the  last  page  of  the 
last  chapter"  of  the  history  of  Greece. 

It  is  pity  that  such  high  intrinsic  merits  should 
be  marred,  both  as  regards  the  pleasure  and  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  reader,  by  a  fatal  deficiency  of  style.  It  is 
pity,  but  it  is  true.  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  writers  till  he  has  almost 
forgotten  the  forms  and  cadence  of  his  mother  tongue. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  so  frequently  has  resort  to  an 
uncouth  Greek  compound  when  he  might  easily  express 
the  same  idea  in  two  or  three  English  words,  if  not  in 
one  ;  there  is  a  perpetual  clumsiness  in  his  construction 
of  common  sentences  and  his  use  of  common  words. 
Clarendon  himself  is  not  harder  or  more  tortuous. 
Even  in  purely  narrative  parts,  which  ought  to  flow 
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most  easily,  the  understanding  of  the  reader  can  seldom 
keep  pace  with  his  eye.  Cyclopean  epithets  are  piled 
together  almost  at  random,  on  any  substantive  which 
will  have  the  complaisance  to  receive  them.  The 
choice  of  expression  and  metaphor  is  sometimes 
such  as  almost  to  rival  the  achievements  of  Castle- 
reagh  in  his  happiest  hour.  We  have  people  exist 
ing,  "  not  as  individual  names  on  paper,  but  simply 
as  an  imposturous  nominal  aggregate," — Thucydides 
"  reserving  his  flowers  to  strew  on  the  grave  of  Nicias," 
the  Athenians  "  sailing  out"  to  action,  having  "  left 
their  sails  at  Teichiassa,"  and  their  "  sailing  back  to 
Teichiassa  for  their  sails," — Athens,  "the  mistress  and 
successor  of  the  Ionian  Confederacy," — inestimable 
stepping-stones  towards  a  goal,  and  oligarchical  conspi 
rators  against  popular  liberty  "  tying  down  the  patient 
while  the  process  of  emasculation  was  being  consum 
mated."  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  these  instances  are 
taken  from  the  last  two  volumes,  so  that  Mr.  Grote 
does  not  improve  as  he  advances.  In  the  first  volume, 
when  relating  the  legends  of  early  Greece,  we  are  glad 
that  he  does  not  imitate  the  forced  simplicity^  with 
which  Dr.  Arnold  tells  the  legends  of  early  Rome  ;  but 
it  is  too  flat  to  describe  Atalanta  as  "  beautiful  and 
matchless  for  swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest 
as  a  huntress,  and  unacceptable  to  Aphrodite."  The 
redeeming  point,  and  a  great  redeeming  point  it  is,  is 
the  total  absence  of  anything  like  affectation.  All  the 
peculiarities  are  genuine,  and  everything  that  is  genuine 
in  composition,  though  it  cannot  be  admired,  may  be 
borne.  But  for  this  we  should  be  compelled  to  class 
one  of  the  best  of  English  books  among  the  very  worst 
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of  English  writings.  Mr.  Grote  must  remember  that 
no  man  who  writes  for  posterity  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
art  of  composition.  The  trimmer  bark,  though  less  richly 
laden,  will  float  further  down  the  stream  of  time,  and 
when  so  many  authors  of  real  ability  and  learning  are 
competing  for  every  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  the 
coveted  place  will  assuredly  be  won  by  style. 

It  is  this  deficiency  of  art  which  can  alone  prevent 
Mr.  Grote's  history  from  completely  superseding  both 
the  works  already  existing  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  Mitford  nor  the  solid  sense  of 
Thirl  wall  could  long  preserve  them  from  eclipse.  The 
light  of  the  former  indeed  has  long  grown  dim.  He  is 
always  blundering,  and  his  blunders  are  always  on  the 
Tory  side.  Arnold's  good  word  has  kept  him  a  few 
years  longer  on  our  bookshelves.  Dr.  Thirlwall  has 
higher  qualities,  but,  not  to  mention  that  he  has 
damaged  himself  by  writing  against  Mitford  instead  of 
ignoring  him,  he  is  terribly  dry,  and  Mr.  Grote  leaves 
him  far  behind  in  appreciation  of  all  that  belongs 
to  Greece,  in  loving  industry,  in  warmth  of  sympathy, 
and,  well-read  scholars  as  they  both  are,  in  deep  know 
ledge  of  his  subject.  The  cheaper  and  more  com 
pendious  histories  of  course  are  not  affected.  The  light 
and  credulous  Goldsmith  is  still  left  to  contend  with  the 
more  correct  but  duller  Keightley  for  the  patronage  of 
ingenuous  youth.  Perhaps  both  yield  to  the  meritori 
ous  little  work  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  But  a  place,  and  an 
honourable  place,  is  still  left  for  any  one  who  can  tell 
the  story  of  Greece  in  a  succinct  and  lively  form, 
availing  himself  of  the  light  which  Mr.  Grote  has  shed 
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upon  the  subject,  cultivating  candour  and  right  sym 
pathies,  cutting  short  the  ante-historical  period,  bring 
ing  strongly  out  the  great  states  and  the  great  men, 
limiting  himself  to  two  moderate  volumes,  and  address 
ing  himself  especially  to  the  unlearned  and  the  young. 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  work,  Mr.  Grote  departs 
from  the  line  marked  out  and  almost  consecrated  by 
his  predecessors.  He  reserves  the  geographical  sketch 
for  the  beginning  of  the  history  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  opens  with  the  mythology.  In  his  treat 
ment  of  this  portion  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Grote  exhibits  a 
double  novelty. 

I.  He  treats  the  cosmogony,  theology,  and  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  as  so  many  fictitious  periods  of  their  his 
tory,  portions,  as  he  phrases  it,  of  the  divine  foretime. 
This  proceeding  appears  to  us  to  involve  a  certain  con 
fusion  of  ideas.  The  gods  of  the  Greek  are  his  canon 
ised  heroes,  belong  to  his  present,  and  in  connexion 
with  these,  we  think  that  Mr.  Grote  might  advan 
tageously  have  given  us  some  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  proper  sense,  as  it  affected  their 
lives,  tlieir  feelings,  and  their  morals.  From  these  are 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  the  shadowy  beings  whom 
his  bards,  the  rude  philosophers  of  his  early  day, 
invented  to  satisfy  his  want  of  a  cosmogony,  who 
formed  no  objects  of  his  worship,  and  belonged  not, 
practically  speaking,  either  to  his  present  or  to  his  past. 
His  past  was  occupied  by  the  heroes ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  these  were  connected  and  commingled  w,jth  the 
gods  forms  a  peculiarity  in  Greek  mythology  of  which 
Mr.  Grote,  we  venture  to  think,  has  hardly  given  us  the 
true  account. 
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II.  Mr.  Grote  gives  a  merely  positive  account  of  the 
Greek  theology  and  mythology,  professing  not  to  offer 
any  philosophical  or  historical  solution,  and  repeatedly 
discouraging  such  an  attempt  in  others.  We  rather 
bow  than  acquiesce.  To  us  it  still  appears  that  the 
Greek  theology  is  capable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
being  explained  on  physical  principles.  It  was,  indeed, 
far  removed  from  gross  adoration  of  the  elements,  or  of 
striking  natural  objects.  There  was  in  Greece  no  mys 
tic  Nile,  no  mighty  Ganges,  and  the  sun-God  of  that 
delicious  land  did  not  tyrannize  over  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  its  inhabitants  like  the  burning  luminary 
which  scorches  the  vast  plains  of  Asia.  The  physical 
basis,  too,  was  clothed  upon,  and  almost  hidden  by  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  a  nation  of  poets.  But  we  believe 
that  there  was  a  physical  basis,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  may  be  discoverable  still. 

So  with  the  mythology,  properly  so  called.  We 
abandon,  with  Mr.  Grote,  any  attempt  to  elicit  real 
names  or  events  from  the  legends  of  heroic  Greece  ;  but 
we  do  not  abandon  the  hope  of  carrying  the  analysis 
further  than  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  think  possible,  and 
tracing  the  origin  of  some  to  monuments,  some  to  places, 
some  to  words,  some  to  pure  imagination,  and  detecting 
under  others  some  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  races,  or 
of  customs,  or  even  a  certain  element  of  historic  truth. 

Having  so  far  expressed  our  dissent  from  Mr.  Grote, 
we  gladly  express  our  admiration  of  the  masterly  synop 
sis  and  history  of  Greek  mythology  which  his  learning, 
diligence,  and  sagacity  have  produced.  The  method  of 
arrangement  which  he  has  adopted  in  grouping  the 
various  myths  in  the  form  of  local  genealogies  attached 
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to  the  chief  states  of  Greece  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
discovery,  and  Avill  materially  lighten  the  labour  of  all 
future  students  in  this  department.  Most  interesting, 
too,  is  his  historic  and  philosophic  account  of  the  pro 
gress  and  treatment  of  the  myths  in  the  age  of  civilised 
and  scientific  Greece.  From  this  we  take  a  passage 
which  will  exhibit  Mr.  Grote  as  a  philosopher,  his  chief 
character  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  work. 

We  protest,  by  the  way,  against  the  assumption  of 
an  "inevitable  law  of  intellectual  progress,"  as  absurd 
in  itself,  and  connected  with  much  that  is  worse  than 
absurd.  There  is  a  tendency  in  early  philosophy  to 
loose  generalisation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  mature 
philosophy  to  accurate  observation.  But  this  will  not 
warrant  us  in  dividing  philosophy  into  distinct  eias,  and 
supposing  that  in  one  era  people  were  necessarily  "  meta 
physical,"  and  that  in  another  era  they  were  necessarily 
"  positive."  Much  less  will  it  warrant  us  in  confound 
ing  religion  with  Fetishism,  and  imagining  that  a  belief 
in  a  Creator  and  a  Providence  is  merely  the  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  stage  of  physical  science.  We  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  "  human  mind"  is  a  meta 
physical  abstraction  which  philosophers  of  the  positive 
school,  on  their  own  principles,  have  no  business  to  em 
ploy. 

"  In  the  scheme  of  ideas  common  to  Homer  and  to 
the  Hesiodic  theogony  (as  has  been  already  stated),  we 
find  nature  distributed  into  a  variety  of  personal  agen 
cies,  administered  according  to  the  free  will  of  different 
beings  more  or  less  analogous  to  man,  each  of  these 
beings  having  his  own  character,  attributes,  and  powers, 
his  own  sources  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his  own  espe- 
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cial  sympathies  or  antipathies  with  human  individuals, 
each  being  determined  to  act  or  forbear,  to  grant  favour 
or  inflict  injury  in  his  own  department  of  phenomena, 
according  as  men,  or  perhaps  other  beings  analogous  to 
himself,  might  conciliate  or  offend  him.  The  gods, 
properly  so  called  (those  who  bore  a  proper  name,  and 
received  some  public  or  family  worship),  were  the  most 
commanding  and  capital  members  amidst  this  vast  net 
work  of  agents,  visible  and  invisible,  spread  over  the 
universe.  The  whole  view  of  nature  was  purely  reli 
gious  and  subjective,  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  the 
early  mind.  It  proceeded  from  the  instinctive  tenden 
cies  of  the  feelings  and  imaginations  to  transport  to  the 
world  without  the  familiar  type  of  free  will  and  con 
scious  personal  action ;  above  all,  it  took  deep  hold  of 
the  emotions,  from  the  widely-extended  sympathy 
which  it  so  perpetually  called  forth  between  man  and 
nature. 

"  The  first  attempt  to  disenthral  the  philosophic  intel 
lect  from  this  all-personifying  religious  faith,  and  to  consti 
tute  a  method  of  interpreting  nature  distinct  from  the 
spontaneous  inspiration  of  untaught  minds,  is  to  be 
found  in  Thales,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras,  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  in  them 
that  we  first  find  the  idea  of  person  tacitly  set  aside  or 
limited,  and  an  impersonal  nature  conceived  as  the  ob 
ject  of  study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  parents  of  many  gods,  and  of  the  Oceanic 
nymphs,  together  with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are 
translated  into  the  material  substance  water,  or,  as  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  the  fluid  :  and  Thales  set  himself 
to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element  out  of 
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•which  all  the  different  natural  substances  had  been 
formed.  He,  as  well  as  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras, 
started  the  problem  of  physical  philosophy,  with  its 
objective  character  and  invariable  laws,  to  be  discover 
able  by  a  proper  and  methodical  application  of  the  hu 
man  intellect.  The  Greek  word  $i>(fis,  denoting  nature, 
and  its  derivatives,  physic  and  physiology,  unknown  in 
that  large  sense  to  Homer  or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the 
word  Kdrffjwf,  to  denote  the  mundane  system,  first  ap 
pears  with  these  philosophers.  The  elemental  analysis 
of  Thales — the  one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance,  va 
rying  only  in  appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  sug 
gested  by  Xenophanes,  and  the  geometrical  and  arith 
metical  combinations  of  Pythagoras — all  these  were  dif 
ferent  ways  of  approaching  the  explanation  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or 
succession  of  philosophers ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  de 
parting  from  the  primitive  method,  and  in  recognizing 
determinate  properties,  invariable  sequences,  and  objec 
tive  truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of  willing  or 
designing  agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as 
an  indispensable  subject-matter,  and  as  a  limiting  condi 
tion.  Xenophanes  disclaimed  openly  all  knowledge 
respecting  the  gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man  could 
have  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  he  was  right  and 
when  he  was  wrong  in  affirmations  respecting  them ; 
while  Pythagoras  represents,  in  part,  the  scientific  ten 
dencies  of  his  age ;  in  part,  also,  the  spirit  of  mysticism 
and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and  ascetic  ob 
servance,  which  became  diffused  throughout  Greece  in 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was 
another  point  which  p!aecd  him  in  antipathy  with  the 
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simple,  unconscious,  and  demonstrative  faith  of  the  old 
poets,  as  well  as  with  the  current  legends. 

"If  these  distinguished   men,  when  they  ceased  to 
follow  the  primitive  instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena 
of  nature  to  personal  and  designing  agents,  passed  over, 
not  at  once  to  induction  and  observation,  but  to  a  mis- 
employment  of  abstract  words,  substituting  metaphysical 
eidola  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated 
application  of  certain  narrow  physical  theories,  we  must 
remember  that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the 
scanty  stock  of  facts  then  accessible,  and  that  the  most 
profound  study  of  the  human  mind  points  out  such 
transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellectual  progress. 
At  present  we  have  to  compare  them  only  with  that 
state  of  the  Greek  mind  which  they  partially  superseded, 
and  with  which  they  were  in  decided  opposition.     The 
rudiments  of  physical  science  were  conceived  and  de 
veloped  among  superior  men,  but  the  religious  feeling 
of  the   mass  was  averse  to  them,   and   the  aversion, 
though  gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away. 
Some  of  the  philosophers  were  not  backward  in  charg 
ing  others  with  irreligion,  while  the  multitude  seerns  to 
have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less  towards  all, 
or  towards  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which   scientific 
study  implies,  and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with 
their  belief  in  the  agency  of  the  gods  to  whom  they 
were  constantly  praying  for  special  succour  and  bless 
ings." 

We  presume  to  think  that  the  above  passage  might 
have  been  more  terse  and  clear,  and  that  the  nail  might 
have  been  driven  more  fully  home.  But  the  right  nail 
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is  struck.  We  have  here  suggested  the  true  solution  of 
that  conflict  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
every  thoughtful  Greek,  between  science  and  religion, 
and  the  progress  of  which  forms  so  instructive  a  portion 
of  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  moral  part  of  the  difficulty,  of  course,  is  mani 
fest.  The  gross  conceptions  and  foul  imaginings  which 
sullied  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  could  not  fail  to  pro 
voke  the  ridicule  of  every  wise,  and  the  disgust  of 
every  moral  Greek.  If  he  was  religious,  as  Socrates 
was,  he  rejected  the  legend,  and  preserved  the  god ;  if 
he  was  irreligious,  like  the  Epicureans,  he  rejected  both 
legend  and  god  together.  It  is  important  to  mark, 
even  in  paganism,  the  different  courses  taken  by  dif 
ferent  minds  under  precisely  the  same  difficulty.  And 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  how  M.  Comte,  or  any  of 
his  school,  would  account  for  the  strong  faith  and  reli 
gious  sentiment  which,  in  the  bosom  of  Socrates,  evi 
dently  survived  all  real  belief  in  the  objects  of  Athenian 
worship,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  religious  sense, 
which,  on  those  sound  principles  of  observation  for 
which  they  so  vigorously  and  so  well  contend,  must 
give  a  decisive  overthrow  to  what  they  call  positive 
philosophy. 

The  cause  of  that  opposition  which  subsisted  in  the 
ancient  world  between  natural  science  and  religion  has, 
we  believe,  been  less  clearly  appreciated,  and  Christians 
have  even  been  betrayed  by  their  confused  notions  on 
this  point  into  espousing  the  cause  of  gross  polytheists, 
like  Aristophanes,  against  the  great  natural  philosophers 
of  Greece.  The  fact  is  simply  this : — Polytheism  sup 
poses  a  number  of  independent  divinities  acting  through 
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the  universe  independently  of  each  other,  and  acting  by 
arbitrary  will.  Physical  science,  the  moment  she  lifts 
her  eyes  to  Heaven,  discovers  that  there  is  a  single 
power  acting  through  every  department  of  the  universe, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  by  all-pervading  laws.  The  Greek 
who  had  seen  this  could  be  a  polytheist  no  more,  but 
he  might  still  be  a  religious  man,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  were ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  more  debased  countrymen,  they  would  all  have 
deserved  the  hemlock.  The  antagonism  was  not  be 
tween  science  and  religion,  but  between  science  and  a 
false  religion.  Between  science  and  true  religion  no 
antagonism  exists.  Nature,  rightly  read,  repels  belief 
in  many  gods,  but  she  witnesses  to  one.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  natural  tendency  in  physical  science  to 
make  men  atheists,  though  there  is  a  necessary  tendency 
to  make  them  monotheists.  The  scepticism  of  modern 
men  of  science  like  Laplace,  must  be  accounted  for  by 
their  own  mental  peculiarities,  by  the  irreligious  spirit 
of  their  time,  or  by  the  exclusively  intellectual  charac 
ter  of  their  pursuits.  Something  may  even  be  due  to 
the  traditions  of  ancient  scepticism,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  these  same  traditions  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  influence  on  those  who  show  so  much 
reluctance  to  admit  physical  science  as  an  element  of 
general  education,  who,  with  strange  inconsisteucy, 
accept  the  whole,  circle  of  pagan  literature,  with  all  its 
falsehoods  and  impurities,  into  their  schools  and  col 
leges,  and  would  fain  keep  at  a  distance  Newton  and 
Kepler  and  Herschel,  and  the  book  which  can  contain 
no  falsehood  and  no  impurity — the  book  of  the  Creation. 
The  besetting  sin  of  historians  and  historical  ph'lo- 
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sophers  in  the  present  day  is  false  analogy  ;  and  into 
this  sin  Mr.  Grote  falls  when  he  draws  what  he  sup 
poses  to  be  an  exact  parallel  between  the  Grecian 
myths  and'  the  saintly  and  chivalrous  legends  of  Chris 
tendom.  The  imagination  was  at  work  in  both  cases. 
That  is  the  only  point  of  similarity.  The  saint  and  the 
knight  errant,  who  in  his  noblest  form  was  the  saint  in 
armour,  were,  as  Mr.  Grote  himself  observes,  embodi 
ments  of  a  certain  type  of  character.  They  were  dis 
tinctly  moral  and  spiritual  conceptions,  and  objects  of 
imitation  to  those  by  whom  they  were  conceived.  But 
the  Grecian  myths  embody  no  type  of  character ;  they 
are  not  moral  or  spiritual  conceptions ;  nor  do  we  find 
their  heroes  anywhere  proposed  as  objects  of  general 
imitation.  The  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  is  the  Her 
cules  of  Prodicus,  and  this  is  an  exception  which  proves 
the  rule,  for  it  differs  completely  from  the  Hercules  of 
the  poets.  Again,  the  supernatural  element  in  the 
Greek  demi-god,  or  hero,  bears  not  the  smallest  resem 
blance  to  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Christian 
saint.  The  one  is  a  gross  confusion  of  the  divine  and 
human ;  the  other  is  the  human  rising  to  the  divine. 

The  political  partiality  of  Mitford's  history  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  Dr.  Thirlwall  wrote  against  Mitford 
and  overthrew  him,  but,  in  so  doing,  caught  something 
of  his  spirit;  and,  if  we  are  indignant  when  the  cruel 
death  of  Harmodius  by  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  is  mis 
translated  into  rough  treatment  by  the  hands  of  the 
people,  we  are  also  indignant  when  the  massacre  of 
Melos,  instead  of  being  branded  with  moral  reproba 
tion,  or  even  accounted  for  with  philosophic  sense,  is 
palliated  by  a  comparison  with  the  misdeeds  of  Russia. 
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Mr.  Grote,  too,  carried  by  his  third  volume  into  the 
politics  of  Greece,  glows  with  the  zeal  of  a  contempo 
rary  democrat,  and  his  honest  vehemence,  while  it  never 
omits  and  never  distorts  a  fact,  sometimes  produces 
error  and  sometimes  provokes  a  smile. 

Yet  the  subject  of  Grecian  politics  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  inflame,  much  less  to  embitter  a  philo 
sophic  mind.  Between  the  Hellenic  republics  and 
modern  Europe  there  lies  a  gulph  not  of  time  alone, 
but  of  circumstances,  principles,  institutions,  feelings. 
To  unite  us  in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  philosopher, 
there  is  all  but  our  Christianity  and  his  politics  :  to 
unite  us  in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  politician  there  is 
little  more  than  civilised  humanity.  Where  in  Grecian 
annals  shall  the  monarchist  of  these  days  look  for  his 
monarchy,  or  the  aristocrat  for  his  nobility,  or  the  re 
publican  for  his  republic  ? 

The  monarchies  of  Greece  were  of  two  kinds.  The 
Homeric  monarch  was  the  first  among  his  peers,  the 
small  rude  noble  of  a  small  Hellenic  town.  The  sim 
plicity  of  his  rural  and  patriarchal  life  charms  us  in 
Homer.  His  celestial  or  uncertain  parentage  illustrates, 
but  his  warlike  prowess  preserves  his  power,  and  de 
cides  the  great  question  of  his  government — whether 
he  is  to  plunder  or  be  plundered,  to  oppress  or  be  op 
pressed.  In  war,  becoming  a  general,  he  becomes  a 
king ;  and,  though  Achilles  salutes  his  chief  with  the 
epithets  of  drunkard,  shameless  dog,  and  coward, 
Ulysses  inculcates  subordination  in  lines  which  have 
become  the  common-place  of  monarchists  and  have  fur 
nished  M.  le  Maistre  with  a  motto  for  the  ingenious 
work  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  convenience  of  an 
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infallible  Pope.  The  other  species  of  Grecian  monarchy 
is  that  of  the  usurpers,  whom  their  countrymen  called 
and  we  miscall  the  tyrants.  Democrats,  carried  into 
power  on  the  ruins  of  a  defeated  aristocracy  by  the 
abused  confidence  of  the  people,  they  lawlessly  enjoyed 
the  dominion  which  they  had  seized  against  the  law, 
and  fell  by  hands  as  lawless  as  their  own.  The  bene 
ficent  and  tasteful  rule  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons, 
though  it  was  sullied  by  at  least  one  murder,  may 
engage  our  fancy ;  but  the  caresses  which  Mitford 
bestows  on  those  usurpers  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
monarchical  principles  might  as  justly  be  lavished  on  a 
Rienzi  or  a  Cromwell.  To  the  constitutional  monarchy 
of  modern  Europe,  Greece  obviously  affords  no  parallel. 
As  little  does  it  afford  a  parallel  to  Christian  absolutism, 
and  the  image  of  a  Saint  Louis  was  as  foreign  to  the 
Grecian  mind  as  the  image  of  a  Frederick  William  or 
of  a  Victoria. 

If  we  view  Greek  aristocracy  in  the  mirror  of  Sparta, 
we  shall  at  once  become  sensible  of  the  chasm  which 
separates  the  small  brotherhood  of  Dorian  conquerors, 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  out-numbering  Laconians  and 
suspected  Helots,  from  the  social  and  military  aristocracy 
of  France  or  the  political  and  landed  aristocracy  of 
England.  Nor  can  the  Spartan  virtues  or  the  Spartan 
vices  excite  any  other  than  a  philosophic  interest.  The 
characteristic  virtues  of  the  citizens  of  Lycurgus  were 
summed  in  those  simple  lines  which  told  that  the  slain 
of  Thermopylae  had  died  in  obedience  to  their  country's 
laws.  Their  characteristic  vices  were  the  offspring  of  a 
military  Utopia  ;  and  tyrannical  discipline,  black  broth, 
;ron  money,  and  the  compulsory  equality  of  the  public 
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mess,  produced  their  just  results  in  Leonidas,  Cleomenes, 
Pausanias,  and  Lysander. 

The  democracy  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  by  the 
modern  democrat  with  an  impartial  eye ;  not  because 
the  altar  of  Athenian  liberty  is  overthrown  and  its 
ashes  poured  out,  but  because  it  burnt  with  alien  fires. 
Mr.  Grote  has  candidly  remarked  that  Athens  was  "  not 
a  democracy  only,  but  an  imperial  democracy."  She 
was  free  as  the  Grand  Turk  is  free.  But  within  the 
walls  sacred  to  liberty,  and  before  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  domiciled  alien,  respectable 
and  opulent,  sighed  in  vain  for  the  privileges  which 
were  rigidly  confined  to  pure  Athenian  origin ;  and  the 
slightest  taint  in  the  blood  royal  was  a  mark  for  the 
taunts  of  the  satirist,  for  the  informations  of  the  syco 
phant,  and  for.  the  vengeance  of  the  insulted  law.  The 
female  sex  suffered  the  seclusion  and  displayed  the 
vices  of  the  Oriental  harem.  The  void  thus  caused  in 
Athenian  society  gave  rise  to  the  assemblies  of  Aspasia 
and  redeems  her  doubtful  fame.  But  there  was  some 
thing  still  more  fatal  to  all  true  sentiments  of  liberty, 
and  still  more  destructive  of  all  claims  to  be  honoured 
in  her  name.  And  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis 
are  marred  when  we  reflect  that  the  same  victory  which 
saved  from  the  yoke  the  Athenian  freeman  riveted  the 
fetters  of  the  Athenian  slave. 

There  are  other  points  of  difference  which  separate, 
not  any  particular  Greek  polity,  but  Greek  politics  as  a 
whole,  from  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  present 
time. 

Greek  politics  were  the  politics  of  cities,  not  of 
nations.  Hence  the  narrow  symmetry  of  all  the 
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Grecian  constitutions,  the  rapidity  of  development,  the 
rashness  of  experiment,  the  liability  to  change.  ,  Repre 
sentative  assemblies,  local  self-government,  the  balance 
of  great  national  parties  embodying  great  national 
interests,  the  slow  growth  of  opinion,  the  deliberate 
retention  of  order  and  progress,  are  things  in  some 
degree  attributable  to  the  general  advancement  of  the 
political  science  and  of  the  human  mind,  but  they  are 
also  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  a  great  nation. 

A  still  more  momentous  discrepancy  is  produced  by 
the  separation  between  politics  and  religion,  the  Church 
and  State,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  which  has 
resulted  from  the  publication  of  Christianity,  and  which, 
before  the  publication  of  Christianity,  could  have  no 
parallel,  though  faintly  foreshadowed  by  the  societies  or 
groups  which  formed  more  or  less  definitively  round  the 
great  philosophers,  and  took  from  the  lips  of  their  mas 
ters  the  rule  of  moral  life. 

From  the  two  phenomena  above  indicated,  there 
resulted  a  third,  which,  if  we  did  not  fear  to  fall  into 
the  prevalent  error  of  using  modern  names  for  ancient 
things,  we  should  call  the  Socialism  of  the  Greek 
republics.  The  famous  funeral  oration  of  Pericles 
represents  A.thens  as  a  model  of  social  freedom  and  of 
social  tolerance.  This  encomium  must  be  taken  as 
true  only  in  a  comparative,  not,  as  Dr.  Arnold  and 
others  took  it,  as  true  in  a  positive  sense.  The  most 
liberal  of  the  Greek  polities  involved  an  interference 
with  individual  liberties,  with  education,  manners,  the 
use  of  private  property,  and  the  government  of  a 
private  family,  which,  in  the  present  day,  would  seem 
intolerable  to  any  one  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or 
7* 
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Louis  Blanc.  The  more  tyrannical  the  State  was, 
in  this  respect,  the  more  perfect,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
author  of  the  Neicomachean  Ethics,  would  the  consti 
tution  have  appeared.  And  we  need  hardly  dilate 
upon  the  Socialistic  follies  and  Socialistic  impurities 
of  that  famous  Utopian  system  which  exhibits  the 
characteristic  tendencies  of  Greek  politics  enthralling  the 
great  mind  and  sullying  the  divine  morality  of  Plato. 

On  these  grounds,  we  desire  a  more  calm  and  dis 
criminating,  we  cannot  desire  a  more  honest,  view 
of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Athenian  politics,  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Grote.  Not  till 
we  have  attained  to  such  a  view  will  our  criticisms 
be  just  or  our  sympathies  rightly  placed ;  and 
when  attained,  it  will  not  abate  our  interest,  our 
enthusiastic  interest,  in  the  great  acts  or  institutions 
of  the  Athenian  people,  still  less  in  their  great  men. 

The  institutions  of  Athens  which  have  been  most 
warmly  controverted,  are,  perhaps,  the  Ostracism  and 
the  Dikasteries  or  courts  of  justice.  Of  the  ostracism 
Mr.  Grote  gives  a  fair,  if  not  a  new,  account.  It  was 
intended  to  eliminate,  without  recourse  to  civil  arms, 
whosoever  was  dangerous  to  the  constitution  ;  it  served 
an  "  inestimable  tutelary  purpose."  It  was  guarded  by 
all  possible  precaution  against  abuse  ;  it  imposed  no 
penalty  but  exile.  True :  but  it  betrayed  weakness,  it 
served  faction,  it  wrought  and  preached  injustice.  The 
apologetic  parallel  which  Mr.  Grote  proceeds  to  draw 
between  this  institution  and  the  practice  of  modern 
monarchical  governments  who  exclude  from  their  terri 
tories  pretenders  to  the  throne,  we  must  entirely 
traverse  and  deny.  A  pretender  to  the  throne  is  a 
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declared  enemy  to  the  existing  government.  Of  the 
three  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Grote,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
deaux  is  the  heir  of  a  prince  who  was  expelled  by  arms, 
and  lays  open  claim  to  his  inheritance ;  Napoleon  had 
invaded  France ;  Charles  Edward  had  raised  and 
headed  a  rebellion.  In  each  instance,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people,  even  of  the  Pretender  party,  would  be  on 
the  side  of  a  government  manifestly  protecting  its  own 
existence.  There  was  no  privilegium,  no  injustice. 
Now,  the  ostracism  was  undergone,  in  all,  by  ten 
Athenian  citizens.  Hipparchus  was  a  relative  of  the 
Peisistratids,  and  his  expulsion  is  colourable,  if  it  was 
not  just.  Of  Alcibiades,  Megacles,  and  Callias,  we 
know  only  that  the  two  first  were  scions  of  a  popular 
and  patriotic  house,  and  that  the  last  bears  the  name 
of  that  bold  citizen  who  alone  dared  to  bid  for  the  con 
fiscated  property  of  Peisistratus.  Thucydides,  son  of 
Melesias,  was  a  party  leader ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  his  party  was  otherwise  than  constitutional, 
or  that  he  personally  aimed  at  tyranny.  The  ostracism 
of  Hyperbolus  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  abuse,  and 
had  the  "  shell"  hit  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  at  one  of 
whom  it  was  cast,  the  abuse  would  have  been  the  same. 
Damon  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  philosopher. 
Three  names  remain.  They  are  those  of  Themistocles, 
Cimon,  and  Aristeides  !  Let  us  never  speak  of  the 
ostracism  but  as  an  almost  unmixed  evil.  If  we  do, 
we  shall  be  in  peril  of  obscuring  the  truth  of  ancient 
history  and  tampering  with  the  sense  of  universal 
justice. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Dikasteries  Mr.  Grote  is  inter 
esting  and  instructive  as  usual ;    but,  as  usual,  when 
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speaking  of  a  political  institution,  lie  carries  his  English 
notions  and  feelings  into  Greece. 

"  Taking  the  general  working  of  the  dikasteries,  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  nothing  but  jury  trial  applied 
on  a  scale  broad,  systematic,  unaided,  and  uncontrolled, 
beyond  all  other  historical  experience — and  that  they 
therefore  exhibit,  in  exaggerated  proportions,  both  the 
excellencies  and  the  detects  characteristic  of  the  jury 
system,  as  compared  with  decision  by  trained  and  pro 
fessional  judges.  All  the  encomiums  which  it  is  cus 
tomary  to  pronounce  upon  jury  trial  will  be  found  pre- 
dicable  of  the  Athenian  dikasteries  in  a  still  greater 
degree  ;  all  the  reproaches  which  can  be  addressed  on 
good  ground  to  the  dikasteries  will  apply  to  modern 
juries  also,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Nor  is  the  parallel 
less  just,  though  the  dikasteries,  as  the  most  demo- 
cratical  feature  of  democracy  itself,  have  been  usually 
criticised  with  marked  disfavour — every  censure,  or 
sneer,  or  joke,  against  them  which  can  be  found  in 
ancient  authors,  comic  as  well  as  serious,  being  accepted 
as  true  almost  to  the  letter;  while  juries  are  so  popular 
an  institution,  that  their  merits  have  been  over-stated 
(in  England  at  least),  and  their  defects  kept  out  of 
sight.  The  theory  of  the  Athenian  dikastery,  and  the 
theory  of  jury  trial  as  it  has  prevailed  in  England  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  are  one  and  the  same; 
recourse  to  a  certain  number  of  private  citizens,  taken 
by  chance  or  without  possibility  of  knowing  beforehand 
who  they  will  be,  sworn  to  hear  fairly  and  impartially 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  accuser  and  accused,  and  to 
find  a  true  verdict  according  to  their  consciences,  upon 
a  distinct  issue  before  them.  But  in  Athens  this  theory 
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was  worked  out  to  its  natural  consequences,  while 
English  practice  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  is 
at  variance  with  English  theory  ;  the  jury,  though  an 
ancient  and  a  constant  portion  of  the  judicial  system, 
has  never  been  more  than  a  portion  kept  in  subordina 
tion,  trammels,  and  pupilage,  by  a  powerful  Crown,  and 
by  judges  presiding  over  an  artificial  system  of  law. 
In  the  English  state  trials,  down  to  a  period  not  long 
before  the  Revolution  of  1688,  any  jurors  who  found  a 
verdict^  contrary  to  the  dictation  of  the  judge  were 
liable  to  fine,  and  at  an  earlier  period  (if  a  second  jury, 
on  being  summoned,  found  an  opposite  verdict)  even 
to  the  terrible  punishment  of  attaint.  And  though, 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
has  beeu  free  as  to  matters  of  fact,  new  trials  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  attaint,  yet  the  ascendancy 
of  the  presiding  judge  over  their  minds,  and  his 
influence  over  the  procedure,  as  the  authority  in  matters 
of  law,  has  always  been  such  as  to  overrule  the  natural 
play  of  their  feelings  and  judgment  as  men  and  citizens 
— sometimes  to  the  detriment,  much  oftener  to  the 
benefit  (always  excepting  political  trials),  of  substantial 
justice.  But  in  Athens  the  dikasts  judged  of  the  law 
as  well  as  of  the  fact.  The  laws  were  not  numerous, 
and  were  couched  in  few,  for  the  most  part  familiar, 
words.  To  determine  how  the  facts  stood,  and  whether, 
if  the  facts  were  undisputed,  the  law  invoked  was  pro 
perly  applicable  to  them,  were  parts  of  the  integral 
question  submitted  to  them,  and  comprehended  in  their 
verdict.  Moreover,  each  dikastery  construed  the  law 
for  itself,  without  being  bound  to  follow  the  decisions 
of  those  which  had  preceded  it,  except  in  so  far  as  such 
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analogy  might  really  influence  the  convictions  of  the 
members.  They  were  free,  self-judging  persons,  unas 
sisted  by  the  schooling,  but  at  the  same  time  untram 
melled  by  the  awe-striking  ascendancy  of  a  professional 
judge — obeying  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  recognising  no  authority  except 
the  laws  of  the  city,  with  which  they  were  familiar." 

Again  we  must  deny  the  parallel.  Dikasteries,  like 
juries,  were  judicial  institutions.  In  dikasteries,  as  in 
juries,  unprofessional  persons  were  employed ;  and 
there  the  likeness  ends.  The  dikastery  consisted, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  case,  of  from  500  to 
2000  men  ;  never  less  than  200 — a  number  too  great 
for  personal  responsibility,  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  holds,  for 
intimidation  or  corruption.  The  jury  consists  of  twelve 
men,  a  number  not  too  great  for  personal  responsibility, 
nor,  as  Mr.  Grote  proceeds  to  prove,  for  intimidation 
and  corruption.  For  the  verdict  of  the  dikastery  a 
majority  only  was  required ;  for  that  of  the  jury, 
unanimity.  The  verdict  of  the  dikast  was  given 
secretly ;  that  of  the  juror  is  given  openly.  The  juror 
is  limited  to  a  certain  issue,  and  that  an  issue  of  fact, 
not  of  law  ;  the  dikast  was  not  limited  to  a  certain 
issue,  and  took  cognisance  equally  of  fact  and  law.  The 
juror  lias  little  to  do  with  matters  of  aggravation  or 
extenuation  ;  the  dikast,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
speeches  which  were  addressed  to  them,  had  little  to  do 
with  anything  else.  The  juror  is  presided  over  by 
a  judge  ;  the  dikast  was  not.  The  juror  does  not  pro 
nounce  sentence ;  the  dikast  did.  The  verdict  of  the 
juror  is  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  new  trial  in  civil 
cases,  and  to  be  annulled  by  the  pardon  of  the  crown  in 
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criminal  cases ;  the  verdict  of  the  dikast  was  without 
appeal.  In  short,  the  juror  is  a  juror,  and  the  dikast 
was  a  dikast ;  and  the  two  things  no  more  resemble 
each  other  than  the  chaplet  of  the  Archon  resembled 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig. 

"Trial  by  jury,"  proceeds  Mr.  Grote,  "as  practised 
in  England  since  1688,  has  been  politically  most  valu 
able,  as  a  security  against  the  encroachments  of  an 
anti-popular  Executive ;  partly  for  this  reason,  partly 
for  others  not  necessary  to  state  here,  it  has  had  greater 
credit  as  an  instrument  of  judicature  generally,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  produce  much  more  of  what  is  good 
in  English  administration  of  justice  than  really  belongs 
to  it.  Amidst  the  unqualified  encomiums  so  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  honesty,  the  unprejudiced  rectitude 
of  appreciation,  the  practical  instinct  for  detecting  false 
hood  and  resisting  sophistry,  in  twelve  citizens  taken  by 
hazard  and  put  into  a  jury  box — comparatively  little 
account  is  taken  either  of  the  aids,  or  of  the  restrictions, 
or  of  the  corrections  in  the  shape  of  new  trials,  under 
which  they  act,  or  of  the  artificial  forensic  medium  into 
which  they  are  plunged  for  the  time  of  their  service. 
So  that  the  theory  of  the  case  presumes  them  to  be 
more  of  spontaneous  agents  and  more  analogous  to  the 
Athenian  dikasts  than  the  practice  confirms." 

What  is  the  "theory"  of  jury  trial  or  any  other  insti 
tution  but  the  rule  of  its  uniform  practice  ?  Mr.  Grote, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  benefits  of  juries,  may  not  take 
into  account  the  restrictions  and  corrections  under  which 
they  act ;  but  we  apprehend  that  other  people  do.  Mr. 
Grote  may  forget  that  a  strict  distinction  is  made 
between  law  and  fact,  and  that  the  jury  are  rigidly 
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confined  to  fact ;  but  we  apprehend  that  other  people 
do  not  forget  it.  We,  for  our  part,  have  a  very  lively 
and  intense  conviction  that  if  the  functions  of  the  judge 
and  of  the  crown,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legislature, 
were  transferred  to  juries,  and  exercised  by  them  with 
out  restriction  and  without  appeal,  trial  by  jury  would 
become  an  almost  unmingled  curse.  A  ''  security 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  anti-popular  Execu 
tive"  it  might  still  remain  ;  but  justice,  which  seems  the 
main  object,  would  be  as  well  administered  by  a  Spanish 
Alcalde  or  a  Turkish  Cadi. 

The  truth  of  what  we  have  said  is  in  fact  implicitly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Grote  in  a  long  and  able  passage  on 
the  operation  and  effects  of  the  dikasteries,  which  brings 
him  to  the  conclusion  that — "  as  an  organ  for  judicial 
purposes  the  Athenian  dikasteries  were  thus  a  simple 
and  plenary  manifestation  of  jury  trial,  \vith  its  inherent 
excellencies  and  defects  both  brought  out  in  exaggerated 
relief,'1''  And  we  think  that  in  the  course  of  the  same 
passage  he  virtually  admits  the  general  truth  of  those 
charges  against  the  dikasts  which  Aristophanes  of  course 
exaggerates  and  caricatures.  But  the  profligate  rhetoric 
of  the  Attic  orators,  their  perpetual  appeals,  not  to  feel 
ing  only,  but  to  interest  and  fear,  are  the  strongest  evi 
dence  against  the  impartiality  and  capacity  of  the  courts 
to  which  they  were  addressed.  And  if  the  hearers,  as 
Mr.  Grote  tells  us,  were  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
"  penetration  in  detecting  sophistry,"  the  speakers, 
including  Demosthenes,  must  have  been  distinguished 
by  a  remarkable  want  of  penetration  in  detecting  the 
true  mode  of  influencing  their  hearers. 

Did  the  dikasteries  work  justice  or  injustice?     That 
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is  the  essential  question*  and  upon  it  depends  another 
question  which  Mr.  Grote  treats  as  independent — the 
question,  namely,  of  their  general  influence,  moral*  afld 
intellectual.  From  a  court  of  justice  which  does  not  do 
justice  none  but  bad  moral  influences  can  result,  either 
to  the  parties,  the  judge,  or  the  body  of  the  people ; 
and  Mr.  Grote  only  puts  the  evil  in  the  most  glaring 
light  when  he  tells  us  that  "as  the  verdicts  of  the 
dikasts,  even  when  wrong,  depended  on  causes  of  mis- 
judgment  common  to  them  with  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens,  so  they  never  appeared  to  pronounce 
unjustly,  nor  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens 
generally."  The  "  taste  for  sitting  in  judgment"  is 
essentially  different  from  a  taste  for  justice,  and  essen 
tially  dangerous,  if  not  essentially  evil.  The  taste  for 
forensic  oratory  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way !  but  it 
is  liable  to  become  morbid :  and  it  is  sure  to  become 
morbid  if,  as  at  Athens,  the  practice  of  the  courts  is 
bad,  and  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence.  We  should 
hardly  have  thought  that  any  other  intellectual  or  lite 
rary  effect  could  have  been  attributed  to  the  dikasteries ; 
but  Mr.  Grote  reminds  us  that  their  institution  coincided 
with  the  perfection  of  tragedy.  Tt  did  so ;  and  from 
that  point  tragedy  began  to  decline,  and  the  sublimity 
of  ^Eschylus  and  the  pathos  of  Sophocles  were  changed 
for  the  forensic  wrangling  and  sophistical  quibblings  of 
Euripides. 

On  the  points  which  we  have  noticed  Mr.  Grote  is 
writing  less  as  a  historian  than  as  a  political  or  histori 
cal  philosopher — a  character  in  which  we  think  he  is 
less  excellent  than  in  that  which  more  properly  belongs 
to  him,  and  on.  which  his  fame  will  rest. 
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It  is  difficult  to  criticise  severely  any  action  or  mea 
sure  which  was  essential  to  the  greatness  of  Athens ; 
for  her  greatness  was  essential  to  the  intellectual  energy 
of  her  sons,  and  the  fruits  of  that  intellectual  energy, 
all  rhetorical  commonplace  apart,  have  largely  contri 
buted  to  the  enjoyment,  to  the  refinement,  to  the  free 
dom,  and  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  Mr.  Grote  is  wrong  in  describing  the  tyrannic 
empire  which  Athens  ultimately  exercised  over  her  allies 
as  rather  the  growth  of  circumstances  than  the  result 
of  a  deliberate  plan.  Still,  an  unscrupulous  ambition 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and,  if  circumstances  were  not 
actually  created,  they  were  greedily  grasped  and  turned 
to  account  as  they  arose.  Moreover,  the  transfer  of  the 
common  fund  of  the  confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens, 
even  if  it  was  recommended  by  the  Samians,  and  if 
their  recommendation  was  spontaneous,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  deliberate  usurpa 
tion.  But  what  we  think  Mr.  Grote  fails  to  appreciate 
is  the  bearing  of  this  foreign  despotism  of  Athens  upon 
the  character  of  her  internal  liberty. 

"  The  exercise  of  empire  abroad,"  is  his  naive  remark, 
"became  a  prominent  feature  in  Athenian  life,  and  a 
necessity  to  Athenian  sentiment,  not  less  than  democracy 
at  home.  Athens  was  no  longer,  as  she  had  been 
once,  a  single  city,  with  Attica  for  her  territory ;  she 
was  a  capital,  or  imperial  city  ('  a  despot  city'  was  the 
expression  used  by  her  enemies,  and  even  sometimes  by 
her  own  citizens),  with  many  dependencies  attached  to 
her,  and  bound  to  follow  her  orders.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  not  merely  Pericles  and  the  other  lead 
ing  statesmen,  but  even  the  humblest  Athenian  citizen, 
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conceived  the  dignity  of  Athens ;  and  the  sentiment 
was  one  which  carried  with  it  both  personal  pride  and 
stimulus  to  active  patriotism." 

Personal  pride,  the  exercise  of  dominion  over  others, 
will  naturally  stimulate  ;  it  will  also  stimulate  patriotism 
in  the  narrow  and  literal  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
exercise  of  dominion  over  equals  and  compatriots  is 
utterly  fatal  to  anything  h'ke  a  deep  and  religious 
sentiment  of  liberty,  and,  combined  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  it  almost  annihilates  our  interest,  moral  and 
political,  in  the  cause  of  Athenian  freedom.  It  must  be 
observed,  of  course,  that  the  subjects  of  Athens  were 
not  conquered  foreigners,  but  men  of  the  same  Ionian 
race,  and  theoretically  free.  Mr.  Grote,  therefore,  is 
again  guilty  of  a  false  parallel  when  he  appeals  to  the 
remarks  of  counsel  in  a  case  between  an  English 
governor  and  a  conquered  Minorcan  as  a  plain  and 
na'ive  statement  of  the  doctrine  "  that  a  dependency  is 
to  be  governed,  not  for  its  own  interest,  but  for  that  of 
the  dominant  state."  People  are  not  conquered  for 
their  own  interest,  nor,  when  conquered,  are  they 
usually  governed  for  their  own  interest ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  fatal  incongruity  between  the  encouragement 
of  patriotism  in  England  and  the  repression  of  patriotism 
in  Minorca.  But  there  certainly  was  a  fatal  incongruity 
between  the  encouragement  of  patriotism  at  Athens  and 
the  repression  of  patriotism  at  Mytelene.  A  juster 
analogy  would,  we  fear,  be  found  in  our  treatment  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  in  our 
conduct  towards  our  American  colonies.  But  we  must 
once  more  protest  against  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Grote's 
parallels  when  he  compares  our  conduct  towards  the  sub- 
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jugated  nations  of  India  with  that  of  Athens  towards  her 
confederates,  even  supposing  that  full  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  the  eloquent  invectives  of  Mr.  Burke.  We 
have  not  been  united  to  the  Indians  by  compact,  nor 
are  we  bound  by  mutual  obligations.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  have  conquered  them,  and,  in  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  conquest  we  govern  them,  and  they  expect 
to  be  governed,  not  for  their  interest,  but  for  ours, 
however  superior  our  government  may  be  to  that  which 
was  exercised  over  them  by  their  native  rulers.  Whe 
ther  one  nation  is  justified  in  conquering  another,  and 
holding  it  in  subjection,  is  of  course  a  distinct  question, 
and  when  this  question  is  raised  with  reference  to 
our  conquests  in  India,  we  may  remark  that  these 
conquests  have  been  made  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in 
defensive  war,  from  the  first  extension  of  our  dominion, 
which  resulted  from  the  attack  of  Surejah  Dowlah  on 
Calcutta,  to  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  which  resulted 
from  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  Sikhs. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  empire  we  naturally 
connect  the  administration  of  Pericles.  On  the  character 
of  this  illustrious  man  generally,  we  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grote.  His  greatness  is  unquestioned ; 
his  honesty  cannot,  we  think,  be  reasonably  questioned. 
The  charge  of  having  governed  by  a  system  of  corrup 
tion  through  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  in 
fees  to  the  citizens  is  fully,  though  indirectly,  refuted  by 
the  emphatic  eulogy  of  Thucydides.  It  is  to  be 
.  observed,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  the 
noblest  and  best  of  demagogues,  he  was  still  a  dema 
gogue  not  exempt  from  the  necessities  of  the  class  ;  and 
that  if  he  was  able  to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  tho 
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wild  career  of  distant  conquest  into  which  they  launched 
after  his  death,  it  was  only  by  identifying  himself 
thoroughly  with  their  selfish  and  unscrupulous  system 
of  aggrandisement  in  the  ^Egean.  To  prepare  the  way 
for  his  personal  dictatorship,  he  overthrew  the  last 
conservative  institution  of  Athens.  He  left  nothing  but 
himself  above  or  beside  that  "fierce  democracy"  which 
he  could  wield,  but  to  which  his  feebler  successors  were 
compelled  to  pander.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  ruin  which  followed  his  decease  was  not  a 
condemnation  of  his  general  policy,  while  it  was  an 
attestation  of  his  personal  probity  and  genius.  Had  he 
never  lived,  the  development  of  Athens  would  have 
been  slower  and  healthier,  and  in  all  probability  her  life 
would  have  been  prolonged  ;  but  the  life  thus  prolonged 
would  have  been  less  intense,  and  less  fruitful  in  works 
of  intellect ;  and  posterity  owes  too  much  to  the  Peri- 
clean  era  to  scrutinise  too  narrowly  the  acts  of  Pericles. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  very  interesting  portion  of 
Mr.  Grote's  work,  that  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reha 
bilitate  the  hitherto  undefamed  name  of  Cleon,  and,  in 
so  doing,  to  impeach  the  hitherto  unquestioned  veracity 
of  Thucydidfs.  Certainly  an  historian  cannot  do  a 
greater  service  in  his  calling  than  by  setting  us  right  on 
a  question  of  moral  sympathy. 

Mr.  Grote's  theory  is  that  Cleon  banished  Thucydides 
after  his  miscarriage  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  hence 
Thucydides  hates  and  slanders  Cleon.  The  statement 
that  Cleon  was  the  author  of  the  historian's  banishment 
is  drawn  from  the  life  of  Thucydides  by  Marcellinus,  a 
pseudo-biography  of  the  lowest  class.  The  argument 
runs  rather  in  a  circle.  "  It  is  probable  that  Marcellinus 
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is  right  in  saying  that  Clcou  banished  Thucydides,  be 
cause  Thucydides  speaks  ill  of  Cleon,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  reason  why  Thucydides  speaks  ill  of  Cleon  is 
that  Cleon  banished  him,  as  we  learn  from  Marcellinus." 

Now  the  first  thing  that  we  hear  of  Cleon  is  not  from 
Thucydides,  but  from  Plutarch.  Pericles  refuses  to  let 
the  Athenians  march  out  against  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  are  ravaging  Attica  before  their  eyes.  Great  dis 
content  breaks  out,  which  is  fomented  by  the  political 
enemies  of  Pericles,  and  particularly  by  Cleon,  whose 
talent  for  invective,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  "  was  thus 
first  exercised  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  aristocrati- 
cal  party  as  well  as  of  an  excited  public."  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  the  aristocratical  party  was  justified  in  attack 
ing  its  old  and  declared  antagonist.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Cleon  ?  Mr. 
Grote,  in  reviewing  his  character,  says  nothing. 

The  second  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  Cleon  is  in 
the  debate  on  the  fate  of  the  Myteleneans.  He  proposes 
and  carries  a  decree  to  put  to  death  the  whole  adult 
population  of  Mytelene,  amounting,  by  Mr.  Grote's  esti 
mate,  to  about  6000  persons,  and  including  the  com 
mons,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  and  through 
out  the  siege,  had  been  unarmed  and  powerless,  and 
who,  the  moment  they  got  arms  into  their  hands,  opened 
the  gates  to  the  Athenians.  The  night  brings  repent 
ance.  The  question  is  brought  forward  again  on  the 
following  day.  Diodotus  pleads  for  mercy  and  prevails. 
Cleon  pleads  for  butchery,  and  is  damned  by  the  same 
vote  which  redeems  the  humanity  of  the  people.  Now, 
these  are  matters  of  fact,  and  Mr.  Grote  does  not  pre 
tend  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  narrative  of  Thucydides. 
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He  only  carps  at  the  historian  for  naming  the  author  of 
the  decrees  against  the  Myteleneans  and  Scioneans,  and 
omitting  to  name  the  author  of  the  equally  infamous 
decree  against  the  Melians — a  variation  which  we  can 
hardly  suppose  to  have  proceeded  from  partiality,  if,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  great  promoters  of  the 
decree  against  the  Melians  was  Alcibiades,  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  Nicias. 

Again,  Cleon  comes  forward  to  repel  the  overtures 
mad"e  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  peace  after  their  defeat 
in  the  Roads  of  Pylos.  The  manoeuvre  which  he  em 
ployed  to  discredit  the  good  faith  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors  on  this  occasion  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Grote 
to  have  been  a  "  grave  abuse  of  publicity ;"  the  im 
practicable  demand  of  the  status  quo  before  the  war, 
which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  make,  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Grote  to  have  been  impolitic. 

And  now  comes  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  blockade  of 
Sphacteria  lingered,  that  the  Athenians  grew  anxious 
and  impatient,  that  Cleon  in  a  boastful  hour  upbraided 
the  generals  of  the  republic  with  their  incapacity,  and 
said  that  if  he  were  in  their  place  he  would  soon  take 
Sphacteria ;  that  Nicias,  then  general,  offered  to  give 
him  the  command,  and  allow  him  to  make  good  his 
boast ;  that  Cleon  shrank  back ;  that  Nicias  and  the 
Athenians  held  him  to  his  word ;  that  he  then,  finding 
that  he  had  no  escape,  promised  to  bring  the  garrison 
of  Sphacteria  to  Athens  alive,  or  kill  them  in  the  island, 
within  twenty  days,  and  that  by  a  strange  freak  of  for 
tune  his  "  mad  promise1"1  was  fulfilled.  Mr.  Grote  is 
scandalized  at  Thucydides  for  calling  it  a  "  mad  pro 
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mise,"  and  we  are  surprised  at  Mr.  Grote.  The  enter 
prise  unquestionably  was  feasible,  for  it  was  achieved, 
thanks  to  the  ability  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  the  acci 
dent,  unknown  to  Cleon  when  he  spoke,  which  had 
cleared  the  island  of  part  of  the  wood,  and  rendered  an 
attack  more  practicable.  But  it  was  mad  of  Cleon  to 
undertake  it;  and  it  was  mad  in  a  man  wholly  destitute 
of  military  knowledge  and  capacity,  as  he  proved  him 
self  to  be  at  Amphipolis,  to  undertake  what  had  so 
long  baffled  the  most  gallant  and  skilful  officer  of 
Athens.  Cleon  himself  thought  so,  unless  Thucydides 
has  told  a  downright  falsehood,  for  he  at  first  endea 
voured  to  back  out,  and  only  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  retreat.  It 
should  be  remarked,  too,  that  he  began  by  slandering 
the  veracity  of  Demosthenes,  who,  through  his  envoys, 
had  stated  the  need  of  reinforcements,  and  ended  by 
taking  the  reinforcements  which  Demosthenes  had  re 
quired.  The  inconsistency  which  Mr.  Grote  fancies  to 
exist  between  the  account  of  this  affair  given  by  Thucy 
dides  and  that  given  by  Aristophanes,  altogether  escapes 
our  understanding.  Thucydides  says  that  Cleon's  pro 
mise  was  insane ;  Aristophanes,  that  the  glory  of  its 
fulfilment  belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  Demosthenes. 
The  two  statements  are  perfectly  compatible,  and  even 
confirmatory  of  each  other.  As  to  the  levity  which  the 
Athenians  are  represented  by  Thucydides  as  having 
shown  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means 
incredible,  or  out  of  keeping  with  their  general  charac 
ter.  We  should  almost  expect  the  same  thing  from  an 
assembly  of  Frenchmen.  They  knew,  moreover,  that 
their  best  general  was  on  the  spot,  and  must  have  the 
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real  command.  When  Mr.  Grote  talks  about  the 
'•  overwhelming  cheers  heaped  upon  Cleon  by  his  joyful 
partisans,  who  had  helped  to  invest  him  with  the  duties 
of  general,  in  confidence  that  he  would  discharge  them 
well,"  he  leaves  his  evidence,  and  even  his  good  sense, 
behind  him.  As  to  the  conduct  of  Nicias,  it  was  per 
fectly  justifiable,  on  Mr.  Grote's  own  theory,  which  is  in 
effect  that  Nicias  was  the  representative  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  Cleon  of  the  opposition.  For  it  is  the  mani 
fest  duty  of  an  opposition,  and  the  only  guarantee 
which  it  can  give  of  its  good  faith,  to  be  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  those  whose  policy  it  attacks.  There  was 
no  reason  why  Nicias  should  himself  proceed  to  Sphac- 
teria.  He  was  general,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  one  of 
ten  generals,  and  was  no  doubt  then  discharging  that 
part  of  the  duties  of  an  Athenian  Strategus,  which,  in 
modern  states,  are  discharged  by  a  Minister  of  War. 

After  the  battle  of  Delium,  Cleon  is,  on  the  side  of 
Athens,  the  main  obstacle  to  peace.  Thucydides  charges 
Cleon  with  acting  from  personal  and  corrupt  motives ; 
and  though  Mr.  Grote  is  very  indignant,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Thucydides  is  wrong.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  more 
distinguished  in  the  field,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  were  more  distinguished  in  the  Assem 
bly  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  demagogues  like 
Cleon  might  not  have  a  corrupt  interest  in  perpetuating 
the  war.  They  governed  the  Assembly  by  its  passions 
and  by  its  suspicions,  and  the  war  kept  those  passions 
and  suspicions  at  fever  heat.  The  war  enabled  a  master 
of  criminative  eloquence  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  reign  of 
terror,  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  over  the 
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wealthier  class  and  over  the  allies.  The  decrees  which 
Cleon  obtained  against  Mytelene  and  Scione  show  how 
immensely  the  war  must  have  added  to  the  power  and 
opportunities  of  a  man  in  his  position.  Moreover,  the 
ravages  of  the  war  were  ruinous  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  the  agricultural  interest  is  everywhere  con 
servative.  Nor  would  Mr.  Grote  convict  Thucydides  of 
falsehood  in  ascribing  corrupt  motives  to  Cleon,  even  if 
he  could  show,  as  he  believes  he  can  show,  that  it  was 
for  the  real  interest  of  Athens  to  continue  the  war.  In 
this,  however,  we  do  not  think  he  succeeds,  even  if  we 
regard  the  question  in  an  exclusively  military  point  of 
view,  much  less  if  we  take  a  broad  moral  and  political 
view,  and  consider  the  effects  of  this  half  civil  contest 
as  described  in  the  chapter  of  Thucydides  on  the 
Corcyrean  sedition. 

The  last  appearance  of  Cleon  is  at  Amphipolis. 
Elated,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was,  by  his  success 
at  Sphacteria,  he  ventures  to  take  the  sole  command  of 
an  army  against  Brasidas,  exposes  his  incompetence  by 
a  helpless  inactivity,  loses  the  confidence  of  his  troops, 
endeavours  to  regain  it  by  a  rash  advance,  then  orders 
a  piecipitate  retreat,  with  an  enemy  on  his  unguarded 
flanks,  takes  flight,  apd  falls  ingloriously.  Mr.  Grote 
cannot  deny  the  glaring  incapacity  which  he  exhibited 
in  his  command,  nor,  consequently,  the  presumption 
which  he  showed  in  undertaking  it.  But  he  throws  in 
a  suspicion  of  political  antipathy  prevailing  among  the 
soldiers,  which  seems  to  us  quite  unsupported. 

So  far  as  comedy  can  confirm  history,  the  comic 
character  given  of  Cleon  by  Aristophanes  confirms  the 
historical  character  given  of  him  by  Thucydides,  And 
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though  we  readily  concede  that  a  literal  fidelity  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  a  caricature,  yet  a  general  fidelity 
is  to  be  expected  from  it,  and,  in  fact,  is  necessary 
to  its  success.  If  Aristophanes  had  represented  Peri 
cles  as  he  represents  Cleon,  his  satire  would  have 
failed.  The  portrait  must  be  recognised,  or  nobody  will 
laugh. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  do  not  think  that  our  esti 
mate  of  Cleon's  character  is  materially  altered  by  Mr. 
Grote's  defence.  Xor  can  we  thank  him  for  represent 
ing  such  a  man  as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  natural 
champions  of  liberty.  But  we  can  thank  him  for 
throwing  new  light  on  the  political  position  of  the 
Athenian  demagogues,  as  "  opposition  speakers "  and 
checks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  official  servants  of  the 
republic,  who,  in  spite  of  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
constitution,  seem  to  have  been  generally  taken  rather 
from  among  the  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  Nor  can  we  altogether  condemn 
certain  vehement  outbreaks  of  political  feeling,  which 
add  to  the  warmth  and  reality,  and,  amidst  the  general 
looseness  of  style,  produce  no  groat  sense  of  incongruity. 

If  Thucydides  was  led  by  his  political  or  personal 
feelings  to  deal  hard  measure  to  Cleon,  the  vindicator 
of  Cleon  has,  we  think,  dealt  rather  hard  measure  to 
Thucydides.  Mr.  Grote  pronounces,  with  some  bitter 
ness  of  exultation,  that  the  great  historian  was  justly 
banished  for  his  misconduct  at  Amphipolis.  But  in  his 
long  diatribe  on  this  subject,  he  fails  to  show  either  that 
Thucydides  was  absent  from  his  post,  or  that  he  left 
Amphipolis  insufficiently  guarded.  The  contrary, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  proposition,  is  implied  in  the 
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admission  that  if  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon  had  been 
adequately  watched  and  guarded,  a  task  for  which 
Eucles  and  his  garrison  may  well  have  been  sufficient, 
Amphipolis  would  have  been  safe.  And  as  to  the 
former  point,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  joint  commission 
of  Thucydides  and  Eucles,  though  perhaps  nominally 
directed  to  the  Athenian  colonies  and  dependencies  on  the 
Thracian  mainland,  may  very  well  have  included  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  Athenian  interest  in  the  neighbouring 
important,  and  probably  disaffected,  island  of  Thasos. 
What  was  the  immediate  object  which  drew  Thucy 
dides  thither,  whether  he  or  Eucles  was  first  in  com 
mand,  whether  he  acted  spontaneously  or  under  orders, 
and  how  he  had  been  absent,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  with 
out  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  we  cannot 
confidently  join  in  the  condemnation  of  Thucydides 
for  being  absent  from  a  place  where  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  believe  that  he  ought  to  have  been  present, 
and  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  his  colleague  was  sufficient ;  more  especially  as  it 
appears  that  he  acted  with  all  possible  alacrity  and 
vigour  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Amphi 
polis.  The  exasperation  of  Cleon,  and  the  war  party 
generally,  at  such  a  blow  as  the  loss  of  Amphipolis,  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  condemnation  and 
punishment  of  Thucydides,  particularly  as  he  was,  in  all 
probability,  an  adherent  of  Nicias,  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  conservative  and  peace  party.  And  the 
touching  magnanimity  with  which  the  historian  records 
the  circumstance  of  his  banishment,  together  with  the 
ample  justice  which  he  does  to  the  character  of  Bra- 
sidas.  whose  enterprise  was  the  cruise  of  his  misfortune, 
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will  always  go  far  to  prove  that  it  did  not  poison  the 
candour  of  his  heart,  or  dim  the  clearness  of  his  eye. 

Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Grote  reverses,  or 
endeavours  to  reverse  our  old  ideas,  is  what  is  com 
monly  called  the  Melian  controversy.  This  he  ingeni 
ously  supposes  to  have  been  introduced  by  Thucydides 
for  a  dramatic  purpose,  to  exhibit  the  pride  of  Athenian 
dominion  at  its  most  overweening  pitch,  immediately 
before  its  destined  fall.  The  "capture  of  Melos,"  he 
conceives,  ushers  in  the  expedition  against  Syracuse 
with  the  same  tragic  effect  as  the  proud  language  of 
Xerxes  to  his  courtiers,  and  the  magnificent  muster  at 
Doriscus,  usher  in  the  humiliations  of  Thermopylae  and 
Salamis.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  tragic  effect  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  produced,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr. 
Grote's  taste  for  pointing  it  out,  but  it  still  seems  to  us 
more  probable  that  the  object  of  Thucydides  was  to 
exhibit  the  full  action  of  the  Athenian  spirit  of  those 
demolishing  influences  which  he  has  delineated  in  the 
chapter  on  Corcyra.  That  he  had  the  sophists  in  his 
eye  we  are  not  prepared  to  affirm,  nor  are  we  prepared 
with  Mr.  Grote  to  deny  it  Of  course  the  arguments 
of  the  Athenian  envoys,  being  a  barefaced  enunciation 
of  the  principles  that  might  is  right,  are  not  intended  as 
a  specimen  of  sophistical  art,  but  they  may  still  be 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  the  principles  which  sophis 
tical  art  was  employed  to  countenance  and  cover. 

Mr.  Grote  speaks  with  extreme  bitterness,  and  even 
violence,  of  the  character  of  Nicias,  and  is  very  angry 
with  Thucydides  for  bestowing  a  passing  sigh  on  the 
fate  of  a  good  and  religious  man,  who  was  probably 
his  political  if  not  his  personal  friend.  Yet  it  will 
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hardly  be  denied  that  goodness  and  piety  deserve  a 
sigh,  more  especially  in  an  age  of  such  spirits  as  those 
among  whom  the  lot  of  Thucydides  was  cast.  The 
superstition  of  Nicias  was  most  gross ;  it  was  a  weak 
ness  and  a  vice,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  on  our 
sympathies :  but  it  seems  to  have  been,  as  Thucydides 
intimates,  the  diseased  side  of  a  religious  nature  ;  and 
the  same  man  who  sacrificed  his  army  by  refusing  to 
march  because  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  would 
probably,  in  a  cruel  and  faithless  generation,  have 
.shown  mercy  and  kept  his  oath.  His  abilities  were  no 
doubt  overrated  by  his  countrymen,  but  we  think  they 
are  underrated  by  Mr.  Grote.  He  had  approved  him 
self  a  good  officer:  his  expedition  to  Cythera,  if  the 
conception  as  well  as  the  execution  was  his  own,  reflects 
on  him  the  highest  credit.  His  conduct  during  the 
later  part  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  have  been  very  weak.  But  we  cannot 
tell  how  far  his  faculties  were  paralysed  by  disease. 
His  most  glaring  error  was  that  into  which  he  was  led 
by  his  superstition.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  was  wholly 
incompetent  to  the  sole  command  of  so  great  and  diffi 
cult  an  enterprise.  As  a  statesman  he  was  at  least 
consistent.  His  character  must  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  Athens  in  her  dealings  with  other  states. 
There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  his  desire  for 
peace  ever  rendered  him  untrue  to  his  duty  as  a  patriot 
and  a  soldier ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party 
towards  its  opponents,  so  long  as  he  was  at  its  head, 
appears  to  have  been  moderate  and  constitutional.  The 
command,  in  which  he  so  fatally  miscarried,  was  forced 
upon  him,  and  the  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
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his  advice,  and  at  the  instance  of  his  political  opponent. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  him  with  admiration,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  him  with  con 
tempt  or  hatred. 

There  are  few  who,  if  asked  in  which  of  the  states 
of  antiquity  they  would  choose  their  own  lot  to  have 
been  cast,  would  not  name  Athens.  Nowhere  was 
there  so  much  good,  because  nowhere  was  there  so 
much  freedom.  But  that  freedom  was  constantly 
threatened  from  two  quarters — from  the  detestable  gangs 
of  oligarchical  conspirators  which  remained  after  the 
extinction  of  the  old  and  constitutional  aristocratical 
party,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Philosophy  and  moral  progress  were  equally  threatened 
by  the  persecuting  bigotry  of  the  fanatical  oligarch  and 
of  the  fanatical  democrat,  and  the  two  conspired  to 
destroy  Socrates.  It  seems  strange  that  people  cannot 
detest  one  of  these  forms  of  evil  without  embracing  the 
other;  that  they  cannot  denounce  Critias  without  de 
fending  Cleon. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  within  our  limits, 
adequately  to  analyse  or  criticise  the  two  long  and 
brilliant  dissertations  on  the  sophists  and  Socrates  which 
conclude  Mr.  Grote's  eighth  volume.  We  can  only  say 
that  whether  his  conception  of  the  sophists,  as  the 
general  educators  of  Greece,  not  chargeable  with  any 
peculiarly  immoral  doctrines,  and  of  Socrates,  as  a  sort 
of  dialectic  missionary,  who  differed  from  the  sophists 
rather  in  the  purpose  and  method  of  his  teaching,  than 
in  his  ethics,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  be  correct 
or  incorrect,  the  learning  and  acuteness  displayed  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  work,  are  truly  admira- 
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ble.  And  we  take  our  leave  of  him  for  the  present 
with  the  cordial  acknowledgment  that  in  spite  of  great 
defects  of  style,  and,  as  we  conceive,  occasional  errors 
of  judgment,  he  is  beyond  all  question  the  historian  of 
Greece,  unrivalled,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  erudition 
and  genius  with  which  he  has  revived  the  picture  of  a 
distant  past,  and  brought  home  every  part  and  feature 
of  its  history  to  our  intellects  and  our  hearts. 
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OUR  ANTIPODES  * 

BOOK-WRITING  is  really  a  much  easier  affair  than  most 
authors  imagine.  If  a  man,  when  he  takes  pen  in 
hand,  will  only  not  worry  himself  with  the  notion  that 
the  grand  objects  before  him  are  to  tickle  the  public, 
to  put  money  into  his  purse,  and  to  secure  imperishable 
renown,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  in  his  favour,  if  he 
has  anything  to  say  at  all,  that  he  will  deliver  his  story, 
whatever  it  may  be,  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac 
tion  to  his  readers.  Southey  was  right  when  he  told 
his  brother,  who  was  a  sailor  and  knew  nothing  of 
authorship,  that  if  he  would  but  use  his  eyes  on  his 
travels,  and  in  his  own  natural  language  describe  on 
paper  the  things  that  he  saw,  he  could  not  fail  to  pro 
duce  a  work  that  would  entertain  the  most  educated 
reader,  and  charm  the  least  instructed.  We  are  all 
— children  and  men — eager  for  knowledge,  but  few  of 
us  care  for  what  is  technically  called  "  fine-writing." 
A  striking  style,  that  conveys  valuable  facts  forcibly 
and  pleasantly  home  to  the  mind,  is,  we  admit,  the 
sharp  stamp  with  which  genius  is  apt  to  impress  its 
communications  upon  the  public  memory,  but  elaborate 
penmanship  that  is  meant  to  grace  and  cover  ignorance 

*  Our  Antipodes;  or  Residence  and  Ramblts  in  the  Australian  Colonies, 
with  a  Glimpse  of  the  Gold  Fields.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Godfrey  Charles 
Mundy.  In  3  volumes.  Bentloy  ;  1830. 
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is  the  mere  dry  shell  of  a  nut  that  has  no  kernel.  Let 
authors,  then,  speak  out  boldly  and  without  fear  of 
consequences,  if  they  feel  commissioned  to  their  work. 
If  they  assume  the  quill  under  false  pretences,  affecting 
to  write  for  the  world's  edification  while  they  are  deli 
berately  sitting  down  to  gratify  their  own  inordinate 
and  inexplicable  vanity,  why,  then,  they  are  not 
authors,  but  rogues  or  maniacs,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mundy  is,  in  the  literary  sense,  either  a  rogue  or 
maniac,  or  that  his  voluminous  work  fails  to  yield  the 
pabulum  which  the  public  are  always  craving  to  swal 
low.  On  the  contrary,  a  more  honest  attempt  at  com 
municating  knowledge  was  never  made  than  that  now 
under  consideration,  and  facts  more  interesting  than 
those  gathered  by  the  Colonel  during  his  five  years' 
residence  at  the  Antipodes  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  wade 
through  1,200  pages  for  knowledge  that  might  be  con 
tained  in  less  than  600 ;  and  we  must,  for  his  own 
sake,  warn  the  gallant  traveller  against  the  evident  im 
propriety  of  a  man's  thinking  about  himself  all  the 
time  he  professes  to  be  writing  about  the  blacks.  Our 
Antipodes  in  three  volumes,  is  just  a  volume  and  a  half 
too  long ;  and  the  author,  with  the  professional  pen  in 
his  ear,  as  he  appears  stamped  on  the  gilt  cover  of  his 
book,  is,  we  could  swear,  not  half  so  agreeable  a  story 
teller  as  friend  Mundy  sitting  in  his  morning-gown  and 
slippers,  thinking  of  nothing  more  serious  than  the 
amusement  of  his  visitor,  and  rescued  for  a  moment 
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from  the  enervating  and  fatal  idea  that  a  writer  must 
do  duty  before  the  public  as  if  he  were  a  soldier  dressed 
for  parade. 

One  offence  against  society  at  large  we  are  convinced 
Colonel  Mundy,  however  courageous  he  may  be  in  the 
field,  would  never  have  dared  to  commit  in  the  closet, 
could  he  have  looked  a  living  witness  in  the  face  as 
often  as  he  deliberately  perpetrated  the  crime.  It  was 
assuredly  a  merciless  and  unpitying  spirit  that  prompted 
the  Colonel  to  gall  his  readers  on  every  possible  occa 
sion  with  a  running  fire  of  puns,  the  more  annoying 
because  unexpected  and  unprovoked.  In  one  place, 
finding  his  reader  wholly  off  his  guard,  he  ventures  to 
acquaint  him  that  English  peers  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  "  would  hardly  neglect  their  duties 
in  their  respective  '  places'  for  a  day  at  Epsom,  a  fete 
at  Chiswick,  or  for  a  vfhite-betise  (?)  at  Greenwich  or 
Blackwall,  if  they  knew  how  closely  their  truantries  are 
watched  by  their  colonial  constituents."  In  another, 
while  referring  to  the  early  marriages  of  military 
officers  in  the  colonies,  he  exclaims  "  Deus  pascit 
corvos"  and  immediately  adds,  "  But  who  will  feed 
half  a  dozen  raven-ous  brats  is  a  question  that  only 
occurs  when  too  late."  A  female  factory  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  so  sadly  tenanted  that,  according  to 
this  desperate  punster,  it  ought,  in  justice,  to  be  hence 
forth  called  "  a  male-factory  ;"  and,  as  if  torture  enough 
had  not  been  inflicted  on  the  harmless  monosyllable,  a  few 
pages  later  we  are  informed  that  during  a  voyage  from 
Port  Philip  to  Sydney  the  ladies  concealed  themselves 
in  their  cabins  while  "  the  men  rushed  headlong  upon 
deck,  where,  as  they  call  it  at  the  Post-office,  a  general 
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wioZe-delivery  took  place — of  all  the  previously  laid-in 
provisions."  There  is  no  limit  to  the  facetice.  Once, 
at  a  settlement,  a  long-legged  cow  dashed  through  the 
bushes,  and  made  right  at  the  Colonel,  to  whom  it  im 
mediately  occurred  that  "  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  would 
have  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  beef  hood,  carried  her 
home  ready  spitted  on  his  spear,  turned  her  into  a  done 
cow  before  a  good  fire,  and  eaten  her  whole  for  his  sup 
per."  The  New  Zealander,  we  are  told,  prefers  "maca 
damizing  on  commissariat  pay,  and  even  psalm-singing 
with  the  missionaries,  to  warfare — the  hardest  of  all- 
fare."  The  jockey  at  the  antipodean  horse-race  is 
familiarly  styled  "  the  screw-propeller."  Respecting 
steam  communication  with  Australia,  it  is  jocosely 
intimated  that  "  among  the  authorities  at  home  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  vapouring  on  the  subject,  but 
no  steam."  Tallow  factories  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is 
respectfully  suggested,  should  be  called  "  ol-factories," 
from  the  stench  that  proceeds  from  them  ;  Australian 
prospects  are  described  as  gummed  up  in  all  directions, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  gum-tree ;  and  few  things 
are  pronounced  more  painful  than  the  system  of  im 
pressing  their  ABC  upon  cattle  whose  shoulders  are 
invariably  marked  in  the  Australian  bush  with  the 
initials  of  their  owners. 

We  might  collect  an  antipodean  Joe  Miller  from  the 
volumes  before  us,  but  we  forbear :   asking  in  return 

*  O 

from  Colonel  Mundy  only  that  for  the  future  he  shall 
eschew  the  humblest  paths  of  the  professional  scribe, 
and  fearlessly  venture  upon  the  highest  and  the  safest. 
We  give  him  credit  for  some  scholarship ;  we  can  see 
that  he  has  read  much,  and  enjoyed  what  he  has  read ; 
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he  is  an  adept  at  quoting  and  a  dabster  at  joking ;  but  if 
we  are  to  take  his  arm  again  for  a  trip  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world  we  must  stipulate  to  discourse — gravely  or 
pleasantly  as  he  will,  or  as  suits  the  humour  of  the  mo 
ment — upon  the  men  and  things  we  meet  upon  the 
road,  leaving  all  literary  garniture  for  the  time  upon 
the  shelves  behind  us. 

Colonel  Mundy  set  out  for  Australia  in  March,  1846, 
having  been  appointed  Deputy-Adjutant-General  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  He  was  absent  from  his  native 
country  for  more  than  five  years,  and  during  that 
period,  residing  mainly  at  Sydney,  he  visited,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  observation,  the  inte 
rior  of  New  South  Wales  as  well  as  the  adjacent  colo 
nies  of  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Victoria. 
A  bold  and  adventurous  explorer,  he  dived  into  the 
recesses  of  the  bush,  and  familiarized  himself  with  life 
in  its  primitive  and  genuine  forms.  Continuing  at  the 
antipodes  long  enough  to  be  present  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  gold  fever,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  life  in 
a  form  anything  but  unsophisticate.  Five  years  consti 
tute  a  long  term  for  an  observant  eye  in  a  strange  land, 
even  when  nothing  more  is  brought  away  than  the  eye 
and  memory  can  carry ;  but  Colonel  Mundy  had  some 
thing  more  to  rely  upon  than  such  instruments.  During 
the  whole  period  he  had  carefully  kept  a  diary  of  his 
"  Residence  and  Rambles,"  and  upon  the  notes  thus 
daily  treasured  up  is  founded  the  work  whose  title  is 
given  at  length  below. 

The  first  and  last  thought  that  occurs  to  the  mind  in 
the  perusal  of  such  volumes  as  the  present — the  pre 
vailing  thought  that  accompanies  the  reader  throughout 
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— is  one  that  is  already  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  pub 
lic.  Colonel  Mundy  has  resided  for  five  years  in  a  por 
tion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  herds  of  oxen 
and  flocks  of  sheep  are  crying  to  be  eaten,  and  he 
returns  to  another  part  of  the  same  Sovereign's  empire 
•where  starving  throats  are  wide  open  clamouring  for 
meat  to  eat,  yet  no  ingenuity  can  contrive  a  scheme  for 
bringing  meat  and  mouth  together.  There,  at  the  anti 
podes,  beneath  as  fine  a  climate  as  ever  cheered  the 
heart  of  man  and  kept  his  body  sound,  are  countless 
acres  of  soil  craving  cultivation,  and  promising  support 
and  independence  to  the  cultivator :  here  are  thousands 
degraded  by  idleness,  pauperism,  and  disease,  the  off 
spring  of  both,  burdens  to  themselves,  useless  to  their 
fellow-creatures — pining  for  labour  which  would  at  once 
redeem  from  degradation,  yet  no  State  Minister,  no 
princely  merchant,  no  gigantic  speculator,  has  hit  upon 
a  means  of  joining  the  full  earth  and  the  empty  hand 
together,  that  from  the  union  of  both  social  happiness 
might  abound  and  human  civilization  be  incalculably 
enhanced.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  in  which  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  honest,  industrious,  sober,  and  well- 
conducted  labourer  has  failed  to  make  for  himself  a 
good  position  in  the  new  country,  and  a  thousand 
examples  might  be  adduced  of  transported  felons 
repenting  of  their  misdeeds,  and,  removed  from  the  old 
incitements  to  crime,  who  have  worked  their  way  to 
credit  and  prosperity  by  the  exercise  of  their  industry 
and  the  improvement  of  such  poor  means  as  they  pos 
sessed  at  their  second  starting  into  life.  A  few  weeks 
since  there  appeared  in  these  very  columns  a  strange 
announcement  of  a  convicted  woman  who  had  made 
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her  fortune  by  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  at  Vic 
toria,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  written  to  her  former 
mistress  in  London,  inviting  her  to  emigrate,  and  pro 
mising  her  the  patronage  and  custom  of  her  former 
servant  girl ;  but  stranger  tales  than  these  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  Colonel  Mundy  with  reference  to  indi 
viduals  who  have  made  the  rapid  stride  from  branded 
ignominy  to  acknowledged  respectability  before  gold 
burst  from  the  earth  to  enrich  men  in  an  hour,  and 
when  self-denial,  probity,  and  faithful  service  were 
essential  conditions  of  social  recovery  and  worldly 
advantage.  One  such  case  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
lost.  A  man  crossed  Colonel  Mundy's  path  in  Austra 
lia,  who  had  not  only  been  transported  for  a  heinous 
offence,  but  who,  while  undergoing  his  punishment,  had 
proved  the  most  desperate  and  unmanageable  of  the 
chain-gang  to  which  he  belonged.  The  severest  punish 
ment  and  the  most  degrading  indignities  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him,  in  vain  !  He  had  been  dealt  with, 
worked  and  beaten,  like  a  brute  beast — but  in  vain ! 
He  had  been  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the 
streets  of  Sydney ;  and,  finally,  as  utterly  irreclaimable, 
had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island — the  last  hellish  home 
of  the  wretched,  unredeemed,  and  unredeemable  convict ! 
Lo,  a  miracle !  The  one  true  human  chord  which  is 
sajd  to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  the  most  corrupted  and 
debased,  have  we  but  skill  to  detect  and  strike  it,  was 
reached, — who  shall  say  how  ? — in  the  moral  pandemo 
nium.  The  stony  heart  softened,  and  the  man  reformed. 
Good  conduct,  good  fortune,  and  good  address,  sent  him 
rapidly  forward.  He  made  money,  he  saved  it ;  in  time 
he  became  a  wealthy  capitalist.  There  occurred  a  panic 
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in  the  colony — the  richest  dropped  into  poverty  in  a 
night, — and,  amongst  the  rest,  our  reformed  criminal 
fell.  His  liabilities  may  have  reached  1 00,000£.  Many 
of  his  fellow-sufferers  sought  refuge  in  the  Insolvent 
Court.  He  set  to  work  again.  In  time  the  work  pros 
pered,  for  he  was  enabled  to  pay  his  creditors  20s.  in 
the  pound;  and,  having  done  so,  he  commenced  anew 
on  his  own  account.  The  wondrous  tale  is  only  half 
told.  The  same  energy,  honourable  behaviour,  and 
great  good  fortune  as  before,  characterized  the  second 
conflict.  The  man  grew  rich  again.  When  Colonel 
Mundy  first  encountered  him  he  was  the  landlord  of 
many  of  the  aristocracy  of  Sydney,  who  pronounced 
him  liberal  and  correct  in  his  dealings.  He  was  also 
extensively  employed  by  the  Government  and  large 
companies,  and  cited  by  them  "  as  a  punctual,  respecta 
ble,  and  upright  man  of  business."  In  his  old  age  he 
could  scarcely  write  his  name,  but  his  children  were 
receiving  in  England  the  highest  education  which  the 
mother  country  could  furnish.  When  Colonel  Mundy 
had  an  extensive  monetary  transaction  to  complete  in 
the  colony  he  deliberately  employed  this  person  "  from 
among  several  of  the  same  profession  possessing  the 
highest  qualifications  of  character  and  capacity,"  and  he 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  choice.  When,  finally, 
only  the  other  day,  this  "  deformed-transformed"  quitted 
the  world,  in  which  he  had  read  to  mankind  so  singular 
a  lesson,  we  are  told  that  the  cortege  that  attended  his 
funeral  consisted  of  nearly  a  hundred  carriages,  "per 
haps  the  most  numerous  procession  ever  seen  in  Sydney 
on  similar  occasions,"  and  that  he  bequeathed  to  his 
family  a  property  large  and  unencumbered. 
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Now,  we  by  no  means  recommend  any  honest  la 
bourer  to  commit  crime  at  home  in  order  that  he  may 
become  a  wealthy  criminal  abroad.  Were  we  rash 
enough  to  do  so,  the  labourer  who  should  still  more 
rashly  follow  our  advice  would  but  too  quickly  behold 
himself  the  unpitied  victim  of  a  frightfully  misplaced 
confidence.  Neither  will  we  undertake  that  every  well- 
behaved  and  untainted  man  who  seeks  his  fortune  at 
the  antipodes  shall  die  a  capitalist,  leaving  20,000£. 
a-year  to  his  children  and  rejoice  in  a  cortege  of  100 
carriages  all  following  his  respected  corpse.  Such 
"  luck"  is  the  hard-earned  reward  of  the  highly-gifted 
and  the  skilful,  the  indomitable  and  persevering  few. 
But  we  tell  every  living  man  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  at  home,  who  looks  at  his 
children  only  to  grow  anxious,  heartsick,  and  desperate 
at  the  spectacle,  who  has  to  implore  from  his  fellow- 
creatures,  almost  on  his  knees  as  a  boon,  the  employ 
ment  of  limbs  which  were  intended  for  the  noblest 
uses,  to  be  sought  as  a  blessing,  not  to  be  rejected  as  a 
curse — that  if  he  is  prepared  for  self-denial,  without 
which  no  moral  or  social  victory  is  won  or  is  worth  the 
gaining — if  he  be  strong  of  body  and  mind,  ready  for 
work  and  able  to  do  it,  loving  independence  better  than 
slavery,  and  a  serene  mind  more  than  "  drink," — he 
may  fearlessly  set  sail  for  the  bright  antipodes  when 
soever  he  listeth,  and — humanly  speaking — rely  within 
a  few  months  upon  setting  foot  on  a  shore  where  plenty 
shall  abound  at  his  bidding,  and  where  every  child 
that  calls  him  father  shall  prove  wealth  to  him  in  the 
field,  and  joy  in  the  homestead.  But  we  warn  the 
idle,  the  drunken,  and  the  improvident  off !  If  a  man 
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cannot  live  unless  under  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  let  him  drink  his  fill  in  the  old  country,  and  die 
the  death  which  no  brute,  however  base,  ever  yet  volun 
tarily  suffered.  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New 
Zealand,  are  no  homes  for  the  drunkard.  Sottish 
habits,  that  prosper  nowhere,  will  hardly  meet  with 
countenance  and  encouragement  on  the  virgin  soil 
whose  very  front  proclaims  that  she  can  be  wooed  and 
won  only  by  the  painstaking,  the  sober,  and  the  brave. 
Colonel  Mundy  is  but  another  witness  added  to  the 
many  who  have  assured  us  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
has  done  more  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrant 
than  any  other  cause.  We  do  not  require  to  be  re 
minded  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  destruc 
tion  among  the  heathen,  whom  we  have  approached 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  rum-bottle  in  the 
other.  We  are  certainly  a  great  professing  people  and 
an  undoubted  Christian  country.  But  it  is,  nevertheless) 
undeniable  that  in  some  parts  of  pious  England  vice  is 
more  rampant  on  the  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  because  the  lower  orders  have  hitherto  not 
been  taught  a  better  use  of  their  leisure  than  the  bottle 
affords,  and  that  abroad,  whether  it  be  a  question  of 
American,  Indian,  or  of  Australian  blacks,  civilization 
has  been  outraged,  and  not  simply  human  life,  but 
human  races  have  been  extinguished,  by  the  tempta 
tions  to  debauchery  which  the  spirit-drinking  Christian 
has  deliberately  brought  to  the  wild  but  dignified  home 
of  the  once  abstinent  savage. 

It  is  with  unaffected  satisfaction  that  we  gather  from 
Colonel  Mundy  and  other  travellers  that,  as  far  as  the 
intelligent  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  are  concerned,  it 
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is  not  drink  which  is  likely  to  shorten  the  career  of  the 
Maori  race — doomed,  as  it  seems,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  utter  annihilation,  which 
has  ever  resulted  from  the  mixture  of  the  civilized  man 
with  the  savage.  "  Fire-water1''  is  the  name  given  to 
spirits  by  the  Red  Indian,  who  drinks  greedily,  and  is 
consumed.  "  Stink-water1'1  is  the  more  appropriate  de 
signation  of  the  New  Zealander,  who  recoils  from  the 
draught.  A  most  interesting  account  is  given  in  these 
volumes  of  certain  native  festivities  which  took  place  at 
Wellington  during  the  Colonel's  stay  there,  and  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  Not  the  least  re 
markable  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  general 
sobriety  of  the  natives  under  great  temptation. 

"  Many  a  reeling  and  reeking  wretch,"  he  writes, 
"  among  the  white  civilizers  of  the  savage  I  saw  ;  and 
two  of  them,  I  grieved  to  hear,  claimed  good  descent ; 
but  I  noticed  only  one  native  who  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  rum-booths — and,  alack !  it  was  a  woman.  She 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  aborigines, 
male  and  female ;  her  child  was  taken  forcibly  from 
her,  a  blanket  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  she  was 
hurried  from  the  racecourse." 

Nor  were  other  proofs  wanting  of  the  superiority  in 
this  respect  of  the  New  Zealander  over  the  European. 
During  the  whole  of  Colonel  Mundy's  stay  at  Auckland 
he  fell  in  with  only  two  drunken  natives,  and  that  was 
in  a  Sunday  walk  with  the  Governor.  Both  deliijr 
quents  were  very  far  gone,  but  it  says  much  for  their 
sense  of  shame  that  the  instant  they  espied  Te  Kawana 
— the  Maori  pronunciation  of  "  the  Governor  " — they 
took  to  their  heels  across  a  swamp,  the  tipsier  of  the 
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two  falling  head  over  heels,  and  breaking  his  bottle  of 
"  stink-water "  to  pieces.  When  the  Colonel  walked 
through  the  streets  on  the  week-day  no  drunken  New 
Zealander  could  be  detected.  When  he  watched  the 
natives  on  the  day  they  received  their  week's  pay,  he 
saw  the  Maori  workmen  spending  their  wages  in  objects 
of  utility,  but  not  a  farthing  in  drink.  The  New 
Zealander,  in  fact,  understands  both  how  to  spend 
money  and  how  to  make  it.  His  connexion  with  the 
English  has  informed  him  of  the  fact,  of  which  he  was 
before  quite  ignorant,  that  the  Maori  is  a  born  trader. 
The  love  of  traffic  and  the  desire  of  gain  recently 
evinced  by  the  natives  will  certainly  do  more  to  recon 
cile  them  to  British  rule  than  any  amount  of  official 
government,  or  of  petty  but  destructive  warfare. 

The  "spirit  of  the  till,"  writes  the  Colonel,  "is 
rapidly  infusing  itself  into  the  native  character  and 
dealings,"  and  men  whose  fathers  formerly  pursued 
white  men  for  the  sole  object  of  eating  and  enjoying 
what  they  gravely  called  "  long  pig,"  are  mainly  soli 
citous  now  to  meet  the  two-legged  porkers  in  question 
in  the  capacity  of  rival  hucksterers  and  dealers.  The 
Hon.  Arthur  Petre,  in  his  travels  through  New  Zealand, 
encountered  a  New  Zealander  who  would  have  found 
himself  no  stranger  in  Manchester  or  Sheffield.  He 
charged  the  hon.  gentleman  11.  for  ferrying  him  across 
a  river  ;  and  he  replied  to  remonstrance  with  an  indis 
putable  argument — "  I  go  to  Arekana  (Auckland),"  said 
he  ;  "I  see  blankets  and  tomahawks  in  the  shops;  do 
the  shopmen  give  them  to  me  without  purchase? 
I  see  the  dealings  of  the  Pakehas  among  themselves ; 
are  there  any  gifts  ?  No ;  all  is  buying  and  selling." 
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Colonel  Mundy,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  Aus 
tralia  when  the  gold  discovery  was  made,  who  witness 
ed  the  very  first  flash  of  the  storm,  who  noted  the  va 
rious  and  wondrous  effects  of  the  gold  news  as  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  pastoral  and  trading  people,  who  him 
self  went  "  off  to  the  diggings"  and  beheld  with  his  own 
eyes  an  individual  who  had  struck  from  the  rock  a 
lump  that  realized  upwards  of  4,000?.,  as  well  as  other 
less  fortunate  individuals,  who  went  empty  to  the  dig 
gings  and  came  empty  away,  and  to  whom  the  pathetic 
inquiry  of  "  Have  you  sold  your  cradle  ?"  was  affection 
ately  addressed  again  and  again,  on  their  melancholy 
homeward  journey, — Colonel  Mundy,  we  say,  corrobo 
rates  all  the  accounts  that  have  appeared  in  this  journal 
of  the  exhaustless  yield,  and  the  extraordinary  changes 
which  the  discovery  is  daily  working  in  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  population.  But,  abundant  as  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metal  has  proved  within  the  last  few 
months,  he  regards  the  accumulations  as  the  mere 
droppings  from  hills  and  mountains  which  have  yet  to 
be  tapped  for  the  bulk  of  their  produce.  The  Austra 
lian  gold-seeker,  according  to  this  authority,  is  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  his  trade,  gathering  crumbs  and  mere 
wastings  washed  down  by  the  thunderstorms  of  ages. 
In  a  very  short  time  machinery  and  science  will  enable 
him  to  pierce  the  crust  of  the  auriferous  sierras,  and 
then  gold  will  be  raised  like  iron  or  copper,  with  an 
inexhaustible  yield,  so  long  as  the  demand  remains. 

But  the  cry  is  still  for  men  !  And  who  doubts  but 
that  the  mother-country  will  now,  with  maternal  eager 
ness,  respond  to  the  summons  ?  What  happens  when 
poor  relations,  whom  we  have  deliberately  neglected 
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and  disowned  all  our  lives,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
tumble  into  wealth  ?  How  beautifully  interest  unfolds 
in  favour  of  our  charming  cousins  !  How  sensible  we 
become  of  the  sacred  ties  of  blood  and  nature  !  Don't 
we  ask  them  to  dinner  ?  Don't  we  introduce  them  to 
our  best  acquaintance  ?  Don't  we  condescend  to  lie 
down  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  their  good  fortune, 
and  magnanimously  permit  them  to  extend  to  us  the 
favours  which  we  invariably  refused  to  them  ?  "A  sci 
entific  gentleman,  long  resident  in  the  colony,  has  boldly 
declared  that  the  gold-field  of  Australia  extends  over 
an  area  of  14,000  square  miles."  When  we  add  that 
California  is  quite  as  many  miles  behind  South  Aus- 
Jralia  in  the  conditions  of  climate,  comfort,  accessibility, 
steady  government,  and  social  order,  need  we  fear  that 
England  will  any  longer  deny  to  her  "  dear,  dear  rela 
tive,"  at  the  antipodes,  the  labour  for  which  she  has 
been  screaming  in  vain  these  many  years,  and  the 
steam  communication  for  want  of  which  she  has  been 
hindered  at  every  step  of  her  vigorous  career  ?  When 
Australia  had  only  sheep  at  2d.  a-pound  to  offer  the 
emigrant,  the  meat  was  hung  out  in  vain.  The  fleece 
has  proved  to  be  golden ;  the  sheep  are  not  mere 
mutton,  but  the  living  originals  of  the  fictitious  animals 
that  dangle  occasionally  over  our  hosiers'  shops.  Aus 
tralia  may,  therefore,  cease  to  scream.  Nature  has 
already  responded  to  her  cries.  She  shall  have  her 
harbours  filled  with  British  steamers, — that  she  shall, 
and  more  hands  to  help  her  in  her  search  for  gold  than 
she  ever  dreamt  of  asking  in  her  most  agonizing  times 
of  need. 

1852. 
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WE  obtained  the  exact  measure  of  Lord  Holland  when 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  short  essay  upon  this  nobleman's 
Opinions,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1841, 
preferred  the  description  of  Holland-house  and  its  gos- 
sipping  circle,  to  any  elaborate  analysis  of  Lord  Hol 
land's  intellectual  achievements.  To  appreciate  the 
master  of  Holland-house,  it  was  necessary,  we  were  in 
formed,  to  enter  "  that  venerable  chamber  in  which  all 
the  antique  gravity  of  a  college  library  was  so  singu 
larly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace  and  wit  could 
devise  to  embellish  a  drawing-room,"  and  to  listen  with 
rapt  and  enchanted  ear,  now  to  a  discussion  upon  the 
last  debate,  now  to  comments  upon  the  last  new  comedy ; 
here  to  the  quiet  criticisms  of  Wilkie,  there  to  the  ani 
mated  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  Talleyrand,  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  to  "  that  constant  flow  of  conver 
sation — that  wit  which  never  gave  a  wound,  that  ex 
quisite  mimicry  which  ennobled  instead  of  degrading," 
that  manly,  chivalrous,  and  perfect  bearing,  all  so  cha 
racteristic  of  the  "  frank  and  benignant7'  host  himself. 
Lord  Holland,  in  fact,  was  the  axis  upon  which  the  small 
privileged  world  of  intellect  revolved,  not  the  bright 
centre  from  which  its  greatness  radiated.  The  posthu 
mous  work  of  Lord  Holland  elicits,  possibly  from  the 
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same  eloquent  pen,  the  same  equivocal  panegyric.  To 
day,  as  ten  years  ago,  the  friends  of  the  noble  author 
seek  refuge  from  irksome  criticism  in  "  that  gallery,  in 
which  the  luxuries  of  modern  refinement  were  united 
with  the  picturesque  architecture  of  past  times,"  and 
strive  to  forget  the  literary  offences  of  a  writer  in  calling 
to  mind  the  unmatched  resources  and  splendid  hos 
pitality  of  a  departed  ally. 

The  public  have  not  this  great  advantage.  They 
have  not  cherished  recollections  to  console  them  for 
present  disappointment ;  nor  can  they  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  a  book  by  pensively  dwelling  upon  social 
enjoyments  in  which  they  were  never  invited  to  partici 
pate.  The  Foreign  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Holland  are 
to  them  the  recorded  and  published  views  of  a  noble 
man  of  mark ;  and  Holland-house  can  no  more  inter 
fere  to  disturb  their  judgment  in  the  matter,  than  Pope's 
villa  at  Twickenham,  or  Dr.  Johnson's  happy  sanctuary 
on  Streatham-common.  We  regret  to  say,  in  the  name 
of  the  public,  that  the  good  service  which  Holland- 
house  cannot  extend  to  the  volume  before  us,  the 
volume  fails  to  perform  for  itself. 

Had  these  Reminiscences  been  offered  as  the  sweep 
ings  of  the  humblest  corner  of  that  far-famed  gallery — 
a  corner  into  which  the  attaches  of  second-rate  minis 
ters  at  second-rate  courts  may  have  crept,  quite  out  of 
the  atmosphere  of  wit  and  brilliant  repartee,  to  enjoy 
their  own  peculiar  drivel — we  should  have  taken  no 
pains  to  disturb  or  sift  the  worthless  heap.  The  post 
humous  writings  of  Lord  Holland,  however,  are  not  to 
be  so  superciliously  neglected.  The  nephew  of  Charles 
James  Fox  had  rare  opportunities  for  inquiring  into  the 
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condition  of  foreign  countries,  and  for  forming  just  esti 
mates  of  their  leading  men.  He  was  not  without 
scholarship ;  he  had  travelled  much,  and  was  reputed  a 
shrewd  observer.  His  knowledge  of  the  continental 
languages  was  far  above  the  average,  and  his  name 
was  at  all  times  a  passport  into  society  the  most  ex 
clusive,  and  to  the  confidence  of  men  the  most  renowned. 
The  reputation  of  Lord  Holland  during  his  lifetime  we 
believe  to  have  been  far  beyond  his  merits.  It  con 
tinues  sufficiently  famous  to  give  weight  to  his  opi 
nions,  and  authority  to  his  statements.  What  his 
opinions  and  statements  are  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  great  doings  of  the  last  half  century,  the  reader 
shall  presently  see. 

"  Recent  events  on  the  continent,"  we  are  told  by  the 
editor,  have  induced  him  at  this  time  to  give  his  father's 
book  to  the  world.  What  those  grave  events  have  in 
common  with  the  idle  and  mischievous  tales  now  pub 
lished,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  We  should  cer 
tainly  have  been  amongst  the  first  to  welcome  from  the 
departed  lord's  pen  great  political  truths,  enlightened 
philosophical  reflections,  abiding  and  universal  princi 
ples,  elicited  by  intelligence  from  one  stormy  era  of  the 
century,  to  guide  the  faltering  and  to  sustain  the  waver 
ing  through  the  dismal  perils  of  another.  But  not  the 
feeblest  attempt  is  made  to  warn,  to  counsel,  or  inform. 
The  Reminiscences  might  have  been  published  ten  years 
ago,  or  have  been  kept  locked  up  at  Holland-house  ten 
years  longer,  for  any  fitness  which  they  possess  to  our 
own  practical  and  vigorous  days.  They  demand  but 
one  condition,  and  that,  unfortunately,  may  be  found  in 
any  country,  under  any  circumstances,  at  any  time — to 
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wit,  a  prurient  fancy,  eager  to  feast  upon  scandal,  and 
an  idle  curiosity,  willing  to  be  gratified  at  any  cost  to 
its  victims. 

The  editor's  labour  has  been  easy.  "  He  has  scrupu 
lously  abstained,"  he  says,  "  from  making  the  slightest 
verbal  alteration  in  the  text  or  notes.  The  omission  of 
four  insignificant  sentences  is  all  that  he  has  deemed 
necessary  for  the  immediate  publication"  of  Lord  Hol 
land's  volume.  We  gather  the  editor's  definition  of 
"  insignificant"  by  turning  to  the  pages  in  which  his 
handiwork  is  apparent,  when  we  immediately  learn  that 
what  is  avowedly  nothing  to  Henry  Edward  Lord  Hol 
land,  may  be  absolutely  torture  to  other  persons.  The 
omissions  invariably  occur  after  a  woman's  virtue  has 
been  blasted  by  an  unmanly  inuendo,  and  where  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  unfeeling 
calumny  sufficiently  indicated  by  one  line  of  letter 
press  and  a  whole  page  of  equally  emphatic  asterisks. 
At  page  19,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unhappy  wife  of 
Louis  XVI.,  is,  for  the  first  time,  deliberately  charged 
with  gross  infidelity  to  her  husband ;  and  the  accusation 
being  made  by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  two  rows  of  stars 
are  suggestively  added  by  the  present.  At  page  64, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  is  described  as  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  her 
father  having  been  one  Muller,  a  musician.  Much,  no 
doubt,  might  have  been  added  on  this  interesting  point, 
for  the  revelation  is  honoured  by  nearly  two  pages  of 
stars — a  distinction  reserved  for  a  member  of  our  own 
royal  family. 

To  do  Lord  Holland  justice,  he  indicates  the  amount 
of  reliance  we  may  safely  place  on  his  facts,  by  candidly 
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confessing,  as  often  as  he  can,  that  he  has  no  reason  to 
believe  in  them  himself.  One  of  his  favourite  informants 
is  "  my  excellent  friend  Dumont,"  by  his  own  admission 
"  a  very  inobservant,"  and  by  Lord  Holland's  experience 
of  him,  "  a  very  credulous  man."  Another  is  Talleyrand, 
whose  veracity,  according  to  Lord  Holland,  is  unim 
peachable,  although  "  he  may  as  much,  or  more  than 
other  diplomatists,  suppress  what  is  true"  and  "occa 
sionally  imply  "  what  is  false.  With  the  communica 
tions  of  such  trustworthy  authorities  the  volume  is  full ; 
and  this  is  not  all !  Consistent  in  damaging  every 
story  that  he  tells,  there  is  scarcely  one  fact  revealed  in 
the  text  which  is  not  disputed  or  doubted  by  the  author 
in  a  note.  At  page  14  Louis  XVI.  is  accused  without 
mercy,  of  entertaining  the  idea  of  inviting  foreign  inva 
sion  of  his  dominions  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
proclaiming  to  France  his  sincere  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution.  The  accusation  is  groundless,  as  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  King  are  free  to  confess.  If  Lord 
Holland  really  believed  it  to  be  just,  why  does  he  add 
in  a  note  that  he  has  no  private  knowledge  of  the 
subject  whatever,  and  that  the  testimony  of  Lafayette, 
and  others  equally  well  informed,  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  view  of  the  case  ?  At  page  26  we  have  in  the 
text  an  anecdote  of  Philip  Egalite,  upon  the  authority 
of  one  Admiral  Payne — "  my  dear  Payne,"  as  he  is 
affectionately  styled  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Lord 
Holland  has  an  interest  in  the  character  of  Egalite,  and 
of  all  sworn  enemies  of  authority  and  order,  but  "  my 
dear  Payne  "  is  given  up  remorselessly  in  a  note  which 
acknowledges  his  reputation  as  a  story-teller  to  be  any 
thing  but  creditable  to  his  character  for  truth.  Godoy, 
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Prince  of  Peace,  committed  bigamy,  Lord  Holland  says, 
though  Lord  Holland  "  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  tale."  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  is  regaled  with  an 
account  of  his  wife's  infidelities,  which  he  innocently 
circulates  about  his  court ;  we  need  not  circulate  it 
further,  since  Lord  Holland  relates  it  at  length  only  to 
describe  it  as  "  too  dramatic  for  implicit  credit." 

With  such  candid  evidence  of  Lord  Holland's  trust 
worthiness  before  us,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute  his 
opinions,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  small  value  of  his  remi 
niscences.  He  made  his  first  short  journey  abroad  in 
1*791,  when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  and  he  reached  Paris 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  and  about  the  time 
when  Louis  XVI.  accepted  the  constitution.  The 
impressions  derived  from  what  he  saw  and  heard  are 
the  very  reverse  of  those  which  the  unbiased  of  every 
party  have  received  from  history  and  personal  observa 
tion.  Marie  Antoinette,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  branded 
with  infamy  as  an  adulteress,  although  not  the  slightest 
ground  exists  for  the  cruel  accusation.  "  Her  amours," 
writes  this  thoughtless  nobleman,  "  were  not  numerous, 
scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they  were  amours" 
What  does  he  mean  ?  What  is  understood  at  Holland- 
house  by  an  "  amour"  which  is  neither  scandalous  nor 
degrading  ?  He  tells  us  that  a  man,  not  her  husband, 
"  was  in  the  Queen's  boudoir,  or  bed-chamber,  with  Her 
Majesty,  on  the  famous  night  of  the  6th  of  October," 
and  that  "  he  escaped  observation  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  disguise."  Is  there  nothing  scandalous  and 
degrading  here  ?  He  adds,  that  "  Madame  Campan 
acknowledged  to  persons  who  have  acknowledged  it  to 
me,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
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Queen  and  the  Due  de  Coigny."  Could  that  Queen, 
being  also  a  wife  and  a  mother,  have  intercourse  with 
the  Duke,  and  not  degrade  herself  utterly  and  irretriev 
ably?  We  repudiate  the  subtle  distinctions  made  in 
favour  of  the  royal  lady,  whom  Lord  Holland  damns 
indeed  with  the  faintest  praise  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  Marie  Antoinette  was  virtuous  or  vile ;  there 
is  no  halfway-house  between  purity  and  dishonour  to 
which  the  character  of  woman  can  fly  for  refuge. 
There  is  all  the  difference  imaginable  between  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England  and  Madame  du  Barry, 
but  none  whatever  between  Madame  du  Barry  and  a 
minor  offender.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  editor 
of  these  Reminiscences  had  added  another  to  his  four 
erasures,  and  wholly  obliterated  the  defamation  which 
it  is  out  of  his  power  to  make  good.  The  virtue  of  the 
unfortunate  consort  of  a  most  unhappy  monarch  is 
•without  a  flaw.  Enmity,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion 
have  done  their  worst  to  palliate  murder  and  to  blacker 
innocence,  but  the  ineradicable  spot  cannot  be  fixed  to 
the  fair  fame  of  this  true  woman.  Faultless  she  was 
not.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  vindicate  her  im 
prudent,  wilful,  and  fatal  interference  with  public  ques 
tions  in  which  she  had  no  concern  ;  we  say  nothing  of 
her  ignorance  of  the  high  matters  of  State  into  which 
her  uninformed  zeal  conducted  her,  to  the  bitter  cost  of 
herself,  and  of  those  she  loved  dearest  on  earth  ;  but  of 
her  purity,  her  uprightness,  her  beneficence,  her  devo 
tion,  her  sweet,  playful,  happy  disposition,  in  the  midst 
of  those  home  endearments,  which  were  to  her  the  true 
occupation  and  charm  of  life,  there  cannot  exist  a 
doubt.  Misfortune  fell  upon  her  house  to  strengthen 
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her  love,  and  to  confirm  her  piety.  Persecution,  im 
prisonment,  calamity  that  has  never  been  surpassed, 
and  a  dreadful  end,  which,  in  its  bitterness,  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  found  and  left  her  a  meek,  but  perfect 
heroine.  One  historian  has  told  us  that  as  "  an  affec 
tionate  daughter  and  a  faithful  wife,  she  preserved  in 
the  two  most  corrupted  courts  of  Europe  the  simplicity 
and  affections  of  domestic  life."  It  is  sufficient  to  add, 
that  she  ascended  the  scaffold  enjoining  her  children  to 
a  scrupulous  discharge  of  duty,  to  forgive  her  murder 
ers,  to  forget  her  wrongs ;  and  that  her  last  words  on 
earth  were  directed  to  the  beloved  husband  who  had 
preceded  her,  whose  spirit  she  was  eager  to  rejoin,  yet 
whose  bed,  if  we  are  to  believe  my  Lord  Holland,  sho 
had  oftener  than  once  defiled. 

Lord  Holland's  distinguishing  and  most  amiable  trait, 
we  have  been  informed,  was  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
— generosity  towards  the  fallen.  "In  his  pity  for  mis 
fortune  he  forgot  altogether  the  offences  of  the  unfortu 
nate."  We  search  in  vain  throughout  the  present 
volume  for  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  writer's  mind. 
Lord  Holland,  as  well  as  his  wife,  had,  it  is  true,  inor 
dinate  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  Bona 
parte,  but  not  one  sigh  escapes  his  Lordship  for  the 
troubles  of  any  other  prince.  He  could  see  Europe 
itself  brought  under  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  whole 
nations  weeping  from  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  actually  rejoice  in  the  terrific  misery.  Nay,  he 
could  chuckle  over  the  throes  and  trials  of  his  native 
land,  and  grasp  in  friendship  the  iron  hand  that  wrought 
her  agony.  Nothing,  indeed,  exceeds  his  indignation 
at  the  just  punishment  of  Napoleon,  even  whilst  he  inhu- 
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manly  regrets  the  "  tenderness,  perhaps  improvident, 
and  certainly  almost  unprecedented,  shown  to  the  exiled 
Bourbon  family."  Lord  Holland  "  always  felt,"  writes 
his  panegyrist,  "  that  he  who  defends  oppression  shares 
the  crime."  This  remark  is  as  true  as  the  rest.  A  more 
gigantic  oppressor  never  harassed  mankind  than  the 
very  man  whom  Lord  Holland  mourns  as  a  martyr  and 
worships  as  a  god.  Louis  XVI.,  whatever  his  culpa 
bility,  was  surely  unfortunate.  Marie  Antoinette,  not 
without  sin,  suffered  far  beyond  her  faults.  .The  one  he 
proclaims  an  adulteress  on  hearsay,  the  other  he  libels 
so  grossly  as  to  compel  the  reluctant  remonstrance  of 
his  own  friends  against  the  baseless  calumny. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  the  late  Lord  Holland's  literary 
executor.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Premier  has 
given  his  imprimatur  on  the  present  occasion.*  The 
indecent  anecdotes  are  bad  enough ;  the  asterisks  are 
still  worse ;  these,  with  the  old  jokes  of  Talleyrand  and 
the  less  excusable  after-dinner  stories  and  backstairs 
scandal,  can  never  have  passed  from  Lord  John's  eye  to 
the  press,  and  thence  to  the  Row.  But,  if  they  have, 
surely  discretion  must  have  provided  against  the  publi 
cation  of  a  sentiment  that  at  page  31  teaches  how  free 
government  is  difficult,  if  not  wholly  incompatible,  with 
lineal  descent.  Is  this,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  the 
doctrine  which  Lord  John  Russell  would  have  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  eldest  son  of  his  royal  mistress  ? 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  his  old  colleague  put  forward  in  so 
many  words,  and  without  disguise.  At  what  period  of 
lineal  succession  is  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  danger  ? 

*  Lord  John  Russell  has,  since  the  first  publication  of  this  article)  denied 
that  he  saw  Lord  Holland's  book  till  it  appeared  in  print. 
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It  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  accurately  informed, 
that  we  may  be  at  least  prepared  for  our  inevitable 
change.  Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms  the  succession  has  been 
tolerably  direct  and  uninterrupted.  Free  government 
has  not  entirely  ceased  with  the  reign  of  the  great-great- 
great  granddaughter  of  George  I.  Is  Lord  Holland's 
executor  the  man  to  assert  that  its  extinction  is  at  hand  ? 
Our  author  was  a  close  observer  of  men  and  manners 
in  1791,  and  he  could  find  little  truth  in  men  except  in 
Talleyrand,  and  nothing  in  manners  that  pleased  him, 
unless  they  were  those  of  Philip  Egalite.  Lord  Holland 
believes  that  no  man  has  lived  in  his  time  whose  cha 
racter  "  has  been  more  calumniated,  or  will  be  more 
misrepresented  to  posterity,"  than  the  father  of  the  late 
Count  de  Neuilly.  He  believes  other  matters  affecting 
this  profligate  and  unscrupulous  prince  equally  singular 
and  unaccountable.  He  half  believes  that  his  unpopu 
larity  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  was  occasioned  by  his 
neglect  of  the  amorous  advances  of  Marie  Antoinette  (!), 
and  he  is  quite  satisfied  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  have  saved  the  King's  life  by  voting 
against  his  death,  and  that  he  might  have  accelerated 
his  own  destruction  by  voting  the  other  way,  had  as 
much  excuse  as  any  man  of  his  day  for  the  monstrous 
and  inhuman  act  which,  to  the  remotest  posterity,  will 
excite  the  horror  of  the  just,  and  which  actually  made 
the  hellish  crew  of  the  National  Assembly  shudder  with 
disgust  as  they  recorded  it.  We  dare  not  pollute  our 
columns  by  describing  the  ordinary  life  of  the  most 
infamous  prince  of  his  tune.  Such  description  curiosity 
may  find  in  chronicles  whose  veracity  cannot  unfortu- 
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nately  be  questioned.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that 
no  account  of  profligacy,  blasphemy,  and  selfishness  has 
reached  us  that  can  stand  comparison  with  this  man's 
well-authenticated  history.  Yet  Lord  Holland,  in  his 
maturity,  regrets  that  in  his  youth  he  was  not  honored 
by  Philip  Egalite's  familiar  acquaintance ! 

Fox,  the  uncle  of  Lord  Holland,  began  life  as  the 
supporter  of  arbitrary  government,  but  died  the  ardent 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  less  illustrious 
nephew  combined,  after  a  fashion,  the  youth  and  man 
hood  of  Fox  in  his  vivacious  character.  When  he 
would  be  most  chivalrous  in  the  defence  of  popular 
rights,  he  is  most  resolute  in  the  vindication  of  down 
right  tyranny.  In  one  place  he  vehemently  asserts 
that  "  there  is  no  mitigation  of  the  excesses  of  despot 
ism  ;"  that  "  violence  alone  can  remove  them  ;"  and  in 
another  he  upbraids  the  English  government  in  no 
measured  terms  for  chaining  incorrigible  despotism  to 
a  rock  at  St.  Helena.  "  The  best  and  rarest  qualities 
of  a  sovereign,"  he  writes,  "  are  inconsistent  with  abso 
lute  rule ;"  yet  Bonaparte,  he  tells  us,  ruled  absolutely 
under  the  influence  of  the  best  and  rarest  qualities  ever 
owned  by  emperor  or  king.  When  Counts  Montholon 
and  Bertrand  went  to  Holland-house,  with  the  legacy 
bequeathed  by  Bonaparte  to  Lady  Holland,  they  shock 
ed  the  noble  owner  by  presenting  themselves  in  state. 
"  Strange  and  mortifying  reflection  to  human  pride !" 
he  finely  exclaims,  "  that  those  who  have  devoted  them 
selves  to  a  man  of  great  intellect,  should  imagine  that 
they  honour  his  memory  by  aping  the  absurd  forms  of 
other  sovereigns  and  pretenders !"  Yet  they  did  but 
ape  the  absurd  forms  of  the  man  of  intellect  himself, 
9* 
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\vho  condescended,  in  his  time,  to  splendid  mimicry  of 
sovereigns  such  as  pretenders  only  are  weak  enough  to 
aim  at.  Hereditary  rank  finds  no  respect  from  Lord. 
Holland,  yet  he  takes  pains  to  prove  the  nobility  of 
Napoleon.  Inconsistency  is  endless.  Half  the  volume 
of  Reminiscences  is  taken  up  with  a  panegyric  of  Lord 
Holland's  idol,  yet  almost  at  the  last  page  comes  the 
mortifying  confession  that  the  matchless  and  unap 
proachable  man  " had  very  little  regard  for  truth" 
He  is  the  very  soul  of  chivalry,  yet  (page  279)  he 
never  scruples  to  open  letters  addressed  to  other  persons. 
Absolutism  is  the  curse  of  mankind,  yet  nothing  is 
clearer,  from  Lord  Holland's  relation,  than  that  Bona 
parte's  reign  was  one  of  perfect  absolutism,  and  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  were  all  but  extinguished  under 
his  fierce,  uncontrolled,  and  absolute  rule.  So  awkward, 
in  truth,  is  the  last  mentioned  circumstance,  that  our 
author  is  fain  to  explain  it  away  by  an  argument  as 
original  as  it  is  happy.  According  to  Lord  Holland, 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  diadem  lest,  haply,  a 
spirit  of  democracy  and  anarchy  might  be  fomented 
throughout  the  country !  As  to  ambition,  Bonaparte 
knew  not  the  passion.  "  Like  our  Elizabeth,  his  princi 
ples,  and  his  temper  too,  were  at  variance  with  his 
position."  "  In  honour  of  truth,  and  not  of  Napoleon," 
Lord  Holland  makes  known  the  hitherto  unsuspected 
fact,  that  Bonaparte  "consented  to  endanger  some  of 
his  personal  security"  rather  than  not  accept  the  crown, 
which  he  abhorred,  but  which  he  could  only  reject  at 
the  peril  of  the  whole  nation.  The  continence  of  Scipio 
pales  at  the  side  of  the  abstinence  of  Bonaparte ;  self- 
sacrifice  was  never  perfect  until  now.  Let  the  partisans 
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of  authority,  of  pomp,  and  perhaps  of  superstition  in 
government  (exclaims  the  innocent  Lord  Holland)  have 
the  full  weight  of  the  sanction  of  this  great  man's 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  principle  !  Repub 
lican  though  he  was,  he  saw  and  appreciated  the  neces 
sity  of  regal  government  after  the  storm  and  whirlwind 
of  civil  war,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  in  the 
teeth  of  his  predilections,  he  lost  sight  of  every  consider 
ation  but  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  France,  and 
consented  to  become  her  sacrifice  and — emperor ! 

One  word  as  to  the  remarkable  pertinacity  with 
which  Lord  Holland  insists — in  the  face  of  history 
patent  to  the  world — upon  holding  up  Napoleon  as  a 
model  of  injured  innocence,  and  his  own  country  in 
arms  against  him  as  meriting  only  universal  execration. 
Lady  Holland  invited  to  her  roof,  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  emperor,  his  staunchest  friends.  She  sought  to 
mitigate  the  severe  punishment  of  the  exile  by  interces 
sion  of  the  government,  and  by  forwarding  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  object  of  her  sympathy,  the  means  of  com 
fort  not  to  be  obtained  upon  his  lone  and  barren  rock. 
The  tenderness  of  the  woman  was  creditable  to  her 
heart,  and  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  sentiments 
at  Holland-house.  Who  shall  deny  the  mightiness  of 
Napoleon,  or  quarrel  with  the  spirit  that  strove  to 
assuage  his  latest  sufferings  ?  Pity  for  misfortune  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  but  regard  for  the  interests  of 
truth  is  not  wholly  without  value.  In  the  pages  before 
us  truth  is  altogether  sacrificed,  that  Napoleon  may  be 
extolled.  Believe  Lord  Holland,  and  the  bloodshed, 
the  misery,  the  incalculable  sacrifices  of  the  long 
European  contest  are  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
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determination  of  England  to  have  war  in  spite  of  every 
effort  of  Bonaparte  to  secure  peace.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  was  insa 
tiable,  and  that  no  hindrance,  no  considerations  of 
humanity  or  justice,  were  ever  suffered  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  exigencies  of  state  policy ;  yet  nothing  is 
clearer  to  Lord  Holland  than  that  every  act  of  his  life, 
"  especially  during  his  consulship,  sprang  from  a  lauda 
ble  desire  of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution,  and 
from  a  sincere,  patriotic,  and  well-digested  design  of 
blending  all  classes  and  parties  in  France,  and  uniting 
them  in  support  of  a  common  government  and  in  de 
fence  of  the  country." 

Entertaining  this  view,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Holland  should  be  impatient  at  the  last  efforts  made 
by  England  to  secure  in  his  cage  the  man  whose  inor 
dinate  appetite  no  acquisition  could  satisfy ;  but  it  is 
marvellous  to  see  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  historian, 
torturing  every  fact  that  comes  in  his  way  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  a  fixed  idea,  trebly  armed  against  evidence 
of  every  kind.  "  The  instances  of  Bonaparte's  love  of 
vengeance,"  writes  this  unscrupulous  advocate,  "  are 
very  few  ;  they  are  generally  of  an  insolent,  rather  than 
a  sanguinary  character,  more  discreditable  to  his  head 
than  his  heart,  and  a  proof  of  his  want  of  manners, 
taste,  and  possibly  feeling,  but  not  of  a  dye  to  affect  his 
humanity"  Charity,  reading  this  passage,  might  pre 
sume  that  the  writer  had  never  heard,  amongst  other 
instances  of  Napoleon's  love  of  vengeance,  of  the  cold 
blooded  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  Charity  would 
make  a  great  mistake.  Lord  Holland  refers  to  the 
butchery  and  calls  it  a  "  melancholy  occasion,  on  which 
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Napoleon  certainly  exhibited  great  obduracy T  From 
what  choice  vocabulary  of  crime  did  his  lordship  take 
the  word?  We  need  not  repeat  the  incidents  of  a 
transaction  which  would  tarnish  for  ever  the  glory  of  a 
hero  surrounded  by  the  splendour  of  a  hundred  Napo 
leons.  The  youngest  of  our  readers  have  wept  over  the 
fate  of  an  innocent  prince,  torn  in  the  dead  of  night 
from  his  bed  and  slaughtered  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch,  and 
their  bosoms  have  no  doubt  heaved  in  admiration  of 
the  great  Chateaubriand,  who  refused,  in  the  presence 
of  the  murderer,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  serve 
the  power  that  could  so  misuse  authority,  and  sully  the 
very  name  of  man.  Obduracy  is  a  holiday  term  that 
well  becomes  the  vituperator  of  lawful  kings  and  the 
sworn  friend  of  freedom.  He  did  not  find  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  royal  misdemeanours. 

The  querulous  complaints  against  Bonaparte's  stern 
imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  are  unworthy  a  patriot  and 
a  man  of  common  sense.  Lord  Holland  speaks  like  a 
child  when  he  says  that  the  British  government  would 
have  allowed  an  English  officer  leave  of  absence  had  he 
been  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease ;  and  therefore 
they  were  mere  persecutors  in  chaining  Napoleon  to 
his  rock.  What  reasoning  is  here?  No  doubt  the 
English  officer  would  have  had  his  leave  of  absence. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  an  ordinary  felon  would 
command  a  similar  privilege.  But  Bonaparte  was  no 
common  criminal.  Lord  Holland  confesses  that  he  had 
no  regard  for  truth.  We  know  he  could  not  be  trusted, 
as  we  are  equally  certain  that  his  restless  and  ungo 
vernable  spirit  could  not  trust  itself.  In  the  case  of 
Bonaparte,  the  British  government  were  forced  to  be 
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cruel  only  that  they  might  be  kind.  With  the  remo 
test  chance  of  escape,  Napoleon  would  have  availed 
himself  of  that  chance,  and  summoned  Europe  once 
more  from  peaceful  occupation,  to  anarchy,  bloodshed, 
and  war.  The  very  writer  who  here  protests  against 
his  imprisonment  would  have  been  amongst  the  first  to 
hail  the  escape,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  consequent  diffi 
culties  of  his  native  country.  Report  is  false  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Holland,  if  he  would  not  have  done 
more,  and  helped  towards  the  release  which,  once 
effected,  must  have  given  a  blow  to  civilization,  which 
a  century  of  subsequent  peace  could  hardly  have  re 
paired.  At  Elba  there  had  been  confidence  reposed 
and  comparative  freedom  enjoyed,  and  what  availed 
either  ?  The  magic  of  Napoleon's  name,  the  ceaseless 
cravings  of  his  own  unquiet  soul,  rendered  greater 
freedom  impossible  than  that  which  was  finally  vouch 
safed.  The  keeper  of  the  untamed  tiger  was  responsi 
ble  to  the  whole  world  for  the  safe  custody  of  his  prize, 
and  would  have  earned  the  loud  curses  of  millions  had 
he  once  more  let  him  loose  to  ravage  the  hearths  of 
man.  Lord  Holland  never  tires  of  contrasting  the 
magnanimity  of  Bonaparte  in  his  exile  with  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  his  jailors.  One  point  of  difference,  however, 
he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that,  at  the  very  time  intelligence  reached 
England  of  Napoleon's  decease,  the  government  were 
considering  a  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  ex-emperor  to 
a  more  salubrious  soil,  and  this  humane  purpose  was 
probably  under  discussion  at  the  very  period  Bonaparte 
himself  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  his  last  will,  in 
which,  amongst  other  bequests,  he  left  a  legacy  of 
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10,000f.    to    a   miscreant   who   not   long   before   had 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Within  the  narrow  limits  which  are  prescribed  to 
us,  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  farrago  of  idle  gossip 
and  misstatement  which  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland 
has  not  thought  it  unbecoming  the  son  of  his  father  to 
publish.  At  the  outset  of  the  volume  we  learn  that 
the  author  knows  little  of  Portugal,  was  never  in 
Russia,  and  has  no  acquaintance  with  Austria.  The 
countries  he  professes  thoroughly  to  comprehend  are 
Spain  and  France.  A  sample  of  his  communications 
respecting  France  we  have  given.  His  revelations  of 
Spain  consist  for  the  most  part  of  ancient  anecdotes 
bearing  upon  the  "amours  of  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  orthography  of  the  writer  is  of  the  standard  of 
1800,  and  corresponds  sufficiently  with  the  tone  of  his 
book.  Neither  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  matter-of- 
fact  people  of  1851,  who  do  not  affect  retrograde 
movements,  either  in  the  spelling  or  in  the  moral  tone  of 
their  literary  and  political  instructors.  Of  customs, 
manners,  and  solid  information,  nothing  appears 
throughout  the  volume.  The  burden  is  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  of  them  little  more  than  their  degrading 
amours.  That  Lord  Holland  should  have  condescend 
ed  to  such  labour  is  somewhat  astonishing,  for  he 
makes  a  boast  of  despising  the  inhabitants  of  palaces 
and  the  possessors  of  thrones,  and  his  birth — to  say 
nothing  of  good  breeding — should  have  protected  him 
from  indecent  gossip — the  proud  prerogative  of  flun- 
keyism  ! 

January  27,  1851. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CHARTIST* 

A  CHARTIST  novel !  And  why  not  ?  We  have  novels 
to  illustrate  the  magnificence  of  the  well-born.  Why 
should  fiction  not  vindicate  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
lowly  ?  Nobility  finds  its  panegyrist  in  three  volumes 
octavo.  Democracy  is  more  than  modest  in  preferring 
its  claims  to  consideration  in  two.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren 
exhibits  his  model  aristocrat  practising  on  velvet  every 
virtue  under  Heaven.  Who  can  begrudge  a  humbler 
pen  the  happiness  of  delineating  Adam  before  his  fall 
in  the  shape  of  a  pattern  tailor  on  his  board  ?  Romance 
is  now  your  only  teacher.  Tractarianism  condescends 
to  accept  her  aid ;  Exeter-hall  is  not  above  it.  States 
men  with  eloquence  enough  to  thrill  a  Legislature  are 
grateful  for  her  pleasant  offices,  and  theories  as  crude 
and  bitter  as  apples  in  June  are  swallowed  with  relish, 
made  palatable  and  sweet  by  her  magic  touch.  Why 
were  pills  first  wrapped  in  tin-foil,  but  that  mortals  love 
to  be  improved  and  instructed,  whilst  taking  pains  only 
to  be  gratified  and  amused  ? 

But  let  there  be  fair  dealing  !  We  will  not  allow  the 
Chartist  or  any  other  man  to  portray  the  evil  passions 
of  humanity,  to  lay  bare  the  ineradicable  selfishness  of 
an  impure  condition,  and  then  most  illogically  to  charge 

*  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet :   An  Autobiography.    In  two  volume* 
Chapman  and  Hall.    London.     1850. 
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political  institutions  with  the  vices  that  would  be  in  full 
play  to-morrow  were  all  such  institutions  extinguished 
— that  are,  in  truth,  in  visible  and  melancholy  operation 
throughout  the  world  at  this  moment  under  all  forms 
of  Government  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization.  Because 
the  whole  family  of  man  have  lost  sight  of  the  com 
mandment  and  example  of  God,  we  cannot  permit  a 
blind  and  general  onslaught  to  be  made  upon  legislative 
enactments  which  seek,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  regu 
late  the  imperfect  mass  and  to  reconcile  conflicting  inte 
rests  and  desires.  If  Chartism  complain  that  the  mino 
rity  have  wrested  power  from  the  majority,  and  are 
using  their  ill-gotten  gain  to  oppress,  and  not  to  help, 
the  whole  community,  let  proofs  of  the  allegation  be 
given.  If  liberty  to  the  meanest  be  denied,  let  instances 
be  noted  ;  if  the  path  of  advancement  be  impeded,  show 
us  the  clogs  that  stand  in  the  way.  If  "  society"  have 
the  ability  to  elevate  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
character  of  the  needy,  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
and  fail  to  exercise  its  blessed  strength,  expose  the  high 
neglect  of  duty,  and  without  loss  of  time  correct  it. 
But  beware  of  confounding  the  shortcomings  of  a 
nation's  governors  with  the  faults  and  crimes  of  the 
governed  !  Chartists  demand  the  education  of  the  peo 
ple  ;  they  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  request.  All  classes 
join  in  the  righteous  clamour,  and  the  universal  demand 
constitutes  the  healthiest  indication  of  the  time.  But 
whose  fault  is  it  that  education  is  not  at  work  through 
out  the  kingdom  ?  Who  is  to  blame  that  the  poor  are 
given  over,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  wealth,  to  brutal 
ignorance  and  crime  ?  Do  not  raise  your  finger  and 
point  to  this  or  that  Administration.  The  poor  would 
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long  since  have  ascertained  their  duties  towards  God 
and  man,  have  been  won  from  darkness  to  light,  had 
charity,  and  not  bigotry,  possessed  the  public  mind — 
had  people  been  more  intent  upon  the  deliverance  of  the 
unenlightened  than  upon  chaining  all  down  to  their 
own  peculiar  prejudices  and  acquired  views. 

Let  the  Chartist,  we  say,  be  reasonable  in  his  state 
ment,  and  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  it.  Let  him  dis 
tinctly  prove  the  miscarriages  of  society  and  of  the  laws 
— and  both  have  much  to  answer  for — and  he  shall 
have  our  aid  to  set  things  right.  We  will  read  his 
pamphlet,  his  speech,  his  sermon,  or  his  novel,  and  take 
to  heart  every  syllable  that  bears  upon  his  case.  With 
this  laudable  wish,  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes  before  us ;  we  rise  from  that  perusal  indignant 
and  disappointed.  Alton  Locke  is  the  composition  of 
any  one  but  a  Chartist.  The  favourite  author  of  the 
writer,  whoever  he  be,  is  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  his  pro 
duction  is  precisely  what  Thomas  Carlyle  would  call  a 
"wind-bag"  and  "a  sham."  We  are  free  to  confess 
that  great  power,  strong  feeling,  and  masculine  lan 
guage  are  visible  throughout  the  work,  but  in  allowing 
so  much  we  have  stated  all  that  can  be  admitted  in  the 
way  of  commendation.  Alton  Locke  is  not  the  labour 
of  a  working  man  with  a  smattering  of  learning,  but 
of  a  scholar  with  an  inkling  of  Chartism.  Not  another 
word  need  be  said  to  prove  its  utter  worthlessness  as  a 
handbook  for  our  guidance.  The  unreality  of  the  tale 
is  fearful.  It  displays  Chartism  contemplated  by  an 
enthusiast  from  some  country  nook,  not  the  flesh  and 
blood  business  with  which  the  10th  of  April  brought 
us  into  bodily  acquaintance.  Had  all  Chartists  as  few 
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troubles  as  Alton  Locke,  notwithstanding  his  querulous 
conceit  and  never-failing  impertinence,  they  would  posi 
tively  be  the  chosen  of  the  earth,  the  most  enviable  of 
happy  men.  We  have  taken  especial  pains  to  discover 
the  grievances  which  Mr.  Locke  can  lay  at  the  door  of 
"  society,"  against  which  he  rails  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  book,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
complaint  which  he  prefers  very  properly  against  an 
unnatural  employer  for  compelling  him  to  work  too 
long  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  we  can  find  him  in 
no  relation  of  life  in  which  he  does  not  figure  under 
happier  auspices  than  attend  the  career  of  the  majority 
of  our  acquaintance.  Alton  Locke  entertains  an  opi 
nion  not  peculiar  to  himself,  that  it  is  much  more  agree 
able  to  be  born  with  a  silver  fork  in  your  hand  than 
with  no  such  implement  at  all.  We  agree  with  the 
ingenuous  tailor.  So  will  every  man  who  has  to  work 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  to  improve  his  position  by  the 
vigilance  of  his  spirit  and  the  energy  of  his  limbs.  But 
which  of  us  dreams  of  upbraiding  universal  nature 
because  inequality  is  her  abiding  law  ?  Society  can  no 
more  level  distinctions  than  it  can  smooth  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  We  may  whine  through  our  threescore  years 
and  ten,  or  grumble  through  them,  or  bawl  or  fret ;  but 
the  fact  remains.  We  may  do  more.  We  may  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1851,  become  a  nation  of  Chartists,  not 
of  special  constables,  and  in  our  vocation  destroy  the 
Monarchy,  uproot  the  Church,  annihilate  the  Peerage ; 
but  having  done  all,  the  race  will  still  be  to  the  swift, 
the  place  of  power  for  the  strong.  Alton  Locke  is 
filled  with  amazement  that  men  will  consent  to  become 
butlers — "not  for  love  but  money."  Why  should 
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he  be  ?  Mr.  Locke  is  both  tailor  and  poet.  Does  he 
imagine  that  Stultz's  coats  are  so  many  pledges 
of  affection,  and  that  Alfred  Tennyson  has  no  annual 
settlement  with  his  publisher  ?  Mr.  Locke  insists  upon 
the  right  of  every  labouring  man  to  the  intellectual  cul 
ture  and  the  refined  society  enjoyed  by  any  other 
citizen.  We  are  all  to  be  aristocrats  and  scholars,  for 
"  the  superior  passionate  ai  tisan  nature  "  is  growing 
daily  more  impatient  of  restraint.  Working  women 
are  to  be  bedizened  in  my  lady's  fine  dresses  :  for  "  how 
many  lovely  and  lovable  faces  there  are  among  the 
working  classes,  which,  if  they  had  but  the  advantages 
which  ladies  possess,  might  create  delight,  respect,  chi 
valrous  worship  in  the  beholder  ?"  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  recommendations  propounded  to  practical  English 
men  by  this  would-be  Chartist  on  behalf  of  his  so-called 
fellow  workmen.  We  had  thought  and  hoped  that 
honest  Chartism  seeks  to  reconcile  opposing  classes. 
Alton  Locke  will  settle  all  our  differences  by  thoroughly 
confounding  them. 

We  beg  the  reader's  serious  attention  to  the  follow 
ing  brief  account  of  Mr.  Locke's  history.  The  poetical 
tailor  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  type  of  his  class.  We 
look  at  him,  and  behold  the  working  man  of  the  present 
era.  We  have  therefore  only  to  note  his  career  from  his 
cradle  to  the  grave  in  order  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  hardships,  the  persecutions,  the  oppressions  to 
which  labour  is  subject  in  unrighteous  England.  The 
two  volumes  constitute  an  incessant  invective  against  the 
institutions  and  well-to-do  people  of  the  country ;  and 
of  course  the  treatment  received  by  Mr.  Locke  during 
his  progress  through  life  will  justify  the  powerful 
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abuse.  If  it  should  do  the  very  contrary,  and  if  in  his 
attempt  to  blacken  his  picture  Mr,  Locke  should 
condescend  to  delineate  incidents  and  scenes  that  have 
no  higher  authority  than  may  be  found  in  his  own 
excited  brain,  Chartism  may  possibly  suspect  that  its 
profit  has  been  small  from  the  poet-tailor's  exercise 
of  his  needle  and  pen.  We  are  sincerely  of  that  way 
of  thinking. 

Alton  Locke  describes  his  position  in  life  at  starting : 
— "  My  mother  was  a  widow.  My  father,  whom  I 
cannot  recollect,  was  a  small  retail  tradesman  in  the 
city.  He  was  unfortunate  ;  and  when  he  died  my 
mother  came  down,  and  lived  penuriously  enough — 
I  knew  not  how,  till  I  grew  older,  down  in  that  same 
suburban  street."  Mrs.  Locke  was  a  Baptist,  a  fierce 
Calvinist  and  a  dismal  destroyer  of  children's  happiness 
for  God's  great  honour.  As  a  boy,  the  only  books 
which  Alton  was  permitted  to  read  were  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  and  the  Bible.  His  sole  companions  and 
friends  were  two  ministers,  who  "often  drank  tea  with 
his  mother"  and  preached  high  doctrine.  He  was, 
however,  not  without  relations.  He  had  an  uncle — 
his  father's  brother — who  by  dint  of  hard  work  had 
made  a  fortune,  and  was  "  the  owner  of  a  first-rate 
grocery  establishment  in  the  city  and  a  pleasant  villa 
near  Herne-hill."  Alton  Locke  is  rather  hard  upon 
the  grocer.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of  sneering  at  his 
success  and  satirizing  him  for  his  laudable  prudence 
and  industry.  That  a  Chartist  of  all  men  in  the  world 
should  snarl  at  a  man  of  the  people  for  elevating  him 
self  in  the  social  scale,  and  rail  at  society  for  enabling 
the  son  of  an  artisan  to  take  his  place  at  the  university 
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with  the  noblest  in  the  land,  is  not  the  least  singular 
of  the  puzzles  presented  in  the  history  of  our  uncom 
fortable  and  very  disagreeable  hero.  Mr.  Locke, 
grocer,  having  allowed  his  brother's  widow  251.  per 
annum  since  his  brother's  death,  proposes  at  a  proper 
time  to  make  a  tailor  of  her  son — "  a  pale,  consumptive, 
ricketty,  weakly  boy"  as  the  lad  cheerfully  describes 
himself  to  have  been.  Had  Alton  been  our  nephew, 
we  should  possibly  have  hit  upon  a  better  trade  for  him 
— at  all  events,  whilst  workshops  are  close  ovens  and 
sanitary  warnings  unheeded — but  the  grocer  did  his 
best  and  deserved  thanks.  Had  he,  however,  appren 
ticed  his  nephew  to  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  secured 
him  a  share  in  the  business,  we  feat  he  would  have 
received  more  kicks  than  gratitude  from  his  misshapen 
nephew.  That  aspiring  youth,  before  descending  to 
tailoring,  had  already  taken  his  own  measure  and 
found  it  immense.  "  A  weakly  frame,"  he  remarks, 
"  is  generally  compensated  by  a  proportionably  increased 
activity  of  brain."  It  is  not  his  fault  that  Providence 
will  arrange  matters  in  this  fashion  ;  but,  "  my  dear 
society,"  the  modest  youth  goes  on,  "  it  is  you  that 
suffer  for  the  mistake  after  all  more  than  we.  If  you  do 
tether  your  cleverest  artisans  on  tailors'  shop-boards  and 
cobblers'  benches,  and  they — as  sedentary  folk  will — fall 
a  thinking  and  come  to  strange  conclusions  thereby,  they 
really  ought  to  be  much  more  thankful  to  you  than  you 
are  to  them."  Locke  epicier  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  psychological  or  physiological  arrangements, 
so  to  the  shop  went  Alton,  in  spite  of  his  genius  and  of 
the  danger  thereby  accruing  to  "  my  dear  society." 
The  workshop  was  a  fetid  hole  filled  with  unhappy 
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discontented  occupants.  The  workmen  were  not 
geniuses,  but,  it  would  appear,  confirmed  blackguards. 
Their  degraded  condition  Alton  Locke  attributes  to  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  they  passed 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives ;  for  in  respect  of  em 
ployment  they  were  well  paid  and  free  from  she  crush 
ing  effects  of  the  sweating  system  introduced  into  the 
establishment  at  a  later  period.  If  the  filth  of  the  gar 
ret  be  indeed  so  hurtful  to  morals,  how  much  need, 
whether  we  be  writers  or  readers,  of  helping  on  the 
godlike  cause  of  cleanliness  with  all  our  might ;  how 
much  wiser  to  give  soap,  light,  and  air  to  the  poor  than 
to  irritate  spirits  sufficiently  depressed  by  dirt  with 
dreams  of  political  equality  never  to  be  realized  and 
certainly  not  enjoyed  until  the  pores  be  opened  and  the 
pulses  of  the  heart  throb  in  healthy  motion.  Disgusted 
with  what  he  saw  and  alarmed  by  what  he  heard, 
Alton  Locke  pined  for  knowledge  and  instruction. 
Forbidden  to  read  by  his  mother,  his  only  resource  was 
a  bookseller's  shop,  "  piled  and  fringed  outside  and  in 
with  books  of  every  age,  size,  and  colour,"  at  which  he 
contrived  to  stop  on  his  homeward  road  and  to  take  in 
learning  piecemeal.  Acquaintance  is  made  with  the 
bookseller ;  the  bookseller  lends  the  student  books,  and 
"  in  the  little  lean-to  garret  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
some  ten  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,"  without  fireplace 
or  means  of  ventilation,  in  which  Alton  Locke  slept, 
the  youth  would  spend  half  his  night  devouring  the 
food  rendered  so  precious  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it.  So  he  grew  and  became  wise  in  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  He  adored  the  books  which  inspired 
him  with  "  fierce  present  rage,  with  wounded  vanity, 
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with  bitter  grudgings  against  those  more  favoured  than 
himself;"  in  a  word,  with  the  vindictive  passions  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  towering  conceit  of  the  infidel. 

A  theological  discussion  with  his  mother  renders  the 
boy  homeless,*  Dismissed  by  his  parent,  Alton  Locke 
takes  refuge  with  the  bookseller,  who  offers  him  a  bed, 
the  use  of  a  sitting  room,  and  the  run  of  his  capacious 
library.  The  grievances  of  the  hero  are  literally  at  an 
end.  So  far  from  society  being  chargeable  with  neglect 
ing  his  interests  in  any  way  whatever,  that  much,  abused 
aggregate  cannot  be  sufficiently  praised  and  admired 
for  all  the  efforts  made  to  put  him  comfortably  upon 
his  legs  and  in  the  way  of  a  decent  livelihood.  The 
rest  of  our  tale  is  a  continued  series  of  generous  endea 
vours  on  the  part  of  the  world  and  of  obstinate  ill-con 
ditioned  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  hero.  The  book 
seller  searches  out  Alton's  uncle,  and  arranges  an 
interview  between  the  cousins.  Nothing  can  be  more 
manly  and  commendable  than  the  behaviour  of  the 
grocer's  son ;  he  at  once  proposes  a  walk  with  his  rela 
tive,  and  accompanies  him  to  Dulwich  College  that  he 
may  see  the  pictures  there — the  crooked  and  unthank 
ful  Chartist  growling  all  the  way.  The  scene  at  the 
college  would  be  ludicrous  enough  if  painted  by  a  dis 
ciple  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school  of  fiction.  In  the 
pages  of  Alton  Locke  it  reveals  at  once  the  untruthful- 
ness  of  the  entire  manufactured  history.  The  failor  is 
smitten  with  Guide's  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  height  of 
his  ravishment  he  looks  round  to  answer  a  voice  that 
has  addressed  him :  it  is  that  of  a  young  lady  who  is 
pleased  to  remark  his  admiration.  "  Two  beauties  are 
before  him — one  dark,  the  speaker ;  one  fair,  somewhat 
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younger,  her  companion."  A  tall  stately  clergyman  is 
with  them.  They  all  fall  into  conversation;  the  old 
gentleman  questions  Locke  "  as  to  his  name,  his  mother, 
his  business,  his  studies,"  but  Alton  has  eyes  and  ears 
only  for  the  fair  beauty.  The  Dean,  his  niece,  and  his 
daughter  (Alton's  charmer)  depart,  and  the  tailor,  with 
his  face  burning  scarlet,  is  riveted  to  the  spot.  His 
heart  is  no  longer  his  own.  It  is  wedded  to  the  Venus 
of  whom  he  had  but  a  glimpse,  and  considering  that 
the  heart  had  belonged  to  a  Chartist,  to  a  lover  of 
equality  and  a  man  of  the  people,  the  reader  will  allow 
that  it  did  not  make  a  very  indiscriminate  selection. 

Alton  Locke  availed  himself  of  a  confidant  not  very 
likely  to  betray  his  secret.  This  was  a  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery  resembling  his  mistress,  and  before  it 
he  used  to  spend  all  his  spare  hours,  "  feeling  the  hap 
pier  for  staring  and  staring,  and  whispering  to  the  dead 
canvas  the  extravagances  of  his  idolatry."  We  are 
wrong.  A  few  of  the  spare  hours  were  lost  in  Hyde- 
park,  into  which  the  youth  ever  and  anon  rushed  to 
search  for  his  mistress  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  riders, 
and  to  pour  out  his  venom  upon  the  more  fortunate 
aristocratic  gentlemen  "  who  might  sit  face  to  face  with 
ladies,"  and  enjoy  the  feast  forbidden  to  meaner  men. 
They  might  see  his  Juliet,  though  he  was  denied  the 
gratification ;  and  what  right  had  they  to  look  upon 
her,  "  who  could  not  adore,  appreciate  that  beauty  as 
he  did  ?"  At  least  they  had  not  suffered  for  her  as  he 
had  done ;  they  had  not  stood  in  "  rain  and  frost, 
fatigue,  and  blank  despair — watching — watching — 
month  after  month  ;  and  he  roas  making  coats  for  them  ! 
The  very  garment  he  was  stitching  at  might  in  a  day's 
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time  be  in  her  presence — touching  her  dress ;  and  its 
wearer  bowing  and  smiling  and  whispering  ;  he  luid  not 
bought  that  bliss  by  watching  in  the  rain.  It  made 
him  mad  to  think  of  it."  Now,  we  really  must  appeal 
to  the  good  sense  of  this  author,  for  we  presume  he  is 
not  as  mad  as  his  hero,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
would  happen  if  we  were  all  to  conduct  ourselves  in  this 
fashion,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  first  bishop's  daughter 
we  met,  to  dive  into  all  the  parks,  one  after  the  other, 
in  search  of  our  flame,  and  to  curse  every  man  we 
encountered  on  the  road  who  might  chance  to  have  a. 
better  coat  on  his  back  than  our  means  enabled  us  to 
buy  ?  What  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gan 
der.  What  a  tailor  may  do  with  impunity  a  lawyer's 
clerk  may  attempt  without  fear.  Fancy  the  foreman 
and  journeymen  builders  now  setting  up  like  magic  the 
enormous  structure  in  Hyde-park,  dropping  their  tools 
every  half-hour  in  the  day,  and  capering  wildly  into 
Rotten-row  to  "  feast  their  eyes"  upon  the  ladies,  to 
make  faces  at  the  gentlemen,  and  to  vow  eternal  ven 
geance  against  society  for  not  providing  a  beauty  and  a 
fortune  for  every  humble  genius  in  the  country  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  the  building  would  be  up  in  time  for  the 
Exhibition  ?  Can  business  go  on  if  it  is  not  attended 
to  ?  Can  we  live  without  businessi  Is  there  any  coun 
try  under  the  moon  where  bread  and  cheese  are  obtained 
by  the  multitude  without  untiring  labour  ?  If  so,  let  us 
know  its  latitude,  that  we  may  emigrate  forthwith,  and 
so  relieve  ourselves  of  the  curse  inflicted  upon  man  when 
he  fell. 

It  was  during  his  love  dream  that  the  tailor  grew 
into  a  poet.     He  fancied  himself  the  Corsair,  an  inti- 
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mate  of  Leonidas,  and  a  familiar  of  "  the  Maccabee  who 
stabbed  the  Sultan's  elephant,  and  saw  him  crushed 
beneath  its  falling  bulk."  It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  be 
too  critical  in  the  case  of  a  confessed  lunatic,  and  we 
shall  therefore  not  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  Alton 
Locke's  anathemas  against  society,  at  this  period,  for 
not  selecting  all  the  geniuses  from  all  the  workshops 
and  sending  them  in  batches  to  the  University — for 
"  not  comparing  foreheads"  at  a  workman's  meeting, 
and  for  suffering  the  artisan  to  undergo  day  after  day 
"  the  soulless  routine  of  mechanical  labour."  Heaven 
knows  few  are  spared  that  same  "soulless  routine," 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  poorest  intellectual 
spider  that  spins  his  brains  for  bread,  and  that  society 
just  now  has  much  more  serious  work  to  do  than  to 
hunt  after  poets  on  shopboards.  Inspired  tailors,  says 
Mr.  Locke,  unless  they  are  caught  and  carefully  provid 
ed  for,  "  must  either  dream  or  agitate."  They  had 
much  better  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their  spirits  quiet 
— at  all  events  if  the  relations  between  their  masters 
and  themselves  are  to  be  improved ;  and  from  all 
accounts,  they  need  mending. 

Alton's  master  dying,  his  son  took  to  business  in  the 
"  show  trade."  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  a 
strike  in  the  workshop.  Amongst  those  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  "sweating"  system  was  our  hero. 
Government  is  of  course  soundly  rated  for  not  compel 
ling  master  tailors  to  do  their  duty  by  their  men — that 
is  to  say,  for  not  insuring  regular  employment,  short 
hours,  and  high  wages.  Alas,  poor  Government! 
Let  it  attempt  the  Herculean  feat !  No  time  fitter  for 
the  rare  experiment  than  the  era  which  has  seen  the 
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State  deliberately  withdrawing  from  all  interference 
between  labour  and  capital,  and  leaving  the  field  of 
industry  clear  of  all  protective  laws.  Alton  Locke 
thrown  out  of  employment  is  offered  a  situation 
with  the  bookseller,  with  the  certainty  of  succeed 
ing  to  the  stock  and  business.  No  bad  offer  for  a 
beggared  tailor;  but  the  bilious  gentleman  refuses  it, 
and  persists  in  gnashing  his  teeth  at  society.  He 
resolves  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  where  his  cousin  is 
studying  (we  had  been  told  before  that  he  was  an 
Oxford  undergraduate — but  let  that  pass),  and  to 
obtain  his  aid  in  the  publication  of  certain  verses  to 
which  the  tailor  had  given  birth.  On  the  road  to 
Cambridge  a  characteristic  incident  occurs.  Alton 
Locke  reaches  a  wood  which  is  entered  from  the  road 
by  a  gate.  Through  the  gate  comes  a  gentleman,  the 
owner  of  the  property,  with  an  air  of  superiority  which, 
"  please  God !"  he  shall  not  have  "  for  ever."  Curiosity 
conquering  pride,  as  the  writer  has  it,  Locke  begs  per 
mission  to  stray  into  the  copse,  and  receives  it.  He  is 
astonished  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  ask  leave  to 
inspect  "  the  fresh,  clean  face  of  God's  earth."  It 
never  occurs  to  this  unbiassed  reasoner  that  the  rich 
man's  castle  is  as  sacred  as  the  poor  man's  hut.  Pray, 
are  Chartist  gardens  open  to  every  passer-by?  Is 
there  no  such  thing  as  intrusion  on  the  poor  man's 
privacy  ?  Will  your  leveller  never  keep  his  line  and 
plummet  straight  ? 

He  arrives  at  the  University.  His  cousin  receives 
him  well,  and  promises  to  advance  his  interests.  The 
return  is  unceasing  abuse  of  the  educated  classes,  and 
an  imperative  demand  why  the  working  classes  are  not 
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to  have  University  bringing  up  as  well  as  their  betters. 
To  show  his  earnestness,  the  cousin  introduces  Locko 
to  a  young  nobleman,  who  at  once  gives  the  man 
employment,  although  the  latter  steadily  refuses  to  say 
"  my  Lord"  to  an  individual  who  is  clearly  "  no  lord  of 
his."  Walking  one  day  in  the  College  gardens,  Locke 
meets  that  nobleman  with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  She  is  the 
dark  beauty  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  The  Dean  is 
staying  at  Cambridge  with  his  niece  and  daughter, 
Lord  Lynedale  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  dark  lady, 
and  he  requests  the  poet-tailor  to  call  upon  the  Dean 
the  following  day  with  his  poems.  Not  so  badly 
treated  after  all,  Master  Alton  Locke  !  The  poet  takes 
his  verses  to  the  hotel,  and  sees  his  "  Lilian"  once  again, 
"  the  child  of  sixteen,  blossomed  into  the  woman  of 
twenty."  The  Dean  is  all  kindness ;  he  is  about  to 
return  to  his  residence  within  a  few  miles  of  Cambridge, 
and  he  invites  his  humble  visitor  to  spend  a  few  days 
there  with  his  cousin.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  deserving 
of  great  reprobation,  and  shows  utter  heartlessness  and 
the  contempt  of  the  higher  classes  for  obscure  merit, 
and  deserves  to  be  written  in  print  for  the  exacerbation 
of  all  working  people  ;  but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot 
but  respect  the  old  Dean  for  his  urbanity,  and  heartily 
wish  that  all  men  were  like  him. 

The  visit  was  paid.  The  dark  lady  proved  dogmatic, 
and  disagreeable ;  the  fair  one  grew  fairer,  and  Mr. 
Alton  Locke  now  entertained  serious  intentions  of 
calling  Mr.  Dean  "  father."  The  latter  had  applied  to 
his  publisher  with  a  view  of  bringing  into  the  world 
the  productions  of  Mr.  Locke's  muse,  and  the  matter 
was  arranged  upon  condition  that  the  poet  would  con- 
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sent  to  expunge  certain  political  passages  which  jarred 
with  the  main  current  of  the  verse.  Locke  consented 
to  the  proposition,  and  took  leave  of  the  Deanery  more 
intoxicated  with  his  consuming  passion  than  ever. 
Reaching  London,  the  poet  attached  himself  to  a 
Republican  journal,  but  soon  gave  offence  to  its  con 
ductor  by  refusing  to  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  paper. 
The  very  day  that  he  received  his  dismissal,  he  passed 
a  church  door  towards  which  many  carriages  were 
tending.  He  stopped  and  saw  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
descend ;  they  were  the  dark  lady  and  Lord  Lynedale. 
Lilian  was  there  too,  her  eye  caught  that  of  the  poet, 
who  in  gratitude  for  one  smile  of  recognition,  and  to 
prove  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  rushed  wildly 
from  the  church  door  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached 
Regent-circus,  where  "he  shook  hands  earnestly  with 
the  crossing  sweeper  and  gave  him  his  last  twopence." 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  incorri 
gible  growler.  The  good  Dean  invites  the  poet,  whose 
verses  have  appeared  and  been  favourably  received,  to 
meet  the  chief  literary  celebrities  of  the  day  at  his  house 

in  town.     Amongst  the  company  is  the  renowned 

Ambassador.  The  great  man  expresses  a  desire  to 
know  the  youth.  He  approaches  him  with  intense 
benignity,  and  hopes  his  influential  friends  will  consent 
to  part  with  him,  that  he,  the  Ambassador,  may  have 
the  happiness  of  sending  him  to  the  German  university. 
Why,  this  journeyman  tailor,  this  ninth  part  of  a  man, 
this  stunted  sickly  piece  of  irritable  humanity,  has  the 
luck  of  20  aristocrats  as  times  go ;  yet  he  must,  for 
sooth,  write  two  whole  volumes  of  spleen  and  rancour 
to  prove  the  hardship  of  his  lot  and  the  oppression  of 
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the  great.  Where,  we  ask,  is  the  hardship — where  the 
oppression  ?  Suddenly  a  libel  appears  against  him  in 
the  democratic  journal  which  he  has  quitted,  and  Alton 
Locke  loses  his  popularity  amongst  the  fraternity  of 
Chartists.  In  his  attempts  to  recover  their  good  opinion, 
the  excited  man  commits  himself  in  an  agricultural 
riot,  is  seized  as  a  ringleader,  and  tried  for  his  life. 
The  evidence  of  a  witness  saves  him  from  the  gallows, 
but  he  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  'of 
three  years.  During  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment, 
Alton  Locke  is  allowed  to  devote  his  time  to  study, 
and  to  such  other  occupations  as  he  himself  selects ; 
and  when  he  quits  the  gaol,  at  the  period  of  the  last 
French  Revolution,  he  has  so  far  profited  by  his  read 
ing  and  reflection  as  to  determine  to  head  the  memora 
ble  Chartist  movement  of  the  10th  of  April.  The 
ridiculous  upshot  of  that  terrible  business  is  surpassed 
by  the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Locke's  conduct  immediately 
afterwards.  Alton's  cousin,  it  would  appear,  was  a 
special  constable  on  the  day  in  question,  and  after  the 
ignoble  dispersion  of  the  violent  mob,  Alton  walking 
much  disgusted  and  mortified,  stumbled  upon  his  belted 
relative  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cavendish-square, 
"  the  very  part  where  Lilian  lived."  The  Chartist 
followed  the  special  until  the  latter  actually  "  stopped 
at  the  Dean's  house,  knocked,  and  entered  without 
parley."  The  Chartist  knocked  also,  was  admitted, 
and  requested  to  "  sit  down  in  the  hall."  A  moment 
afterwards  and  he  heard  the  maids  below  giggling 
about  "  the  young  couple"  upstairs.  Another  minute 
and  he  heard  voices  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  rises, 
opens  the  drawing-room  door  noiselessly,  and  creeps  in 
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like  a  cat.  Horror !  his  cousin  is  there ;  so  is  Lilian. 
"  Their  arms  were  round  each  other,  her  head  lay  upon 
his  breast  ....  their  lips  met  and  clung  together  .  .  .  ." 
Alton  rushed  from  the  room.  It  was  time.  Faint, 
giddy,  and  blind,  he  clung  to  the  staircase.  His  cousin 
followed  him.  Alton  struck  out  with  his  right,  which 
the  special  parried  cleverly  with  his  left,  and  sent  the 
Chartist  reeling,  drawing  first  blood.  "  Sneering  foot 
men"  then  removed  the  intruder  from  the  hall  to  the 
street,  which  no  sooner  had  he  reached  than  "  he  strode 
and  staggered  on,  through  street  after  street,  running 
blindly  against  passengers,  dashing  under  horses'  heads, 
heedless  of  warnings  and  execrations,  till  he  found 
himself,  he  knew  not  how,  on  Waterloo- bridge." 
About  to  make  the  fatal  plunge,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  drunken  tailor — a  fellow  workman — who 
was  already  on  the  parapet  and  in  the  act  of  leaping 
too.  Alton  dragged  down  the  brother  criminal,  who 
started  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him  for  "the 
wilderness  of  Bermondsey,"  Locke  dashing  after  him. 
The  pestilent  abode  of  the  drunkard  was  reached. 
Beneath  the  flooring  a  melancholy  rushlight  revealed  a 
filthy  sewer.  Upon  the  floor,  covered  by  a  coat,  were 
three  dead  bodies,  wife  and  children.  What  need  to 
dwell  upon  this  picture ;  That  night  the  rescued  tailor 
tried  a  second  and  more  successful  leap  into  a  foul  and 
poisonous  ditch  behind  his  wretched  home,  and  the 
next  morning  Alton  Locke  woke  with  his  bnain  on  fire, 
and  his  body  in  possession  of  a  raging  fever. 

Now  comes  our  moral !  By  degrees  the  fever  relaxes 
its  fierce  hold,  and  the  liberated  man  recovers.  But  who 
is  at  his  side  ?  The  dark  lady — the  dogmatic  and  dis- 
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agreeable  beauty — Lord  Lynedakfe  wife — the  Earl  of 
Ellerton's  widow !  Yes,  much  has  happened.  Lyue- 
dale  has  succeeded  to  his  father's  title — has  died  a  vio 
lent  death,  and  left  his  widow  very  poor,  but  chastened 
and  corrected.  As  strong  medicines  carry  off  the  impu 
rities  of  the  body,  so  the  fever  has  removed  all  the 
former  violence  and  vindictiveness  of  the  Chartist.  He 
is  fit  for  instruction  and  ready  to  receive  it ;  and  he 
does  receive  it  with  a  vengeance  from  the  highly  gifted 
and  well  informed  Lady  Ellerton,  who  assures  him  that 
Christ  was  "  a  great  Reformer  and  true  Conservative'1'' — 
"  a  true  demagogue  and  a  perfect  artist'1'1 — was  tempted 
"  like  every  genius  !  to  use  His  creative  powers  for  selfish 
ends" — had  borne  "  the  sorrows  of  genius" — had  "  fought 
with  bigotry  and  stupidity" — had  wept  over  Jerusalem 
" in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  patriotism" — that 
Camille  Desmoulins  revealed  "an  Almighty  truth," 
when  he  spoke  of  the  "  bon  sans-culotte  Jesus"  and 
that  property  qualification  may  be  opposed,  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  claimed  rightfully  and 
successfully,  if  Chartism  will  but  undertake  its  crusade 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  of  all  "  heroes,  poets,  and  phi 
losophers,"  is  the  only  "  real  demagogue,  the  speaker  to 
man  simply  as  man,  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
the  stern  foe  of  the  Scribe  and  the  Pharisee."  The 
effect  of  this  singular  revelation  is  as  miraculous  as  the 
revelation  itself.  The  Chartist  is  redeemed;  "he  hid 
his  face  in  the  coverlet,  and  burst  out  into  a  long,  low, 
and  yet  most  happy  weeping."  A  brother  Chartist  is 
at  his  side  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Suddenly 
this  one  jumps  up  with  brimming  eyes,  and  cries  out, 
10* 
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"  I  see  it,  I  see  it  *all  now.  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  ! 
what  infidels  we  have  been." 

But  the  moral  is  not  ended  yet.  Poetical  justice 
requires  the  punishment  of  the  tailor's  cousin,  who  had 
cozened  the  tailor  out  of  his  bride.  After  his  conver 
sion,  Alton  Locke  inquires  of  Lady  Ellerton  how  the 
young  gentleman  finds  himself.  She  shakes  her  head. 
"  He  is  no  more  !"  "  Dead  ?"  "  Yes,  of  typhus  fever ; 
and  not  only  he,  but  his  servant  who  brushed  his 
clothes,  and  the  shopman  who  had  a  few  days  before 
brought  him  a  new  coat  home."  Ah,  the  new  coat ! 
The  reader  remembers  the  coat  with  which  the  three 
corpses  were  covered  in  Bermondsey.  Perfect  and  most 
professional  contrivance  !  The  tailor's  rival  falls  a  vic 
tim  to  the  ';  sweating  system."  The  emporium  of 
fashion"  is  Nemesis  disguised  in  a  paletot,  and  the 
united  cause  of  betrayed  affection  and  high  prices  is 
fully  avenged. 

And  this  is  Chartism !  And  this  is  the  book  of  a 
man  of  the  people,  addressed  to  those  who  are  answer 
able  for  the  workman's  wrongs  and  bound  to  repair 
them !  This  is  the  life-history  of  a  tailor — the  charge 
of  democracy  against  aristocracy — the  plea  of  labour 
against  capital !  Reader,  do  not  believe  it !  Be  more 
faithful  to  your  brother  labourer,  and  refuse  to  accept 
these  perverted  utterances  for  the  plain  unvarnished 
story  which  we  shall  be  the  first  to  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  honest  industry.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
for  poverty  and  labour.  The  world  has  already  roused 
itself  to  a  consciousness  of  the  momentous  fact.  Society 
strengthens  every  hour  the  handa  of  Government,  and 
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every  hour  shall  find  us  more  clearly  ascertaining  duty, 
more  anxious  to  fulfil  it.  The  bodily  health  of  the 
masses — their  moral  and  intellectual  culture — their 
spiritual  well-being — their  social  and  political  rights 
have  more  interest  to-day  for  every  class  in  the  State 
than  any  other  subject.  The  necessity  of  solving  the 
difficulties  of  the  many-sided  question  of  the  claims  of 
labour  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged  to  be  paramount. 
The  fate  of  England  for  the  future  no  doubt  largely 
depends  upon  her  wisdom  and  intelligence  to-day.  We 
have  no  fear  of  her  ultimate  happiness  and  triumph. 
There  is  no  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  the  generous 
activity  of  the  well  disposed.  Even  such  wild  and 
wanton  teaching  as  that  with  which  we  have  been  deal 
ing  can  operate  but  as  a  feather  against  the  wholesome 
living  tide  that  pours  steadily  and  surely  on  towards  the 
abiding  shores  of  blessed  civilization. 
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UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  * 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  copies  of  this  book,  according  to 
its  title-page,  are  circulating  among  the  American  peo 
ple,  but  three  times  as  many  thousands  more  have 
probably  issued  from  the  American  press  since  the 
title-page  was  written.  According  to  the  Boston  Tra 
veller,  the  aiithoress  has  already  received  from  her  pub 
lishers  the  sum  of  "  $10,300  as  her  copyright  premium 
on  three  months'  sales  of  the  work — we  believe  the 
largest  sum  of  money  ever  received  by  any  author, 
either  American  or  European,  from  the  sales  of  a  single 
work  in  so  short  a  period  of  time."  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  is  at  every  railway  book-stall  in  England,  and  in 
every  third  traveller's  hand.  The  book  is  a  decided 
hit.  It  takes  its  place  with  "  Pickwick,"  with  Louis  Na 
poleon,  with  the  mendicant  who  suddenly  discovers  him 
self  heir  to  £20,000  a-year,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  man 
whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  fall  asleep  Nobody, 
and  to  awake  in  the  morning  an  institution  in  the  land. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  respect  for  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  revealed  in  the  pictorial 
frontispiece.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is  an  aboli 
tionist,  and  her  book  is  a  vehement  and  unrestrained 
argument  in  favour  of  her  creed.  She  does  not  preach 
a  sermon,  for  men  are  accustomed  to  nap  and  nod 

*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly,  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Twentieth  Thousand.     Boston  ;  Jewett  &.  Co.     1852. 
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under  the  pulpit ;  she  does  not  indite  a  philosophical 
discourse,  for  philosophy  is  exacting,  is  solicitous  for 
truth,  and  scorns  exaggeration.  Nor  does  the  lady 
condescend  to  survey  her  intricate  subject  in  the  capa 
city  of  a  judge,  for  the  judicial  seat  is  fixed  high  above 
human  passion,  and  she  is  in  no  temper  to  mount  it. 
With  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  the  clever  authoress  takes 
the  shortest  road  to  her  purpose,  and  strikes  at  the  con 
victions  of  her  readers  by  assailing  their  hearts.  She 
cannot  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand, 
but  she  has  learnt  to  perfection  the  craft  of  the  advo- 
,  cate.  Euclid,  she  well  knows,  is  no  child  for  effecting 
social  revolutions,  but  an  impassioned  song  may  set  a 
world  in  conflagration.  Who  shall  deny  to  a  true 
woman  the  use  of  her  true  weapons  ?  We  are  content 
to  warn  the  unsuspecting  reader  of  their  actual  presence. 
Perhaps  there  is,  after  all,  but  one  method  of  carrying 
on  a  crusade,  and  that  unscrupulous  fighting  is  the 
rightful  warfare  of  the  crusader.  Mrs.  Stowe  having 
made  up  her  mind  that  slavery  is  an  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
annihilation  of  the  pernicious  system.  From  the  first 
page  of  her  narrative  to  the  last  this  idea  is  paramount 
in  her  mind,  and  colours  all  her  drawing.  That  she 
will  secure  proselytes  we  take  for  granted ;  for  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  inoculate  with  passionate 
zeal  the  strong-hearted  as  well  as  the  feeble-minded. 
That  she  will  convince  the  world  of  the  purity  of  her 
own  motives  and  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  sin  she 
denounces  is  equally  clear ;  but  that  she  will  help,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  towards  the  removal  of  the  gigantic 
evil  that  afflicts  her  soul  is  a  point  upon  which  we  may 
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express  the  greatest  doubt;  nay,  is  a  matter  upon 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  very  little  doubt  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  certain  that  the  very  readiest  way 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  slavery  in  these  critical  times  is  to 
direct  against  all  slaveholders  in  America  the  oppro 
brium  and  indignation  which  such  works  as  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  are  sure  to  excite. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  in  this  place  and  in 
detail  the  plot  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  striking  production ;  for 
striking  and  meritorious  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  lady 
has  great  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character ;  her  hand 
is  vigorous  and  firm,  her  mastery  over  human  feeling 
is  unquestionable,  and  her  humourous  efforts  are  unim 
peachable.  We  know  of  no  book  in  which  the  negro 
character  finds  such  successful  interpretation,  and  ap 
pears  so  life-like  and  so  fresh.  The  scenes  in  which  the 
negroes  are  represented  at  their  domestic  labours  or  con 
versing  with  each  other  reveal  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  negro  life,  and  a  capacity  for  displaying  it  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  The  slang  of  "Ethiopian  Sere- 
naders"  for  once  gives  place  to  thoughts  and  language 
racy  of  the  soil,  and  we  need  not  say  how  refreshing  it 
is  to  be  separated  for  a  season  from  the  conventional 
Sambo  of  the  modern  stage.  But  even  as  an  artist 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  not  faultless.  She  exhibits  but  ordinary 
ability  in  the  construction  of  her  story.  Her  narrative 
is  rather  a  succession  of  detached  scenes  than  a  com 
pact,  well-jointed  whole ;  and  many  of  the  scenes  are 
tedious  from  their  similarity  and  repetition.  The  read 
er  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  two  heroes,  but  their 
streams  of  adventure  never  blend.  The  scene  closes 
upon  Uncle  Tom  to  open  upon  George  Harris,  and  it 
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closes  upon  George  Harris  to  open  upon  Uncle  Tom — 
a  style  of  proceeding  well  understood  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  where  the  facetice  of  Wright  must  duly  relieve 
the  diablerie  of  O.  Smith — but  certainly  not  yet  recog 
nized  m  the  classic  realms  of  art. 

Uncle  Tom  is  the  slave  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the  proprietor 
of  a  certain  estate  in  Kentucky,  which  has  fallen  into 
disorder  in  consequence  of  the  speculative  habits  of  its 
owner,  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  tale,  is  forced  to  part 
not  only  with  Uncle  Tom,  but  with  a  young  quadroon 
woman  named  Eliza,  the  servant  of  Mrs.  Shelby,  and 
the  wife  of  George  Hams,  a  slave  upon  a  neighbouring 
estate.  Uncle  Tom  is  carried  off  Mr.  Shelby's  estate  by 
the  new  purchaser,  one  Mr.  Haly ;  but  Eliza,  dreading 
separation  from  her  husband  and  her  subsequent  fate, 
takes  flight  with  her  child,  and  is  ultimately  joined  to 
her  mate  on  the  free-soil  of  Canada.  The  two  volumes 
of  which  the  book  is  made  up  are  occupied,  as  we  have 
hinted,  with  the  adventures  of  Uncle  Tom  and  George 
Harris,  until  the  former  dies  a  Christian  martyr,  and  the 
latter  becomes  a  model  liberator  in  the  black  Republic 
of  Liberia. 

Uncle  Tom  is  a  paragon  of  virtue.  He  is  more  than 
mortal  in  his  powers  of  endurance,  in  his  devotion,  in 
his  self-denial,  in  his  Christian  profession  and  practice, 
and  in  his  abhorrence  of  spirituous  liquors.  When  Mr. 
Haly  in  his  turn  sold  Tom  to  a  new  master,  the  good- 
natured  owner  informed  his  new  acquisition  that  he 
would  make  him  "  coachy"  on  condition  that  he  would 
not  get  drunk  more  than  once  a  week,  unless  in  cases 
of  emergency,  whereupon  "  Tom  looked  surprised  and 
rather  hurt,  and  said,  '  I  never  drink,  Mas'r.' "  This 
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may  be  taken  as  a  keynote  to  the  tune  Tom  is  eternally 
playing  for  our  edification  and  moral  improvement.  He 
always  "  looks  surprised  and  rather  hurt"  on  such  occa 
sions.  He  is  described  as  a  fine,  powerful  negro,  walking 
through  the  world  with  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  vir 
tuous  indignation  on  his  lips,  both  ready  to  be  called 
into  requisition  on  the  slightest  provocation,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  at  work  or  at  play,  by  your  leave 
or  without  it,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
superiors,  or  for  the  castigation  of  his  equals.  A  pro 
minent  fault  of  this  production  is  indicated  in  these 
facts.  In  her  very  eagerness  to  accomplish  her  amiable 
intention,  Mrs.  Stowe  ludicrously  stumbles  and  falls  very 
far  short  of  her  object.  She  should  surely  have  con 
tented  herself  with  proving  the  infamy  of  the  slave 
system,  and  not  been  tempted  to  establish  the  superiority 
of  the  African  nature  over  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
of  every  other  known  race.  We  have  read  some  novels 
in  our  time,  and  occupied  not  a  few  precious  hours  in 
the  proceedings  of  their  heroines  and  heroes ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  encountered  either 
gentle  knight  or  gentler  dame  to  whom  we  could  not 
easily  have  brought  home  the  imputation  of  human 
frailty.  The  mark  of  the  first  fall  has  been  there,  though 
the  hues  might  be  of  the  faintest.  Now,  if  Adam, 
before  his  decline,  had  been  a  black,  as  some  ethnolo 
gists  still  insist,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  more 
thoroughly  without  flaw  than  Uncle  Tom.  In  him  the 
said  mark  is  eradicated  once  and  for  ever.  He  represents 
in  his  person  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  we 
know,  in  modern  times,  of  that  laudable  principle,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  man  presents  his  left  cheek  to  be 
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smitten  after  his  first  has  been  slapped.  The  more  you 
"  larrup"  Uncle  Tom  the  more  he  blesses  you ;  the 
greater  the  bodily  agony  the  more  intense  becomes  his 
spiritual  delight.  The  more  he  ought  to  complain,  the 
more  he  doesn't ;  the  less  he  has  cause  for  taking  a 
pleasant  view  of  life  and  human  dealings,  the  less  he 
finds  reason  to  repine ;  and  his  particular  sentiments 
are  all  to  match.  Tom  has  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Shelby  will  not  wish  him  "  good  by"  before  he  starts 
off  for  the  south  with  Mr.  Haly.  "  That  ar  hurt  me 
more  than  sellin,  it  did."  Tom's  wife  is  heart-broken  at 
his  departure,  and  naturally  reproaches  Mr.  Shelby  for 
turning  him  into  money.  Tom,  always  superior  to 
human  nature,  tenderly  rebukes  her.  "  I'll  tell  ye, 
Chloe,  it  goes  agin  me  to  hear  one  word  agin  Mas'r. 
Wasn't  he  put  into  my  arms  a  baby!  It's  natur  I 
should  think  a  heap  of  him."  Tom  "  had  every  facility 
and  temptation  to  dishonesty,"  but  his  "  simplicity  of 
nature  was  impregnable,"  and  he  was  never  known  to 
make  a  mistake  in  his  life,  although  "  trusted  to  an 
unlimited  extent  by  a  careless  master,  who  handed  him 
a  bill  without  looking  at  it,  and  pocketed  the  change 
without  counting  it."  What  have  we  been  doing  all 
these  years,  during  which  at  a  great  cost  of  time, 
labour,  and  money,  we  have  despatched  missionary 
after  missionary  to  the  heathen,  but  neglected  needful 
labours  at  home  in  order  to  effect  works  of  supereroga 
tion  abroad?  Before  we  export  another  white  enthu 
siast  from  Exeter-hall,  let  us  import  a  dozen  or  two 
blacks  to  teach  Exeter-hall  its  most  obvious  Christian 
duties.  If  Mrs.  Stowe's  portraiture  is  correct,  and  if 
Uncle  Tom  is  a  type  of  a  class,  we  deliberately  assert 
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that  we  have  nothing  more  to  communicate  to  the 
negro,  but  everything  to  learn  from  his  profession  and 
practice.  No  wonder  that  Tom  works  miracles  by  his 
example.  Such  sudden  conversions  from  brutality  to 
humility,  from  glaring  infidelity  to  the  most  childlike 
belief,  as  are  presented  to  our  admiration  in  these  vo 
lumes,  have  never  been  wrought  on  earth  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  One  of  the  best  sketches  in  the 
book  is  that  of  a  little  black  imp,  by  name  Topsy,  who 
loves  lying  for  the  sake  of  lying,  who  is  more  mis 
chievous  than  a  monkey,  and  in  all  respects  as  ignorant; 
yet  she  has  hardly  had  time  to  remove  from  her  soul  the 
rubbish  accumulated  there  from  her  birth,  and  to  pre 
pare  her  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  most  practical 
truths,  before — without  any  sufficient  reason — "  a  ray 
of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly  love,  penetrates  the 
darkness  of  her  heathen  soul,"  and  enables  her  in  due 
time  to  accept  the  responsible  appointment  of  missionary 
to  a  station  in  Africa.  Uncle  Tom  not  only  converts  by 
his  arguments  Mr.  St.  Clare,  his  master  in  New-Orleans, 
who  is  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  as 
shrewd  a  hand  in  a  discussion  as  you  are  ever  likely  to 
encounter,  but  positively  redeems  in  a  moment  from 
utter  savageness  and  the  lowest  degradation  wretches  in 
whom  the  sense  of  feeling  is  extinct,  and  from  whom 
we  have  been  taught,  until  Tom  took  them  in  hand,  to 
recoil  in  horror.  It  is  no  respect  for  religion  that  we 
feel  when  Tom,  beaten  almost  to  death  by  his  owner, 
is  visited  by  a  poor  woman,  who  offers  him  water  to 
relieve  his  mortal  pains,  but  who  is  quietly  informed  by 
the  sufferer  that  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is  better  than 
drink.  Well-fed  and  comfortably-housed  hypocrisy  is 
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apt  to  deliver  itself  of  such  utterances,  but  certainly  not 
true  piety  in  its  hours  of  anguish  and  physical  extre 
mity.  A  quadroon  slave  called  Gassy  is  introduced  to 
the  reader  under  the  most  painful  circumstances.  Her 
career  has  been  one  of  compelled  vice  until  her  spirit 
has  finally  acquired  a  wild  and  positively  fiendish  charac 
ter.  You  read  the  authoress's  vivid  descriptions,  you 
note  the  creature's  conduct,  and  you  are  convinced  that 
it  will  take  years  to  restore  human  tenderness  to  that 
bruised  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  belief  in  Heaven  and  its 
solemn  and  mysterious  promises.  But  you  err !  In  an 
instant,  and  most  miraculously,  "  the  long  winter  of 
despair,  the  ice  of  years  gives  way,  and  the  dark  despair 
ing  woman  weeps  and  prays."  She,  too,  "  yields  at  once, 
aud  with  her  whole  soul,  to  every  good  influence,  and 
becomes  a  devout  and  tender  Christian." 

This  monstrous  instance  is  outdone  by  another. 
Sambo  and  Quimbo  are  two  black  rascals,  who  have 
been  trained  "  in  savageness  and  brutality  as  systemati 
cally  as  bull-dogs,  and,  by  long  practice  in  hardness 
and  cruelty,  have  brought  their  whole  nature  to  about 
the  same  range  of  capacities."  When  we  first  behold 
them  we  are  told  to  mark  "  their  coarse,  dark,  heavy 
features ;  their  great  eyes,  rolling  enviously  on  each 
other ;  their  barbarous,  guttural,  half-brute  intonation  ; 
their  dilapidated  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind,"  and 
to  remember  the  apt  illustration  before  us  "  of  the  fact 
that  brutal  men  are  lower  even  than  animals."  So  long 
as  these  worthies  are  on  the  scene,  their  actions  corre 
spond  exactly  with  their  appearance,  and  with  the 
account  given  of  their  canine  bringing  up ;  they  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  the  worst,  when  their  restitu- 
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tion  to  humanity  seems  utterly  and  for  ever  hopeless, 
then  it  is  that  Tom  "  pours  forth  a  few  energetic  sen 
tences  of  that  wondrous  One, — his  life,  his  death,  his 
everlasting  presence  and  power  to  save," — that  "  they 
•weep — both  the  two  savage  men," — that  Tom  cries  to 
Heaven  to  give  him  two  more  souls,  and  that  the 
prayer  is  immediately  and  satisfactorily  answered  by 
their  happy  and  most  astounding  conversion.  Surely 
there  is  something  more  real  and  substantial  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  volumes  to  account  for  their  extraordinary 
popularity  than  such  absolute  and  audacious  trash.  It 
would  be  blasphemy  to  believe  in  such  revelations,  and 
common  sense  and  a  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  our  bet 
ter  nature  will  assuredly  prevent  all  but  the  veriest 
fanatics  from  accepting  as  truth  such  exaggerated  and 
unholy  fables. 

An  error  almost  as  fatal  as  the  one  adverted  to  is 
committed  by  our  authoress  in  the  pains  she  takes  to 
paint  her  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  quadroons  in  the  very 
whitest  white,  while  she  is  equally  careful  to  disfigure 
her  whites  with  the  very  blackest  black.  The  worst 
negroes  are  ultimately  taken  to  heaven,  but  few  of  the 
fair  colored  are  warranted,  living  or  dying,  without 
blemish.  The  case  of  Slavery  is  submitted  in  this  work, 
it  is  true,  to  the  reader's  enlightened  attention,  but  be 
fore  his  judgment  can  calmly  set  itself  to  work,  his 
sympathies  are  thoroughly  secured  by  a  lady  who  takes 
good  care  not  to  let  them  loose  again.  The  very  first 
scene  of  the  book  introduces  us  to  an  offensive  dealer 
in  slaves  and  to  a  slave  proprietor  without  feeling,  and 
both  are  bargaining  for  the  disposal  of  slaves  who,  in 
personal  appearance  and  in  moral  attainments,  are  not  to 
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be  surpassed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What 
becomes  of  the  judgment  under  such  an  ordeal,  if  the 
intellect  be  weak  and  the  heart  be  strong  ?  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  great  morals  are 
enforced  at  our  minor  theatres,  and  of  the  means  there 
taken  to  impress  the  imagination  and  to  instruct  the 
intellect  by  help  of  the  domestic  melodrama.  A  villain 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water  is  a  villain  indeed,  and 
a  persecuted  heroine  is  persecuted  beyond  endurance  in 
any  other  place.  It  is  very  easy  to  educe  startling  les 
sons  from  a  dramatic  work,  as  it  is  easy  enough  for  an 
artist  to  delineate  fear  by  painting  a  man  with  staring 
eyes,  open  mouth,  and  hair  on  end.  Truth,  however, 
demands  more  delicate  dealing,  and  art  that  would 
interpret  truth  must  watch  the  harmonies  of  Nature, 
which  charms  not  by  great  "  effects,"  but  by  her 
blended  symmetry  and  grace,  by  her  logical  and 
unforced  developments.  Did  we  know  nothing  of  the 
subject  treated  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  confess  that  we 
should  hesitate  before  accepting  much  of  her  coin  as 
sterling  metal.  Her  quadroon  girl  is  all  too  like  the 
applauded  slave  of  the  Victoria.  "  The  rich,  full  dark 
eye,  with  its  long  lashes — the  ripples  of  silky  black 
hair,  the  delicately-formed  hand  and  trim  foot  and 
ankle,  the  dress  of  the  neatest  possible  fit,  which  set  off 
to  advantage  her  finely-moulded  shape,  the  peculiar  air 
of  refinement,  the  softness  of  voice  and  manner,"  are 
insisted  upon  with  a  pertinacity  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  when  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  less-fortunately 
endowed  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Her 
husband,  George,  a  mulatto,  being  rather  blacker  than 
herself,  is  pointed,  according  to  rule,  in  still  brighter 
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colours.  He  is  "  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and 
pleasing  manners,"  is  "  a  general  favourite  in  the  factory" 
where  he  works,  "his  adroitness  and  ingenuity  cause 
him  to  be  considered  the  first  hand  in  the  place,"  and 
he  has  "  invented  a  machine  for  the  cleaning  of  hemp, 
which  displays  quite  as  much  mechanical  genius  as 
Whitney's  cotton-gin."  During  his  flight  to  Canada, 
George  disguises  himself.  Being  informed  of  the  cir 
cumstance,  we  are  introduced  to  an  hotel  in  Kentucky. 
"  It  was  late  in  a  drizzly  afternoon  that  a  traveller 
alighted  at  the  door.  He  was  very  tall,  with  a  dark 
Spanish  complexion,  fine  expressive  black  eyes,  and 
close  curling  hair,  also  of  a  glossy  blackness.  His  well- 
formed  aquiline  nose,  straight  thin  lips,  and  the  admi 
rable  contour  of  his  finely-formed  limbs,  impressed  the 
whole  company  instantly  with  the  idea  of  something 
uncommon."  Who  can  the  distinguished  stranger  be 
but  M.  Lemaitre  or  Mr.  Wallack,  representing  for  our 
approval  and  delight  George  Harris,  the  runaway 
mulatto  ?  If  we  have  any  doubt,  it  is  removed  at  once 
when  we  are  told  that  the  said  George  being  addressed 
by  a  stranger  at  the  hotel,  "  stood  up  like  a  rock,  and 
put  out  his  hand  with  the  air  of  a  prince,"  just  as  we 
have  seen  Lemaitre  do  it  as  Le  Docteur  JVoir.  An 
indifferent  advocate  may  make  one  of  two  mistakes. 
He  may  understate  his  client's  case,  or  he  may  over 
state  it.  Able  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  committed  the 
latter  fault,  and  will  suffer  in  the  minds  of  the  judicious 
from  the  female  error.  With  so  good  a  cause,  it  is  a 
pity  that  her  honest  zeal  should  have  outrun  discre 
tion. 

The  gravest  fault  of  the  book  has,  however,  to  be 
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mentioned.  Its  object  is  to  abolish  slavery.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  render  slavery  more  difficult  than  ever  of 
abolishment.  Its  very  popularity  constitutes  its  greatest 
difficulty.  It  will  keep  ill-blood  at  boiling  point,  and 
irritate  instead  of  pacifying  those  whose  proceedings 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  anxious  to  influence  on  behalf  of  human 
ity.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  not  required  to  con 
vince  the  haters  of  slavery  of  the  abomination  of  the 
"  institution  ;"  of  all  books,  it  is  the  least  calculated  to 
weigh  with  those  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  sla 
very  have  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  whose  interests  are 
involved  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  system.  If  slavery 
is  to  cease  in  America,  and  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  fought  and  bled  for  their  liberty  and  nobly 
won  it,  are  to  remove  the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  them 
for  forging  chains  for  others  which  they  will  not  tolerate 
on  their  own  limbs,  the  work  of  enfranchisement  must 
be  a  movement,  not  forced  upon  slave-owners,  but  volun 
tarily  undertaken,  accepted,  and  carried  out  by  the 
whole  community. 

There  is  no  federal  law  which  can  compel  the  Slave 
States  to  resign  the  "  property  "  which  they  hold.  The 
States  of  the  South  are  as  free  to  maintain  slavery  as 
are  the  States  of  the  North  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
scandal.  Let  the  attempt  be  made  imperiously  and 
violently  to  dictate  to  the  South,  and  from  that  hour 
the  Union  is  at  an  end.  We  are  aware  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  "  philanthropist  "  the  alternative  brings  no 
alarm ;  but  to  the  rational  thinker,  to  the  statesman, 
and  to  all  men  interested  in  the  world's  progress, 
the  disruption  of  the  bond  that  holds  the  American 
States  together  is  fraught  with  calamity,  with  which  the 
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present  evil  of  slavery — a  system  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  fall  to  pieces  under  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
and  its  own  infamy — bears  no  sensible  comparison. 
The  writer  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  and  similar  well- 
disposed  authors,  have  yet  to  learn  that  to  excite  the 
passions  of  their  readers  in  favour  of  their  philanthropic 
schemes,  is  the  very  worst  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  diffi 
culty,  which,  whoever  may  be  to  blame  for  its  existence, 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  social  organization  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  States,  and  cannot  be  forcibly 
removed  without  instant  anarchy,  and  all  its  accompa 
nying  mischief. 

Would  Mrs.  Stowe  have  liberty  proclaimed  through 
out  the  States  at  the  present  moment  ?  For  her  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  countrymen,  we  hope  not. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  blacks  in  America  are  pre 
pared  for  sudden  emancipation ;  and  if  they  are,  we 
are  certain  that  the  whites  are  wholly  incapable  of  ap 
preciating  the  blessing.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  "  Se 
cond  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,"  very 
properly  remarks  that  the  fanaticism  of  Abolitionists 
constitutes  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  emancipation, 
the  prejudices  of  Perpetuatists  another,  but  that  the 
jealousy  of  an  unscrupulous  Democracy  is  a  far  more 
terrible  obstacle  than  either.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
writer  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  last  year  observed,  that  "  the  whites  need  to  go 
through  a  training  for  freedom  scarcely  less  than  the 
blacks,  the  master  being  as  much  fettered  to  the  one 
end  of  the  chain  as  the  slave  to  the  other."  All  impar 
tial  witnesses  speak  to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  no  lover  of  slavery,  who  passed  years  in  the 
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United  States,  declares  that  slavery  is  a  positive  bless 
ing  to  every  negro  who  would  receive  nothing  but 
liberty  from  his  owner.  For,  in  truth,  what  is  liberty 
worth  to  the  possessor  if  it  be  accompanied  with  social 
degradation  of  the  worst  description  ?  The  manumitted 
slaves  of  Jamaica,  are,  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellows,  and  in  the  eye  of  God,  equals 
with  those  whose  actual  "  property "  they  were  the 
other  day.  Importance  no  longer  attaches  to  complex 
ion  in  that  Island.  The  white  and  colored  people  inter 
marry,  coloured  people  hold  responsible  offices,  and  are 
received  as  guests  at  the  Governor's  table.  An  Ameri 
can  who  visited  Jamaica  in  1850  states  that — 

"  At  the  Surrey  Assizes,  where  Sir  Joshua  Rowe  pre 
sided,  two  coloured  lawyers  were  sitting  at  the  Barristers' 
table,  and  of  the  jury  all  but  three  were  coloured. 
Seven-tenths  of  the  whole  police  force  of  the  Island, 
amounting  to  about  800  men,  were  estimated  to  be 
coloured.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of 
from  48  to  50  members,  ten  or  a  dozen  were  colourod  ; 
and  the  Public  Printers  of  the  Legislature,  who  were 
also  Editors  of  the  leading  Government  paper,  were 
both  coloured  men." 

Compare  this  salutary  state  of  things  with  the  certain 
doom  of  the  negro  suddenly  emancipated  by  his  Ameri 
can  master  !  The  democratic  horror  of  black  blood  in 
the  United  States  knows  no  bounds.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  a  pathetic  account  of  a  young  girl  he  met  on  board 
a  steamer  in  America,  who  was  rudely  summoned  from 
the  dinner  table  because — though  free  as  himself — she 
had  presumed — having  one  streak  of  negro  blood  in  her 
otherwise  unsullied  veins — to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  a 
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party  of  pure  whites.  He  had  previously  been  shocked 
by  remarking  that  no  coloured  man,  slave  or  freeman, 
how  far  soever  removed  from  the  negro  stock,  however 
respectable  his  appearance,  however  cultivated  his  mind, 
was  allowed  to  take  his  meals  while  the  very  meanest 
white  on  board  had  yet  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  What 
avail  the  pathetic  appeals,  the  painful  incidents,  the 
passionate  denunciations  with  which  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  abounds,  in  the  teeth  of  such  facts  as  these  ? 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  instinctive  and 
openly  proclaimed  physical  disgust  and  abhorrence  of 
the  negro  race  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South,  but  is  even 
more  strongly  evident  in  the  North  ;  that  it  is  no  offen 
sive  characteristic  of  the  slave  owner,  but  is  a  vice 
equally  rampant  in  the  self-satisfied  and  complacent 
soul  of  the  agitating  abolitionist.  Blacks  are  not  stocks 
or  stones  ;  we  know  them  to  be  capable  of  high  civiliza 
tion,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  the  noblest  emotions. 
Improved  public  opinion  all  over  the  world  is  doing 
much  for  them,  and  education  and  religion  are  doing 
still  more.  They  are  not  unconscious  of  their  social 
inferiority  in  republican  America,  for  they  are  hourly 
made  to  feel  it.  Imagine  them  liberated  to-morrow  in 
those  portions  of  the  United  States  where  they  outnum 
ber  the  whites,  and  where  they  would  only  have  to 
raise  their  liberated  hands  in  order  to  strike  down 
the  traditional  enemies  of  their  race,  their  once  tyranni 
cal  owners,  their  always  contemptuous  social  superiors. 
Hate  begets  hate,  and  a  war  of  races  secures  the  rapid 
deterioration  and  decline  of  all  the  combatants.  We 
may  well  shrink  before  rashly  inviting  so  bloody  and 
disastrous  a  conflict. 
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And  be  it  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  slaveowners  of 
the  South,  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
portentous  struggle,  and  have  of  late  years  shown  no 
indisposition  to  help  in  their  own  emancipation  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  slave,  provided  they  may  only  escape 
the  dire  catastrophe  we  speak  of.  It  is  certain  that 
a  large  class  of  slaveowners  in  the  South  are  most 
desirous  to  relieve  their  soil  of  the  stain  and  incon 
venience  of  Slavery,  if  the  tremendous  step  can  be 
taken  with  safety  to  all  parties  concerned  in  the  act 
of  liberation.  The  efforts  made  in  the  South  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  show  at  least  that  humanity 
is  not  dead  in  the  bosoms  of  the  proprietors.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  Horrors  in  connection  with  Slavery — 
itself  a  horror — unquestionably  exist ;  but  all  accounts 
— save  her  own,  and  those  of  writers  actuated  by  her 
extreme  views — concur  in  describing  the  general  condi 
tion  of  the  Southern  slave  as  one  of  comparative  happi 
ness  and  comfort,  such  as  many  a  free  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom  might  regard  with  envy.  One 
authority  on  this  point  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
In  the  year  1842,  a  Scotch  weaver,  named  William 
Thomson,  travelled  through  the  Southern  States.  He 
supported  himself  on  his  way  by  manual  labour ;  he 
mixed  with  the  humblest  classes,  black  and  white,  and 
on  his  return  home  he  published  an  account  of  his 
jouraeyings.  He  had  quitted  Scotland  a  sworn  hater 
of  slave  proprietors,  but  he  confessed  that  experience 
had  modified  his  views  on  this  subject  to  a  considerable 
degree.  He  had  witnessed  slavery  in  most  of  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  he  had  lived  for  weeks  among  negroes  in 
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Cotton  plantations,  and  he  asserted  that  he  had  never  be 
held  one-fifth  of  the  real  suffering  that  he  had  seen  among 
the  laboring  poor  in  England.  Nay,  more,  he  declared  : 

"  That  the  members  of  the  same  family  of  negroes 
are  not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those  of  workingmen 
in  Scotland,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  separate 
at  an  age  when  the  American  slave  is  running  about 
gathering  health  and  strength." 

Ten  years  have  not  increased  the  hardships  of  the 
Southern  slave.  During  that  period  colonization  has 
come  to  his  relief — education  has,  legally  or  illegally, 
found  its  way  to  his  cabin,  and  Christianity  has  added 
spiritual  consolations  to  his  allowed,  admitted  physical 
enjoyments.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  to  those  men 
of  the  South  who  have  done  their  best  for  the  negro 
under  the  institution  of  slavery  must  we  look  for  any 
great  effort  in  favour  of  emancipation,  and  they  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  events  in  those  parts 
declare  that  at  this  moment  "  there  are  powerful  and 
irresistible  influences  at  work  in  a  large  part  of  the  slave 
States  tending  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  within 
these  boundaries." 

We  can  well  believe  it.  The  world  is  working  its 
way  towards  liberty,  and  the  blacks  will  not  be  left 
behind  in  the  onward  march.  Since  the  adoption  of 
the  American  Constitution,  seven  States  have  volunta 
rily  abolished  slavery.  When  that  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  there  was  scarcely  a  free  black  in  the  coun 
try.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  free  blacks 
amount  to  41.3,1 73,  and  of  these  233,691  are  blacks  of 
the  South,  liberated  by  their  owners,  and  not  by  the 
force  of  law.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts. 
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Neither  can  we  deny  that,  desirable  as  negro  emancipa 
tion  may  be  in  the  United  States,  abolition  must  be  the 
result  of  growth,  not  of  revolution,  must  be  patiently 
wrought  out  by  means  of  the  American  Constitution, 
and  not  in  bitter  spite  of  it.  America  cannot  for  any 
time  resist  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  age,  and  it  is 
manifestly  her  interest  to  adapt  her  institutions  to  its 
temper.  That  she  will  eventually  do  so  if  she  be  not 
a  divided  household — if  the  South  be  not  goaded  to 
illiberality  by  the  North — if  public  writers  deal  with 
the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  justice,  charity, 
and  truth,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  doubt.  That 
she  is  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  age  is  manifest  from 
the  circumstance  that,  for  the  last  four  years,  she  has 
been  busy  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancipation  by  a 
method  that  has  not  failed  in  older  countries  to  remove 
national  troubles  almost  as  intolerable  as  that  of  Slavery 
itself.  We  have  learnt  to  believe  that  the  Old  World 
is  to  be  saved  and  renewed  by  means  of  emigration. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  New  World — in  visible  danger 
from  the  presence  of  a  dark  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
it  by  Europe — shall  not  be  rescued  by  the  same  provi 
dential  means  ?  The  negro  colony  of  Liberia,  established 
by  the  United  States,  extends  along  the  Western  coast 
of  Africa,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles.  The 
civilized  black  population  amounts  to  8,000  souls.  The 
heathen  population  is  over  200,000.  The  soil  of  the 
colony  is  fertile,  its  exports  are  daily  increasing,  it  has 
already  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  A  Government  is  established, 
which  might  have  been  framed  by  the  whitest  skins ; 
2,000  communicants  are  in  connection  with  its  churches ; 
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1,500  children  attend  its  Sabbath  schools.  Education 
has  become — would  that  it  were  so  here — a  national 
obligation ;  and  the  work  of  instruction  and  conversion 
is  carried  on  by  educated  negroes  among  their  brethren, 
who  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  service  and  to  accept 
the  blessing.  The  refuge  afforded  by  Liberia  for  the 
gradual  reception  of  the  manumitted  and  civilized  slaves 
of  the  United  States,  we  hold  to  be  the  most  promising 
element  in  the  question,  upon  the  tranquil  settlement  of 
which  the  happiness  and  political  existence  of  the  United 
States  depend.  It  will  enable  America  to  save  herself, 
and  to  achieve  a  work  far  nobler  than  that  of  winning 
her  own  political  independence.  The  civilization  of 
Africa  hangs  largely  upon  her  wisdom.  A  quarter  of 
the  world  may  be  Christianized  by  the  act  which  enables 
America  to  perform  the  first  of  Christian  duties.  We 
have  said  that  the  process  of  liberation  is  going  on.  and 
that  we  are  convinced  the  South,  in  its  own  interests, 
will  not  be  laggard  in  the  labour.  Liberia  and  similar 
spots  on  the  earth's  surface  proffer  aid  to  the  South, 
which  cannot  be  rejected  with  safety.  That  the  aid 
may  be  accepted  with  alacrity  and  good  heart,  let  us 
have  no  more  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins  engendering  ill-will, 
keeping  up  bad  blood,  and  rendering  well-disposed, 
humane,  but  critically-placed  men  their  own  enemies 
and  the  stumbling-blocks  to  civilization  and  to  the 
spread  of  glad  tidings  from  Heaven. 

1852. 
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THE  BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE.* 

WE  must  look  out.  America  is  going  ahead,  and 
threatens  to  outstrip  us  in  a  direction  altogether  unex 
pected.  It  has  taken  the  energetic  people  of  the  United 
States  not  quite  eighty  years  to  convince  the  world  of 
their  unapproachable  skill  in  the  art  of  material  deve 
lopment.  Another  half  century  may  enable  them  to 
prove  their  superiority  over  contemporary  nations,  in 
labours  purely  intellectual.  We  have  long  depended 
for  our  cottons  on  America ;  we  are  now  beginning  to 
import  our  novels.  Longfellow  and  others  prove  that 
good  samples  of  poems  may  be 'introduced  with  effect 
into  the  English  market.  The  facts  are  all  very  serious. 
We  cannot  hope  to  check  the  supply  by  imposing  a 
very  heavy  duty  on  the  American  commodity.  But 
what  an  argument  is  here  for  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  when  he  next  meets  his  Hertfordshire  farmers,  and 
informs  them  that  he,  as  well  as  his  constituents,  is 
forced  to  an  unequal  contest  with  the  foreigner — that 
one  and  all  are  likely  to  be  crushed  under  arrangements 
that  bring  food  for  the  mind  and  food  for  the  body 
across  the  seas,  untaxed  to  the  British  consumer ! 

We  look  back  and  marvel  at  the  instinctive  wisdom 
with  which  America  has  provided  for  the  intellectual 

•  "  The  Blithedale  Romance,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author  of  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  <kc. 
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exigencies  of  her  people,  during  her  seventy  odd  years 
of  independent  rule,  and  shaped  her  instruction  accord 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  her  unparalleled  position. 
An  intelligent  American  of  the  name  of  Bristed  came 
among  us  the  other  day — entered  the  University  of 
Cambridge — took  a  scholarship  at  Trinity — and  subse 
quently  his  degree.  For  five  years  he  was  familiar 
•with  University  life,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  point  out  to 
his  fellow-countrymen  their  great  mistake  and  folly  in 
pursuing  an  educational  course  in  all  respects  opposed 
to  that  of  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  from  which  he 
had  just  emerged — Bachelor  of  Arts  !  Mr.  Bristed,  as 
we  conceive,  took  but  a  narrow  view  of  this  great  ques 
tion.  It  is  quite  true  that,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  higher  classes  in  the  United  States  have  contented 
themselves  with  such  an  education  as  that  which  Mr. 
Cobden  actually  holds  to  be  sufficient  for  the  rising 
youth  of  England — viz.,  the  education  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  platform ;  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the 
exactness  compelled  by  the  intellectual  discipline  of  our 
own  universities  has  been  wholly  wanting  in  the  acade 
mies  of  America,  which  have  regarded  as  the  severest 
studies  the  more  recreative  reading  of  the  English  stu 
dent;  but  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  for  an  instant  that 
America  has  failed  to  afford  to  all  classes  the  very 
highest  amount  of  mental  cultivation  possible,  regard 
being  had  to  the  age  of  the  country,  to  the  nature  of 
its  institutions,  and  to  the  essential  character,  pursuits, 
and  objects  of  its  people.  An  infant  nation  is  not  to 
be  dealt  with  as  you  would  deal  with  a  country  on  its 
legs,  grown-up,  self-conscious,  self-contemplating.  Boys 
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who  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  are 
taught  to  read  and  write,  to  deal  practically  with  life, 
and  then  they  are  apprenticed.  If  they  have  been  well 
instructed  and  are  virtuous,  they  do  well,  and  eagerly 
place  within  reach  of  their  offspring  the  scholastic 
advantages  denied  to  their  own  youth.  America  is 
such  a  boy.  It  has  had  during  the  last  seventy  years 
to  labour  for  its  existence  as  no  nation  ever  before 
laboured,  and  it  has  achieved  in  consequence  of  its 
struggles  an  amount  of  substantial  success  which  no 
anticipations  could  have  calculated.  It  was  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  United  States  that  the  masses 
should  not  be  left,  as  they  are  frequently  left  in  more 
advanced  countries,  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  all  the 
vices  of  which  blind  ignorance  is  the  parent;  and 
accordingly  the  masses  of  America  have  been  well 
taken  care  of  in  the  elementary  school.  It  was  of  vital 
consequence  that  the  better  classes,  to  whom  was  given 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  nation — mate 
rial,  political,  and  moral — and  to  whom,  moreover,  was 
intrusted  the  guidance  of  a  republic  that  had  yet  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  self-government,  should  be  able 
to  write  fluently  and  to  talk  glibly  and  forcibly  upon 
every  subject  of  public  interest  and  political  bearing, 
and  accordingly  the  middle  classes  of  America  have 
become  great  stump  orators,  and  the  readiest  of  public 
writers.  Wealth,  power,  aristocracy,  and  the  usual 
results  of  triumphant  industry,  are  already  won.  The 
next  steps  in  the  rapid  march  will  not  be  wanting. 
We  shall  have — doubt  it  not,  Mr.  Bristed — Americans 
as  interested  in  Greek  particles  as  Porson  himself, 
mathematicians  as  acute  as  Peacock,  discoverers  as 
11* 
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patient  and  profound  as  Adams.  The  highest  order  of 
intellectual  cultivation — the  acquirement  of  erudition 
for  its  own  sake — demands  leisure  and  opportunity  such 
as  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  subsidence  of  a 
feverish  pursuit  of  gold,  and  nothing  else,  are  calculated 
to  afford.  The  passionate  chase  after  the  almighty 
dollar  is  interesting  enough  while  it  lasts;  but  when 
the  sport  is  over  and  the  game  is  caught,  nobler  diver 
sions  must  be  found.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  do 
well  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind.  The  people  who  have 
been  incessantly  occupied  since  they  fought  for  and 
gallantly  won  their  political  freedom,  in  extorting 
wealth  from  the  soil,  in  accumulating  riches,  in  clearing 
dense  forests,  and  planting  flourishing  cities  on  their 
site,  in  narrowing  their  continent  by  gigantic  contrivan 
ces,  and  in  extending  their  social  and  commercial  rela 
tions  by  superhuman  activity,  have  still  found  time  to 
give  utterance  to  the  importunate  spirit  of  song  in 
verse,  which  the  land  of  Milton,  of  Spenser,  and  of 
Shakspeare  has  known  how  to  appreciate,  and  to  seize 
the  pen  of  the  novelist  with  a  grasp  which  the  lovers 
of  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott  will  be  the  last  to 
despise.  The  sons  of  those  who  sing  so  pleasantly  now 
in  the  grove  will  assuredly  discuss  philosophy  and 
science  hereafter  in  the  portico. 

The  most  striking  impression  left  upon  the  mind 
after  the  perusal  of  the  more  recent  importations  of 
fiction  from  America,  is  that  of  youthful  freshness. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
crisp,  pungent,  and  ripe  to  a  charm.  With  all  its 
faults  of  exaggeration,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  is  a  mas 
terpiece  of  composition.  The  pathos  is  of  the  simplest 
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and  profoundest,  the  humour  is  exquisite,  and  the  sway 
of  the  narrative  is  that  of  an  eager,  unworn,  and  fear 
fully  earnest  pen.  The  very  idioms  recommend  them 
selves  by  their  naturalness  and  truth.  When  the  Ame 
rican  speaker  says  "he  cannot  sleep  nights,"  or  "he 
has  travelled  some  in  his  time,"  or  uses  similar  uncouth 
talk,  the  ear  is  gratified  rather  than  offended  by  the 
unwonted,  but  still  appropriate  phrase.  The  vigorous 
freshness  of  which  we  speak  is  still  more  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  novel  at  present  under  considera 
tion,  and  of  the  other  works  of  fiction  produced  by  the 
genius  of  the  same  author.  It  is,  in  this  case,  a  feature 
so  remarkable  as  to  throw  every  other  in  the  shade,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  to  which,  without  offence,  we  may 
take  leave  to  call  the  notice  of  our  British  novelists. 
Three  or  four  distinguished  names  at  once  occur  to  our 
mind  when  we  ask  who  are  the  representatives  of 
"  fiction"  at  present  among  us  ?  That  they  do  so  occur 
is  proof  sufficient  of  their  pre-eminence :  but,  if  to  one 
and  all  we  might  proffer  a  syllable  of  advice,  it  would 
certainly  be  that  they  should  seriously  note  the  qualities 
in  virtue  of  which  American  writers  are  now  taking  the 
novel-reading  world  by  storm,  and  securing,  even  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  without  preliminary  puff  or 
advertisement  of  any  kind,  purchasers  of  their  wares 
that  may  be  reckoned  by  thousands,  and  readers  that 
positively  defy  computation  altogether. 

The  plot  of  the  "  Blithedale  Romance"  may  be  told 
in  half  a  dozen  lines.  In  truth,  the  romance  has  no 
plot  at  all ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  a  few  words  of  pre 
face  that  precede  the  slender  narrative,  that  the  writer 
would  have  been  well  content  had  he  been  able  to 
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relieve  himself  entirely  of  the  encumbrance  of  a  story, 
and  to  place  naked  and  unadorned  before  the  reader's 
eye  the  images  of  strength  and  beauty  that  had  pos 
session  of  his  own  poetic  mind.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  dif 
ficulty  seems  to  have  been  to  find  in  the  vast  human 
workshop  of  America  a  frame  sufficiently  picturesque 
for  the  reception  of  his  richly  coloured  pictures.  He 
had  highly-wrought  visions  to  communicate,  but  they 
must  be  incorporated  in  forms  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  throw  the  halo  of  romance  around 
flesh  and  blood  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  dollars, 
and  in  all  the  material  interests  of  a  newly-formed 
State.  Distance — whether  of  time  or  space — is  one 
great  element  of  the  romantic.  As  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet  de  chambre,  so  the  doings  of  our  next  door 
neighbour  have  little  to  excite  the  fancy  or  to  strike  the 
imagination.  We  may  elevate  into  the  regions  of 
romance  the  proceedings  of  Englishmen  five  hundred 
years  ago,  or  the  transactions  of  contemporaries  living 
five  hundred  miles  off ;  but  romance  shrinks  from  asso 
ciation  with  the  men  and  things  against  which  we  are 
hourly  jostling.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  for  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  build  up  a  romance, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  to  have  root  in  his  native 
soil.  America  has  no  past,  and  the  present,  as  already 
intimated,  is  too  familiar  and  real  for  the  artist's  object. 
The  writer  surmounted  the  apparently  insuperable  ob 
ject  by  a  clever  device.  He  wanted  "an  available 
footing  between  fiction  and  reality,"  and  he  found  it  in 
Socialism,  a  phenomenon  which,  although  an  absolute 
creation  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  is  sufficiently 
antagonistic  to  the  recognized,  ordinary,  and  practical 
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forms  of  life,  to  present  in  itself  one  at  least  of  the 
main  conditions  demanded  by  the  romancer  before  he 
can  proceed  satisfactorily  to  his  labours. 

Blithedale  is  a  farm  in  Massachusetts,  to  which  a 
society  of  social  reformers  have  retired,  with  the  amiable 
intention  of  convincing  mankind  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  old  paths,  and  of  making  them  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  new.  As 
far  as  we  learn,  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  affections  constitute  the  grand  process  of 
human  regeneration.  Equality  is  the  basis  of  the  com 
munity,  and  mutual  assistance  the  tie  which  binds  all 
the  members  together.  With  the  bulk  of  the  dwellers 
at  Blithedale  the  reader  has  no  concern,  his  interest 
being  concentrated  not  so  much  upon  the  proceedings 
as  upon  the  development  of  the  characters  of  four  out 
of  the  whole  number.  These  are  the  author  himself, 
described  as  Coverdale,  a  poet  and  enquirer ;  Hollings- 
worth,  a  stern  and  exceedingly  selfish  philanthropist ; 
Zenobia,  a  fine  specimen  of  passionate  womanhood, 
with  lofty  intellectual  endowments,  but  little  moral 
restraint ;  and  Priscilla,  an  exquisitely  drawn  picture  of 
feminine  beauty,  tremulous  dependence,  and  devoted 
love.  These  four  personages  constitute  the  dramatis 
personce  of  the  Blithedale  Romance,  a  story  actually 
without  incident  of  any  kind,  yet  so  powerfully  told 
withal  as  to  absorb  the  reader  from  first  to  last,  and  to 
impress  him  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  writer's 
genius  and  capabilities. 

Coverdale  is  rather  an  observer  than  an  actor  in  the 
Blithedale  community.  Discontented  with  the  selfish 
ness  and  worn-out  methods  of  action  of  people  out  of 
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doors,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the 
new  society  with  a  vehemence  and  desperation  that  would 
lead  you  to  suppose  human  perfection  had  to  be  wrought, 
like  corn  or  any  other  produce,  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But,  his  bodily  labour  over,  his  chief  delight  is 
in  the  investigation  of  the  moral  natures  of  his  com 
panions,  and  the  dissection  of  their  souls.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  recorded  results  of  such  delicate 
inquiry.  His  analyses  are  those  of  a  poet,  embodying, 
by  the  way,  a  vein  of  common  sense,  and  revealing  an 
appreciation  of  the  humourous,  which  are  as  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  poetic  character  as  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  its  elements.  Hollingsworth  is  an  intel 
lectual  blacksmith,  rough  hewn  from  a  rock,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  a  great  shaggy  head,  heavy  brow, 
dark  complexion,  and  abundant  beard,  with  no  more 
grace,  polish,  or  courtesy  than  a  well-bred  bear,  yet  in 
his  gentler  moods  evincing  "  a  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
eyes,  mouth,  and  gesture  which  few  men  could  resist, 
and  no  woman."  Hollingsworth  has  taken  to  the  social 
establishment  a  pet  philanthropic  theory  which  has 
enslaved  his  mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  is  pre 
pared  to  sacrifice  himself  and  everybody  else.  He  has 
an  idea  of  reforming  criminals  through  an  appeal  to 
their  higher  instincts,  and  with  this  view  he  is  solicitous 
to  establish  and  endow  a  college  for  the  reception  and 
instruction  of  the  most  hardened  convicts.  Hollings- 
•worth  has  no  sympathy  with  virtue.  If  he  cannot  get 
hold  of  the  depraved,  society  shall  gain  nothing  from 
him.  The  lesson  taught  in  this  character  is,  that  the 
most  intense  philanthropy,  by  the  easiest  of  transitions, 
degenerates  into  the  most  unmitigated  selfishness  ;  and 
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it  is  conveyed  with  consummate  skill.  One  of  the 
inmates  already  referred  to — Zenobia — is  a  handsome 
woman,  with  a  large  inheritance.  She  worships  Hol- 
lingsworth,  who  submits  to  the  idolatry  in  expectation 
of  the  lady's  dowry,  with  which  he  hopes  at  length  to 
set  his  mad  theory  afloat.  The  lady  loses  her  money, 
and  the  philanthropist  resigns  his  mistress.  Hollings- 
worth  is  picture  No.  1,  painted  by  our  poet  Coverdale; 
and  a  more  vivid  and  impressive  countenance  seldom 
stares  out  of  canvas  to  excite  the  spectator's  emotion, 
and  to  make  him  wonder  at  the  rare  insights  into  the 
human  soul  vouchsafed  by  Providence  to  the  gifted 
limner. 

Zenobia  herself  is  portrait  No.  2.  Her  beauty  is 
deficient  in  softness  and  delicacy,  but  she  is  remarkably 
beautiful,  nevertheless,  and  has  such  an  overflow  of 
bloom,  health,  and  vigour,  "  that  a  man  might  well  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her  for  their  sake  only."  She  is 
stately  and  imperious  ;  indolent  in  her  quiet  moods,  but 
when  in  earnest,  alive  to  her  finger  tips.  Her  acquire 
ments  are  many.  She  has  earned  a  vast  reputation  as 
an  authoress,  in  America,  and  is  well  known  for  the 
passionate  and  powerful  appeals  made  to  the  sterner 
sex  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  woman.  All  men  bow 
to  her  save  Hollingsworth,  the  gloomy  blacksmith,  to 
whom  she  bends.  In  his  presence  the  unconquerable 
is  subdued.  During  the  first  week  of  her  residence  on 
the  Blithedale  estate,  a  timid  girl  called  Priscilla  is  intro 
duced  to  the  society,  and  made  over  to  her  especial  care. 
The  girl  never  throws  off  the  timidity,  but  she  blooms 
into  loveliness,  and  her  nature  also  clings  involuntarily 
around  the  rugged  man.  Priscilla,  as  it  appears,  is 
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Zenobia's  half-sister,  and  the  more  rightful  inheritress 
of  the  proud  woman's  worldly  fortune.  Her  shy  nature 
softens  the  stony  heart  of  Hollingsworth,  impenetrable 
to  the  more  dominant  spirit  of  Zenobia.  The  revela 
tion  is  made,  and  Zenobia  commits  self-destruction. 

The  vision  of  Priscilla — the  third  of  Coverdale's  por 
traits — is  painted  in  fairy  tints  such  as  serve  to  afford 
a  gleam  of  evanescent  beauty,  too  transparent  and  thin 
to  take  its  hold  in  the  dull  earth.  A  passage  or  two 
from  Coverdale's  own  lips  will  convey  a  notion  of  the 
feminine  sprite : — 

"  When  she  had  come  to  be  quite  at  home  among 
us,  I  used  to  fancy  that  Priscilla  played  more  pranks, 
and  perpetrated  more  mischief,  than  any  other  girl  in 
the  community.  For  example,  I  once  heard  Silas  Foster 
(the  farm  manager),  in  a  very  gruff  voice  threaten  to 
rivet  three  horse-shoes  around  Priscilla's  neck  and  chain 
her  to  a  post,  because  she,  with  some  other  young  people, 
had  clambered  upon  a  load  of  hay,  and  caused  it  to 
slide  off  the  cart.  How  she  made  her  peace  I  never 
knew ;  but  very  soon  afterwards  I  saw  old  Silas  with 
his  brawny  arms  round  Priscilla's  waist,  swinging  her 
to  and  fro,  and  finally  depositing  her  on  one  of  the 
oxen  to  take  her  first  lessons  in  riding.  She  met  with 
terrible  mishaps  in  her  first  efforts  to  milk  a  cow  ;  she 
let  her  poultry  into  the  garden ;  she  generally  spoilt 
whatever  part  of  the  dinner  she  took  in  charge ;  she 
broke  crockery ;  she  dropped  our  biggest  pitcher  into 
the  well ;  and  except  with  her  needle,  and  those  little 
wooden  instruments  for  purse  making,  was  as  unservice 
able  a  member  of  society  as  any  young  lady  in  the 
land.  There  was  no  other  sort  of  efficiency  about  her ; 
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yet  everybody  was  kind  to  Priscilla — everybody  loved 
her,  and  laughed  at  her  to  her  face,  and  did  not  laugh 
behind  her  back ;  everybody  would  have  given  her  half 
of  his  last  crust,  or  the  bigger  share  of  his  plum-cake. 
These  were  pretty  certain  indications  that  we  were  all  con 
scious  of  a  pleasant  weakness  in  the  girl,  and  considered 
her  not  quite  able  to  look  after  her  own  interests,  or 
fight  her  battle  with  the  world.  Her  .simple,  care 
less,  childish  flow  of  spirits  often  made  me  sad.  She 
seemed  to  me  like  a  butterfly  at  play  in  a  flickering 
bit  of  sunshine,  and  mistaking  it  for  a  broad  and  eternal 
summer.  We  sometimes  hold  mirth  to  a  greater 
accountability  than  sorrow  ;  it  must  show  good  cause, 
or  the  echo  of  its  laughter  comes  back  drearily.  Pris- 
cilla's  gaiety,  moreover,  was  of  a  nature  that  showed  me 
how  delicate  an  instrument  she  was,  and  what  fragile 
heartstrings  were  her  nerves.  As  they  made  sweet 
music  at  the  airiest  touch,  it  would  require  but  a 
stronger  one  to  burst  them  all  asunder.  Absurd  as  it 
might  be,  I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  and  persuade  her 
not  to  be  so  joyous,  thinking  that  if  she  would  draw 
less  lavishly  upon  her  fund  of  happiness,  it  would  last 
the  longer.  I  remember  doing  so  one  summer's  evening, 
when  we,  tired  labourers,  sat  looking  on,  like  Goldsmith's 
old  folks  under  the  village  thorn-tree,  while  the  young 
people  were  at  their  sports." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  attempts 
made  to  reform  society  at  large,  by  individuals  so  in 
tensely  occupied  in  their  own  deeply  personal  concerns, 
led  to  no  better  results  than  have  been  yielded  by  the 
well  laid  plans  of  more  crafty  adventurers..  At  the  end 
of  the  first  summer  Coverdale  quits  the  establishment 
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in  disgust,  having  been  mortally  offended  by  Hollings- 
worth,  who  spurns  him  for  his  refusal  to  take  part  in 
the  great  scheme  of  criminal  reform.  Not  long  after 
his  departure,  Zenobia  throws  herself  into  the  water, 
having  witnessed  Hollingsworth's  preference  for  Pris- 
cilla ;  and  after  her  death  Hollingsworth  and  Priscilla 
retire  to  a  small  secluded  cottage,  in  which  they  live 
separated  from  the  world,  the  strong  man  leaning  for 
support  upon  the  mild  nature  of  his  partner — the 
gentle  and  fragile  girl  affording  in  the  depths  of  her 
feminine  heart,  shelter,  guardianship,  and  protection. 
No  grand  edifice  is  built  for  the  reformation  of  crimi 
nals  ;  no  single  criminal  finds  reformation  at  the  Philan 
thropist's  hands.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  busies 
himself  with  a  single  murderer,  the  destroyer  of 
Zenobia  ! 

We  convey  no  adequate  account  of  this  striking 
work  by  the  slender  description  of  it  above  given ;  a 
work  manifestly  proceeding  from  a  writer  who  has 
drunk  freely  and  fully  at  the  well  of  English  literature, 
and  imbibed  the  best  qualities  of  the  invigorating 
waters.  The  Blithedale  Romance  is  the  intellectual 
exercise  of  a  true  poet,  of  one  who  is  eager  to  read 
whatever  nature  has  to  teach,  and  who  has  the  faculty 
of  uttering  in  words  the  spiritual  instruction  derived 
from  his  royal  mistress.  A  few  evidences  of  the  faculty 
will  speak  for  themselves.  We  may  open  the  book  at 
random.  Coverdale  has  left  the  society  and  returned 
to  his  hotel  in  Boston.  He  looks  out  of  the  window 
and  sees  the  backs  of  houses  opposite.  His  poetic  eye 
discerns  more  than  mere  bricks  and  mortar: — 

"  Bewitching  to  my  fancy  are  all  those  nooks  and 
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crannies  where  Nature,  like  a  stray  partridge,  hides  her 
head  among  the  long  established  haunts  of  men !  It 
is  likewise  to  be  remarked,  as  a  general  rule,  that  there 
is  far  more  of  the  picturesque,  more  truth  to  native  and 
characteristic  tendencies,  a  vastly  greater  suggestiveness, 
in  the  back  view  of  a  residence,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  than  in  its  front.  The  latter  is  always  artifi 
cial  ;  it  is  meant  for  the  world's  eye,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
veil  and  a  concealment.  Realities  keep  in  the  rear, 
and  put  forward  an  advance  guard  of  humbug  and 
show.  The  posterior  aspect  of  any  old  farm  house 
behind  which  a  railway  has  unexpectedly  opened,  is  so 
different  from  that  looking  upon  the  immemorial  high 
way,  that  the  spectator  gets  new  ideas  of  rural  life  and 
individuality  in  the  puff  or  two  of  steam  breath  which 
shoots  him  past  the  premises.  In  a  city,  the  distinction 
between  what  is  offered  to  the  public  and  what  is  kept 
for  the  family  is  certainly  not  less  striking." 

Coverdale  thus  notices  the  growth  of  Priscilla  : — 
"  After  she  had  been  a  month  or  two  at  Blithedale 
her  animal  spirits  waxed  high,  and  kept  her  pretty 
^constantly  in  a  state  of  bubble  and  ferment,  impelling 
her  to  far  "more  bodily  activity  than  she  had  yet 
strength  to  endure.  She  was  fond  of  playing  with  the 
other  girls  out  of  doors.  There  is  hardly  another  sight 
in  the  world  so  pretty  as  that  of  a  company  of  young 
girls,  almost  women  grown,  at  play,  and  so  giving 
themselves  up  to  their  airy  impulses  that  their  tiptoes 
barely  touch  the  ground.  Girls  are  incomparably 
wilder  and  more  effervescent  than  boys,  more  untamable 
aud  regardless  of  rule  and  limit,  with  an  evershifting 
variety,  breaking  continually  into  new  modes  of  fun, 
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yet  with  an  harmonious  propriety  through  all.  Their 
steps,  their  "voices,  appear  free  as  the  wind,  but  keep 
consonance  with  a  strain  of  music  inaudible  to  us. 
Young  men  and  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  play  accord 
ing  to  recognized  law,  old  traditionary  games,  permit 
ting  no  caprices  of  fancy,  but  with  scope  enough  for  the 
outbreak  of  savage  instincts.  For  young  or  old,  in 
play  or  in  earnest,  man  is  prone  to  be  a  brute." 

Coverdale  finds  for  himself  a  hermitage  on  the 
Blithedale  estate : — 

"Long  since,  in  a  part  of  our  circumjacent  wood,  I  had 
found  out  for  myself  a  little  hermitage.  It  was  a 
kind  of  leafy  cave,  high  upward  into  the  air,  among 
the  midmost  branches  of  a  white  pine  tree.  A  wild 
grape  vine,  of  unusual  size  and  luxuriance,  had  twin 
ed  and  twisted  itself  up  into  the  tree,  and  after 
wreathing  the  entanglement  of  its  tendrils  almost 
around  every  bough,  had  caught  hold  of  three  or  four 
neighbouring  trees,  and  married  the  whole  clump  with 
a  perfectly  inextricable  knot  of  polygamy.  Once,  while 
sheltering  myself  from  a  summer  shower,  the  fancy  had 
taken  me  to  clamber  up  into  this  seemingly  impervious, 
mass  of  foliage.  The  branches  yielded  me  a  passage, 
and  closed  again  beneath,  as  if  only  a  squirrel  or  a 
bird  had  passed.  Far  aloft  around  the  stem  of  the 
central  pine,  behold  a  perfect  nest  for  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  King  Charles !  A  hollow  chamber  of  rare  seclusion 
had  been  formed  by  the  decay  of  some  of  the  pine 
branches,  which  the  vine  had  lovingly  strangled  with 
its  embrace,  burying  them  from  the  light  of  day  in  an 
aerial  sepulchre  of  its  own  leaves.  It  cost  me  but 
little  ingenuity  to  enlarge  the  interior,  and  open  loop- 
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holes  through  the  verdant  walls.  Had  it  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  spend  a  honeymoon,  I  should  have 
thought  seriously  of  inviting  my  bride  up  thither, 
where  our  next  neighbours  would  have  been  two  orioles 
in  another  part  of  the  clump.  It  was  an  admirable 
place  to  make  verses,  tuning  the  rhythm  to  the  breezy 
symphony  that  so  often  stirred  among  the  vine  leaves. 
*  *  *  The  pleasant  scent  of  the  wood,  evolved  by  the 
hot  sun,  stole  up  to  my  nostrils  as  if  I  had  been  an  idol 
in  its  niche.  Many  trees  mingled  their  fragrance  into 
a  thousand-fold  odour.  Possibly  there  was  a  sensual 
influence  in  the  broad  light  of  noon  that  lay  beneath 
me.  It  may  have  been  the  cause,  in  part,  that  I  sud 
denly  found  myself  possessed  by  a  mood  of  disbelief 
in  moral  beauty  or  heroism,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  benefit  the  world.  Our  especial 
scheme  of  reform,  which,  from  my  observatory,  I  could 
take  in  with  the  bodily  eye,  looked  so  ridiculous  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  laugh  aloud." 

Quotations  of  originality,  beauty,  and  power  are 
endless.  The  book  is  overflowing  with  energy  and 
thought,  and  if  the  pitch  of  the  style  is  a  little  too 
stately  perhaps  for  the  story,  which  is  certainly  of  the 
shadowiest,  the  loftiness  and  dignity  of  the  measure 
bespeak  the  master,  and  constitute  the  natural  language 
of  his  undoubted  inspiration. 


THE    END. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH 

TARTARY,  THIBET,  AND  CHINA,  DURING 

THE  YEARS  1844,  1845,  AND  1846. 

BY  M.  HUC,  MISSIONARY  PRIEST  OF  THE  CONGREGATION 
OF    ST.  LAZARUS. 

A  CONDENSED  TRANSLATION   BY  MRS.    PERCY  BfNNETT. 

Turn  Volumes,  l&mo.,  Fancy  Cloth.    Price  Fifty  Cents  each. 

This  narrative,  related  with  great  interest  and  simplicity — adding  to  on\ 
original  stores  of  information  with  the  piquancy  of  an  Arabian  Tale — is  th« 
story  of  a  long  journey  and  circuit  of  Chinese  Tartary  to  the  capital  of  Thi 
bet,  with  a  forced  return  to  the  Chinese  Territory,  performed  by  a  Koman 
Catholic  Missionary,  and  his  assistant  M.  Gabet,  delegated,  upon  the  break 
Ing  up  of  the  Pekin  Mission,  to  the  exploration  of  what  is  rather  bypotheti 
sally  called  the  Apostolical  Vicariat  of  Mongolia.  On  their  route  every 
where  is  novelty,  danger  and  excitement — fresh  scenery,  fresh  adventure, 
with  religious  rites  and  manners  and  custotis,  now  for  the  flrst  time  so  fully 
described,  and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  at  times  appeal  net  merely  to 
our  love  of  intelligence,  but  to  our  love  of  the  marvellous. 

The  English  Review  speaks  of  "  M.  Hue's  graphic  pages"  and  remarks, 
"the  labours  of  Messrf.  Hue  and  Gabet  have  extended  very  considerably 
the  existing  amount  of  knowledge  of  those  remote  regions  of  inner  Asia." 

BlackwooeTs  Magazine,  summing  up  the  results  of  those  and  other  re 
searches  in  an  article  "  Tibet  and  the  Lamas,"  says  of  these  missionaries — 
"they  have  given  us  a  most  readable  and  interesting  personal  narrative  of  a 
life  of  continued  hardships,  and  of  frequent  suffering  and  danger  in  remote 
r»  rfons,  the  routes  through  which  were  partly  never  before  recorded  in  de 
tail,  and  partly  never  before  trodden  by  any  European." 

The  London  Daily  irews  pronounces  M.  Hue  "  a  most  agreeable  narra- 
toi.  We  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  this  really  charming  book,  though 
it  is  one  which  most  of  our  readers  will  be  sure  to  purchase  and  treasure  up 
for  themselves.  We  could  fill  columns  with  amusing  extracts,  but  it  is  best 
to  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itseiC 
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